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The development 
statement of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs 


To help all levels of the community of the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands to understand and take pride in their cultural 
identity and heritage and to assist them to recognize their 
rights and participate in the leadership and management of 
the community, and to improve the guality of the life of the 
people, and to inform, educate, and entertain the people of the 

Republic of the Marshall Islands. 


The mission statement 
of Women United 
Together Marshall 
Islands (WUTMI) 

WUTMI ej ainiken kora in Majol, nan kokajoor im koonmaanlok 
kora ilo kejparok manit, maron ko an armij ilo kaurok men ko 
bwinid im lal eo ej jepoole. 

WUTMI is the voice of Marshallese women, forthe empowerment 
and advancement of women, through protection of cultural 
knowledge and human rights and safeguarding our island 
environment and inherent resources. 
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oreword 


Message from the RMI Minister of Internal Affairs 



National studies on Violence Against 
Women (VAW) are challenging, as 
they require a high level of specialized, 
professional research. The WHO 
methodology, first used in the region 
as part of the multi-country study on 
women's health and domestic violence 
against women, was adapted for these 
studies. While allowing for regional 
comparisons, additional information 
is provided to enable reporting against 
the UN Statistical Commission VAW 
core indicators. These reports would 
not have been possible without the 
dedicated service and compassionate 
care of research teams in each of 
the countries. To support the country 


teams, UNFPA recruited Henriette 
Jansen to adapt the methodology and 
provide valuable technical assistance 
to the studies. Ms. Jansen worked with 
a Technical Advisory Panel composed 
of Riet Groenen, Janet Fanslow, Edwina 
Kotoisuva, Mia Rimon, and Nguyen 
Thi Viet Nga. Carlued Leon oversaw 
the research in the FSM and provided 
technical support for the completion 
of the five studies. In addition, Seema 
Vyas, Leilua Taulealo, Beth Daponte, 
and Erik Devereux provided vital 
data analysis. A UNFPA Pacific Sub- 
Regional Office technical, program, and 
operational team, led by UNFPA Gender 
Adviser Maha Muna, and Australian 


Government staff also supported this 
research. Funding for the research 
and publication was provided by the 
Australian Government. 


David Kabua 

Minister of Internal Affairs of the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands 
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Messaae 


from the Director and Representative of the UNFPA Pacific Sub-Pegional Office 


Violence against women (VAW), 
whether by a partner or someone 
outside an intimate relationship, is 
a human rights violation and a clear 
expression of prevailing gender- 
based inequalities and discrimination 
that women face around the world, 
including the Pacific Region. 

Actions to prevent and respond to VAW 
and address the needs of survivors 
have become a priority concern for 
the international community, the 
United Nations (UN), governments, 
civil society organizations and other 
stakeholders. 

In the Pacific Region, Cook Islands 
hosted the Forty-Third Pacific Islands 
Forum in Rarotonga in August 2012. 
At this meeting, Pacific Island leaders 
issued the Pacific Leaders Gender 
Equality Declaration, acknowledging 
the pervasiveness of Violence against 
Women (VAW) in the region, and 
recommitting to ending violence 
against women and strengthening 
response. 


Over the past decade, UNFPA and the 
SPC with support from the Government 
of Australia (DFAT) published three 
national representative studies on 
VAW in the Pacific region. The reports 
reflect high prevalence of VAW, 
particularly intimate partner violence, 
in Samoa, Solomon Islands and 
Kiribati. With the continuous support 
from the Government of Australia, 
UNFPA supported the Governments of 
the Cook Islands, the Federated States 
of Micronesia, the Republic of Nauru, 
the Republic of Palau, and the Republic 
of Marshall Islands to conduct national 
studies on VAW. 

The implementation of national studies 
on VAW to provide an evidence base 
for VAW policies, legislative reform and 
sound programming is challenging, as 
they require a high level of specialized, 
professional research. The WPIO 
methodology, which was first used 
in the region as part of the Multi¬ 
country Study on Women's FHealth and 
Domestic Violence against Women, 
was adapted for these studies. UNFPA 



acknowledges the dedicated service 
and compassionate care of research 
teams in each of the countries, without 
whom these reports would not have 
been possible. 

UNFPA Pacific Sub-Regional Office 
stands committed to supporting 
governments and civil society initiatives 
to eradicate violence against women, 
and to ensure that survivors are able to 
access and receive the highest quality 
health care and safe referrals to other 
essential services. The reports are now 
in the public domain where they can 
be further discussed and where, most 
importantly, they can serve as solid 
evidence to inform the development 
of adequate policies, awareness and 
prevention initiatives, and support 
programs aimed at timely responding 
and ending violence against women in 
the region. 

Dr. Laurent Zessler 
Director and Representative 
UNFPA Pacific Sub-Regional 
Office 
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Messaae 


from His Excellency Dr. Terry Beven, Australian Ambassador to the Federated 

States of Micronesia, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 

and the Republic o f Palau 



Violence against women and girls is 
unacceptable anytime, anywhere. It 
has a profound and devastating impact 
on its victims and on the community. 
Ending violence against women and 
girls is crucial to ensuring women's full 
participation in their communities and 
economies to maximize growth. 

The RMI Family Health and Safety 
Study helps us to understand the 
nature, prevalence and impact of 
violenceagainst women inthe Republic 
of Marshall Islands. The results of the 
survey are concerning because they 
show a high level of violence against 
women, and this demands urgent 
action. 


The Australian Government is 
committed to being at the forefront 
of efforts to empower women and 
girls and promote gender equality. 
Our development policy, Australian 
aid: promoting prosperity reducing 
poverty enhancing stability recognizes 
that gender equality is critical to 
development, and must be a key part 
of our programming. 

Australia remains dedicated to 
reducing violence against women, 
both domestically and internationally. 
Through Pacific Women Shaping 
Pacific Development ( Pacific Women ) 
Australia will continue to work in 
partnership with the Republic of 


Marshall Islands to reduce violence 
against women and increase access 
to support services and justice for 
survivors of violence. 


Dr. Terry Beven, Australian 
Ambassador to the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands , 
and the Republic of Palau 
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Executive Summary 


For brevity, complete academic references are not included 
in the Executive Summary. Please see the full report for 
complete references. 

Violence against women (VAW) is a global problem that 
crosses cultural, geographic, religious, social, and economic 
boundaries and is a violation of human rights. 1 Violence 
against women deprives women of their right to take part fully 
in social and economic life. It causes a myriad of physical and 
mental health issues and in some cases results in loss of life. 
A lack of understanding of the magnitude of VAW, its causes 
and consequences, and the trends and patterns across 
cultures and countries, including those in the Pacific, hinders 
the development of efforts to address it. 2 

VAW is a widely known but rarely discussed issue. In the RMI, 
as in many countries, it is seen as a family problem. There 
is a need to combine quantitative and qualitative data on the 
subject not only to inform policy but also to recognize the 
human rights of women and their families and give voice to 
those who are largely unheard. 

Organization of the study 

The study was implemented by the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
and managed by Women United Together Marshall Islands 
(WUTMI). A locally based consultant assisted with interviewer 
training, quantitative and qualitative data collection, analysis, 
and report writing while an international consultant from 
UNFPA gave technical support in all aspects of the project. 
Data collection was conducted in August and October of 2012. 

A Consultative Committee (CC) consisting of key stakeholders 
from various ministries, non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), religious bodies, donor agencies, and educational 
institutions was enacted to support and advocate for 
legitimacy and ownership of the study. Each member of the 


CC signed a confidentiality agreement along with a Pledge of 
Commitment to see the project through to the intervention 
phase and beyond. 

The Resources and Development Committee (RDC) is a 
national steering committee consisting of the heads of core 
Government ministries and key NGO stakeholders, which 
exists to support and advocate for legitimacy and ownership 
of all research projects in the Republic. The RDC was also 
given the role of policy guidance and direction for VAW as well 
as mobilizing support for the dissemination of the findings. 

Objectives 

The National Study on Family FHealth and Safety in the RMI 
consisted of two separate components: a quantitative study 
based on the methodology developed for the WFIO Multi- 
Country Study on Women's FHealth and Domestic Violence 
against Women; and a qualitative study based on data 
collection methods of previous studies. 

The study sought to obtain information about: 

(1) The prevalence, frequency and types of violence against 
women, including: 

O Physical and sexual violence, emotional abuse, and 
controlling behaviors by intimate partners. 

O Physical and sexual violence against women since 
they were 15 years old by non-partners. 

O Sexual abuse in childhood (before 15 years of age). 3 

(2) The extent to which violence against women by a partner 
is associated with a range of health and other outcomes. 

(3) Factors that may either protect from or put women at risk 
of violence by a partner. 


1 World Health Organization. (2009). Preventing violence through the development of safe, stable, and nurturing relationships between children and their parents and caregivers, in Violence 
Prevention: the evidence. Geneva: World Health Organization. 

2 World Health Organization (Producer). (2012, 7 August 2013). Violence against women. Fact Sheet No 239. Retrieved from http://www.who.int/mediacentre/factsheets/fs239/en/. 

3 Exploring violence by perpetrators other than intimate partners enables identification of forms of violence against women by other family members as well as other perpetrators and provides an 
opportunity to determine how important domestic violence and partner violence against women is in comparison to other experiences of interpersonal violence in a woman's life. 
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(4) Coping strategies and services that women use to deal 
with domestic violence, as well as perceptions about 
domestic violence against women. 

Quantitative component 

The quantitative component replicates the methodology 
developed for the WHO Multi-country Study on Women's 
Health and Domestic Violence against Women. 

Sample design 

The quantitative component consisted of a population-based 
household survey, covering ten atolls: Majuro, Ebeye, Jaluit, 
Wotje, Lae, Ailinglaplap, Maloelap, Mili, Namu, and Arno. 
A multi-stage sampling strategy was used to select 1301 
households. In each selected household, one woman was 
randomly selected from all eligible women 15-64 years of 
age. In total, 947 women (response rate 95% of households 
with eligible women), representing all women 15-64 years old 
in RMI, were interviewed. The fieldwork took place between 
August and October 2012, using structured face-to-face 
interviews conducted in full privacy at the respondents' 
homes or in another safe area. 

Questionnaire 

The generic questionnaire for the WHO Multi-country Study 
on Women's Health and Domestic Violence (version 11) 
was translated into Marshallese. Somewhat adapted for 
the Marshall Islands, the questionnaire consisted of an 
administration form, a household selection form, a household 
questionnaire, a women's questionnaire, and a reference 
sheet. 4 The women's questionnaire included an individual 
consent form and the following 12 sections: 

Section 1: Characteristics of the respondent and her 
community 

Section 2: General health 

Section 3: Reproductive health 

Section 4: Information regarding children 

Section 5: Characteristics of current or most recent partner 

Section 6: Attitudes towards gender roles 

Section 7: Experiences of partner violence 

Section 8: Injuries resulting from partner violence 

Section 9: Impact of partnerviolenceand coping mechanisms 
used by women 


Section 10: Non-partner violence 
Section 11: Financial autonomy 

Section 12: Anonymous reporting of childhood sexual abuse, 
respondent feedback. 

Operational definitions of different types of 
violence 

The word "violence" was not used in the interviews. When a 
woman confirmed she had experienced at least one of the 
acts noted below, it was considered in the analysis that she 
had experienced the indicated form of violence. 


Physical violence by an 
intimate partner 

a) Was slapped or had 
something thrown at 

her that could hurt her 

b) Was pushed or shoved 

c) Was hit with fist or 
something else that 

could hurt 

d) Was kicked, dragged, or 
beaten up 

e) Was choked or burnt on 

purpose 

f) Perpetrator threatened 
to use or actually used, 
a gun, knife, or other 

weapon 

against her 

Controlling behaviors by an 
intimate partner 

a) He tried to keep her 
from seeing friends 

b) He tried to restrict 
contact with her family 

of birth 

c) He insisted on knowing 

where she was at all 

times 

d) He ignored her and 
treated her indifferently 

e) He got angry if she 
spoke with another man 

f) He was often 
suspicious that she was 

unfaithful 

g) He expected her to 
ask permission before 
seeking health care for 

herself 

Sexual violence by an 

Physical violence in 

intimate partner 

pregnancy 

a) Was physically forced to 

a) Was slapped, hit, or 

have sexual intercourse 

beaten while pregnant 

when she did not want 

b) Was punched or kicked 

to 

in the abdomen while 

b) Had sexual intercourse 

pregnant 

when she did not want 

Physical violence since age 

to because she was 

15 years by others (non- 

afraid of what partner 

partners) 

might do 

Since age 15 years 

c) Was forced to do 

someone other than 

something sexual that 

partner beat or physically 

she found degrading or 

mistreated her 

humiliating 



4 Specific adaptations are discussed in Annex III. 
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Emotional abuse by an 

intimate partner 

a) Was insulted or made to 
feel bad about herself 

b) Was belittled or 
humiliated in front of 
other people 

c) Perpetrator had done 
things to scare or 
intimidate her on 
purpose e.g. by the 
way he looked at her; 
by yelling or smashing 
things 

d) Perpetrator had 
threatened to hurt 
someone she cared 
about 


Sexual violence since age 
15 years by others (non¬ 
partners) 

Since age 15 years 
someone other than partner 
forced her to have sex or to 
perform a sexual act when 
she did not want to 

Childhood sexual abuse 
(before age 15 years) 

Before age 15 years 
someone had touched her 
sexually or made her do 
something sexual that she 
did not want to do 


Reference periods 


For each act of physical, sexual, and emotional abuse that the 
respondent confirmed she had experienced, she was asked 
whether it had ever happened at any time during her lifetime; 
whether it had happened in the past 12 months, and with what 
frequency (once, 2-5 times, or more than five times). The two 
reference periods were used to calculate "lifetime prevalence" 
and "current prevalence" of violence. 


Both time periods are important and reveal different aspects 
of the problem. The lifetime prevalence of violence (or "ever 
experienced violence") measures whether a certain type of 
violence has occurred in a woman's life, even if it was only 
once. In this sense, it is cumulative and, as per definition, 
it would increase with age. It reveals how many women 
experienced violence at some time in their lives. This is 
especially important for advocacy and awareness raising 
efforts. 


Prevalence in the 12 months preceding the survey ("current 
violence") reflects types of violence occurring in the past 12 
months. This is by definition lower than lifetime prevalence 
because it measures recent experiences of violence. The 
proportion experiencing violence in the past 12 months is 
important in efforts to understand the situation at one point 
in time: the present situation. This is significant for drafting 
intervention programs (e.g. how many women would currently 
need services). The 12-month period is also significant 


for monitoring change to determine the impact of these 
programs. 

Partnership definition 

In this study, "ever-partnered" refers to women who have 
had a relationship with a man, whether it is in marriage or 
out of marriage, such as cohabiting, separated, divorced, or 
widowed. 

Fieldworkers' selection and training 

Female and male field staff were carefully screened and 
selected then trained over four weeks to build field staff 
confidence in order to collect information in a safe and 
sensitive way. Supervisors were selected at the end of training 
and engaged in an extra week-long workshop. Pilot testing in 
the field took place during the last week of the training on a 
peri-urban island of the capital atoll, Majuro. 5 This location 
was not included in the final sample though it should be 
noted that the island had very high rates of violence with 
nearly three-quarters of the women interviewed experiencing 
physical violence. 6 At the end of the training, 15 female 
field researchers and two male field editors were retained 
and distributed over four field teams. Each team had one 
supervisor and one field editor. 

Ethical and safety considerations 

The safety, both of the women who were being interviewed and 
of the interviewers, was of utmost importance and the ethical 
and safety recommendations developed by the WPIO were 
used to guide the research. 7 For example, a "safe name," Family 
Health and Safety Study (FHSS), was used in the research to 
avoid revealing that the study was on domestic violence; it was 
explained as a survey on women's health and life experiences. 
Only one woman per selected household could be interviewed 
and all interviews were conducted in private. In the case of 
the outer islands where safety measures such as cell-phone 
check-in were not possible, respondents were gathered at a 
central location (usually the health center or church) and from 
there taken to a private area for their one-on-one interview. 
Researchers had a responsibility to ensure that the research 
did not lead to participants suffering further harm and did 
not further traumatize participants. 8 The nature of the survey 
design intends to ease potentially traumatic situations, not to 
exacerbate them. The survey begins with basic information, 
during which time the field researchers have the opportunity 
to build trust with the respondent. After questions relating to 
experiences with violence, the questions lead into discussion 


5 Peri-urban is defined here as communities with access to better services (electricity, healthcare, regular transportation) (EPPSO). 

6 These statistics were not included in the final sample as the pilot test was used to test the questionnaire and make final decisions on the field research team. Changes in the methods used may 
have affected the final results. 

7 WHO. (2001). Putting women first: Ethical and safety recommendations for research on domestic violence against women. Geneva, World Health Organization (WHO/FCH/GWH/01.1). 

8 In this report "participants" and "respondents" are used interchangeably. 
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on financial autonomy and self-reflection to bring closure to a 
difficult discussion. Furthermore, interviewers were trained to 
respect the respondents' decisions and choices. Information 
on existing support services (which, in the RMI, are minimal at 
best) was provided to each urban area respondent at the end 
of their interview. All women were assured that their stories 
would help families of the Marshall Islands. 

Each field researcher signed a confidentiality agreement 
stating that they would not share details of interviews with 
any outside party. Field researchers assured participants that 
their stories would not be shared with anyone, not even the 
police, and that all interviews were coded so that names were 
not matched to responses. 

To assure the safety of field researchers, every team member 
was given a cell phone or SIM card for use in their own 
telephone and was required to check in with their supervisor 
at the completion of each survey. Team members re-grouped 
at agreed upon times and no one worked after sunset. As 
discussed previously, on rural and remote islands, women 
were gathered in one location to ensure the safety of all 
researchers and respondents. If it was necessary to visit a 
home in the outer islands, one female and one male team 
member would accompany the researcher. It was decided 
that, to ensure the safety of field researchers and respondents, 
travel to sample sites should be by boat as the national airline 
is unreliable and could result in field staff stranded in outer 
islands, putting both staff and respondents at risk. A locally 
owned vessel, Lady E, was chosen based on its capacity to 
complete the proposed schedule in one trip with the least cost 
to the project and ability for staff to sleep and work on board. 
Crew from the Lady E also provided security, if requested, by 
team supervisors. 

Qualitative component 

Qualitative data were gathered through key stakeholder 
interviews, survivor reports, focus groups, and accounts 
gathered from field researchers. These methods were deemed 
sufficient based on previous baseline research projects. 

Results 

Violence against women by partners 

All women who had ever had a partner were asked whether 
they had experienced specific acts of physical, sexual, and 
emotional violence by their husbands or partners. If a woman 
confirmed having been exposed to any of those acts, more 
detailed questions were asked about how frequently the acts 
had been committed. Two different periods were considered 
with regard to when those acts were committed: the 12 
months preceding the interview ("current violence") and any 
period in their life ("lifetime experience of violence"). 


Ekakwikwi jinen emman is a Marshallese cultural attribute 
that implies that women are the mothers of all men and each 
man should take a stand when his mother (or any female 
relative) experiences violence. It is therefore overwhelming to 
see the following data regarding violence against women by 
intimate partners and others. 

Physical violence by partners 

Overall, 48% of ever-partnered women reported having 
experienced physical violence in their lifetime and 16% had 
experienced physical violence in the 12 months preceding 
the interview. Results for current physical violence by age of 
the respondent show that this type of violence starts early in 
a relationship, with 38% of respondents aged 15-24 having 
already experienced partner violence in their lifetimes. More 
than 60% of these experiences happened in the past 12 
months. Older women have experienced high rates of lifetime 
violence (57% of women aged 45-49 versus 38% of women 
aged 15-24) and 12-month prevalence decreases with age 
(12% of women aged 45-49 versus 25% of women aged 15- 
24). 

There is some variation between the urban areas (Majuro and 
Ebeye) and the outer islands. Most significantly, prevalence of 
women who experienced lifetime physical violence is higher 
on the outer islands than the urban centers but recent violence 
is higher in the urban areas. Flowever, data from this study 
show a significant overlap of women experiencing multiple 
types of violence. Though instances of lifetime prevalence 
do decrease with increased education (56% of women with 
elementary education versus 43% of those with at least some 
college), education does not relieve a woman's experience 
with violence. 

The majority of women who experienced injuries due to partner 
violence experienced injuries multiple times (3-5 times: 40%; 
>5 times: 46%). The majority of women who reported physical 
violence by a partner reported that it happened multiple times, 
with most reporting severe acts of violence, meaning they 
were hit with a fist, kicked, dragged, beaten up, choked, burnt, 
or had a weapon used against them. Of these women who 
had experienced physical abuse by a partner, 12% had lost 
consciousness due to injuries. Flowever, more than 90% did 
not report their experiences. Of those who did (N=45), they 
did so because they were severely injured, their life had been 
threatened, or they simply could not endure the abuse. 

Most of the ever-partnered respondents had been pregnant 
(N=860). Of these women, roughly 11% had experienced 
abuse while pregnant and 30% had been kicked or punched in 
the abdomen. Three-quarters of the cases of reported abuse 
while pregnant stated that the violence occurred at the hands 
of the child's father. 
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Sexual violence by partners 

Of all ever-partnered women, 21% reported in interviews that 
they had experienced at least one act of sexual violence in 
their lifetime and 6% in the past 12 months. The experience 
of sexual partner violence does not differ significantly by 
geographical area or educational level of the respondent. 

Emotional abuse and controlling behaviors by 
partners 

As detailed in the full report, emotional abuse is often 
connected to other forms of abuse. Nearly half (48%) of 
ever-partnered respondents reported they had experienced 
emotional abuse in their lifetimes, while 22% had experienced 
emotional abuse within the past 12 months. 

Shockingly, the majority of those experiencing emotional 
abuse disclosed that they were threatened with harm or that 
the partner threatened to harm a loved one (34%), or that they 
were intimidated (33%). 

The study also measured a range of controlling behaviors by 
the partner. These are not included in the prevalence rates 
for emotional abuse, but it is important to note that many 
researchers see controlling behaviors as a risk factor for 
partner violence. 

We found high levels of controlling behaviors in the study: 80% 
of ever-partnered women reported that they have experienced 
at least one type of controlling behavior. This includes 71% 
of partners who insisted on knowing where the woman was 
at all times; 48% of women needed to ask permission before 
seeking health care; 39% of women reported that her partner 
kept her from seeing her friends. 

Combining physical, sexual, and emotional abuse 
by partners 

In the RMI, physical and sexual violence by intimate partners 
overlap to quite a large extent. Nationwide, 20% of women 
reported partner sexual violence only and 48% of women 
reported that they were subjected to physical violence only, 
while 51% reported physical and/or sexual violence by their 
partner. 

The prevalence rate for physical and/or sexual violence in 
the 12 months preceding the interview is staggering at nearly 
20 %. 

In the RMI, it is seen that women experiencing violence are not 
experiencing only one type: 61% of respondents experienced 
physical, sexual, and emotional violence. 

Economic abuse by partners 

The study also examined the prevalence of economic abuse, 
which can be regarded as control over economic resources 


in such a manner that one partner cannot benefit from the 
earned resources. More than one-quarter (27%) of women 
reported that their partner either took the money she had 
earned or saved and/or refused to give her money for the 
needs of the family. 

Violence against women by non¬ 
partners 

Traditionally, women grew up and stayed on their own 
land parcels even after marriage in order to ensure their 
safety, respect, and responsibility in this matrilineal society. 
Though this research does not imply that violence did not 
exist historically, Marshallese cultural attributes suggest 
that women in the past were more protected in their homes, 
both before and after partnership. Conversations with key 
stakeholders, namely traditional leaders and elders, revealed 
a belief that the changes began with missionary influence and 
were exacerbated by the U.S. nuclear testing program. 

Physical violence by others against women since 
age 15 

One-third (33%) of women in the RMI have experienced 
physical violence by a non-partner at least once since the 
age of 15. We use the term non-partner here to describe any 
person, male or female, who is not an intimate partner. 

The prevalence rate was slightly higher in the outer islands 
(38%) compared to the urban areas (32%) with similar 
reporting across education levels, religions, and the assets 
index. Most women (nearly 22%) who reported physical 
violence by non-partners reported that this had happened a 
few times (2-5) and 17% reported injuries from the violence. 
In the majority of cases, perpetrators were mothers or 
stepmothers (19%), fathers or stepfathers (18%), and other 
female family members (6%). 

Sexual violence by others against women since 
age 15 

Approximately 13% of all women reported experiencing sexual 
violence since they were 15 years old, with a higher proportion 
reporting this in the urban areas (11 %) than in the outer islands 
(8%). The majority of those reported that the act in question 
was forced intercourse. 

Of those reporting sexual violence by non-partners since 
age 15, most alleged a single perpetrator with male family 
members and male acquaintances as the abuser. Roughly 
1% of women reported sexual violence by female family 
members, including mother or stepmother. 

Childhood sexual abuse before 15 years of age 

Less than 5% of women reported that they experienced 
childhood sexual abuse. However, when given the face card at 
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the end of the interview, an additional 5% disclosed childhood 
sexual abuse. 

Comparing partner and non-partner violence 

Overall, an astonishing 69% of women in the RMI have 
experienced physical or sexual violence in their lives by 
someone, partner or non-partner. 

Women's attitudes and perceptions 

Women's attitudes towards gender roles 

Though the Marshall Islands is a matrilineal society, the 
majority of those surveyed refer to the man as the head 
of household. This is echoed later in the survey with data 
showing 48% of women believe that a woman must obey 
her husband and 49% believe that the man should show he 
is the boss. Nearly 40% of women believe they are obliged to 
have sex with their husbands and as one woman from a focus 
group stated, the man has the right to force sex with a woman 
if they are married. 

These attitudes are similar in outer islands and urban areas 
with slight decreases in agreement with the younger age 
groups. This mindset changes significantly with increased 
education (55% agreement for those with elementary 
education versus 35% for those with at least some college) 
but still exists in a considerable number of women. 

Women's attitudes around justifications for a 
man to beat his wife 

Women were asked if it was justified for a man to beat his 
wife in a number of circumstances. The proportion agreeing 
that it was justified to beat a wife differed widely depending on 
the circumstances given. As many as 75% of all respondents 
agreed with the statement that a husband could beat his wife 
if she was unfaithful, 65% agreed that a man could beat his 
wife if she didn't complete the housework, while the lowest 
proportion (38%) agreed with the statement that a man could 
beat his wife if she refused sex. 

Women's attitudes around reasons for a wife to 
refuse sex with her husband 

While many women agreed that they had a right to be beaten 
(seen often by focus group participants as 'discipline' or 
'teaching'), most believed they had a right to refuse sex, 
though only on certain occasions. Women were asked if they 
believed that a woman has the right to refuse sex with her 
husband in a number of situations: if she does not want to; if 
her husband is drunk; if she is sick; and if he mistreats her. A 
majority agreed that if she is sick she can refuse sex (82%), or 
if the husband mistreats her (80%). Fewer women believe they 
have a right to refuse sex if they do not want to (57%). 
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These statistics are similar throughout age groups, 
educational levels, and socioeconomic status and lead the 
research team to posit that women are unaware of their rights 
within a relationship and their human rights in general. 

Women's perceptions of causes of violence 

The results of focus groups confirm survey data regarding the 
perception among women that the domestic violence they 
experience is caused by: 

O Not loving the partner 

O Partners not respecting each other 

O Extra-marital affairs (both men and women) 

O Alcohol 

O Weakened family structure 
O Weakened community structure 
O Loss of culture (manit) 

O Lack of respect 
O Jealousy 
O Distrust 

Partner violence and women's health 

Injuries due to violence 

The majority of women suffering from physical violence 
experienced severe violence in their lifetimes (38%) versus 
moderate violence (11%). Twenty-one percent of women 
reported injuries as a result of abuse. The most common 
injuries reported by those suffering from injuries were 
scratches, abrasions, and bruises (72%); cuts, punctures, 
bites (47%); broken eardrum, eye injuries (34%); burns (19%); 
and broken teeth (18%). Nearly half (46%) of those reporting 
injuries suffered injuries more than 5 times. 

Associations between physical or sexual violence 
and health outcomes 

All women in the survey answered a number of questions on 
their general, mental, and reproductive health. In the analysis, 
the health of women who had ever experienced physical and/ 
or sexual partner violence was compared with that of those 
who had never experienced it. Women who had experienced 
partner violence were more likely to report poor health. They 
also were more likely to have had recent problems with 
walking and carrying out daily activities, pain, memory loss, 
emotional distress (as measured by a score on a self-reported 
questionnaire of 20 questions, SRQ20), and suicidal thoughts. 

Women's self-reporting of their health shows that 35% of 



women report that their experiences with partner violence 
affect their health and well-being 'a lot.' 

Similar differences were found for reproductive health. In 
particular, miscarriages were more likely to be reported by 
women who experienced violence compared to women who 
did not disclose violence by their partner. 

Furthermore, 94% of women report that their partners did not 
approve of condom use, putting women at risk for serious 
consequences such as hepatitis, HIV/AIDs, other STIs, and 
mis-timed pregnancies. 

Impact on children, cycle of violence 

Partner violence and children's well-being 

Women who had children aged between 5 and 12 years old and 
who had experienced partner violence were only slightly more 
likely to report that these children had behavioral problems 
(such as nightmares [28% with no violence reported versus 
32% reporting], bedwetting [21% with no violence reported 
versus 22% reporting], but more statistically significant is that 
the child is quiet or withdrawn [19% with no violence reported 
versus 27% reporting - p-value=0.078]). This may show that 
there is actually more violence occurring in the homes than 
reported or that there are other factors present in homes that 
affect children's behavior. 

The cycle of violence 

Most women (63%) stated that their children had never 
witnessed violence while roughly 30% report that children 
have witnessed domestic violence once, several, or many 
times. These figures may be understated, given the high 
number of women experiencing partner violence and the 
residence of most Marshallese families in extended units, 
often with multiple members in one dwelling. 

Women's coping strategies 

More than 90% of women who reported violence held their 
stories secret and did not report partner violence to anyone. 
For many participants, their first disclosure was to the FFISS 
field researcher. If a woman did report violence, it was to 
friends (20%), her parents (15%) or siblings (12%). Only 1 % of 
women who experienced physical or sexual violence sought 
help from police and less than 1% sought help from a doctor 
or health worker. 

Approximately one-third of the abused women left home 
for at least one night. Those who left home stayed away, on 
average, for about two weeks. Women usually returned home 
because they were asked to do so by the husband or family, as 
well as for other family reasons. 


Conclusions 

When the results of this national research on domestic 
violence against women are examined, the most striking 
findings are: 

O The majority of women in the RMI have experienced 
physical and/or sexual violence by a partner or non¬ 
partner, with more than half of women reporting that 
violence to be by a partner. 

O There is significant overlap in the types of violence that 
women have experienced; if she is experiencing violence, 
it is usually more than one type. 

O Education does not relieve a woman's experience with 
violence. 

O Many women feel that violence is a justified or acceptable 
punishment for wrong-doing. 

O The majority of women do not report their experiences 
with violence. 

O Very few respondents use condoms, which puts them at 
high risk for STIs and mistimed pregnancies. 

O Though many statistics are similar for urban and outer 
islands, the support resources available to women on 
outer islands are almost non-existent, and complicated 
by often limited travel opportunities to the urban centers. 

O Non-partner violence is most often at the hands of close 
family members. 

O Violence against women during the lifecycle shows 
variations among subcategories, such as age, education, 
and region, but no category is spared: women are being 
abused in all levels of Marshallese society. 

Two previous studies on VAW have been completed in the 
RMI but neither has been able to give a complete picture as 
in this FFISS. The data reveal a somber situation including 
intimidation, threats, controlling behavior, and acts of physical, 
sexual, emotional, and economic violence to women by the 
person who should be closest to her - her husband. And for 
most women, the violence in her marriage was not her first 
experience with violence. Prior to marriage, many women 
already came from situations of repeated physical violence 
committed by others whom they trusted - mothers, fathers, 
family members, and friends. 

In most societies in the world, violence against women and 
children is now recognized as an abuse of their human rights, 9 
and a practice that governments and civil society are taking 


9 World Health Organization (Producer). (2012, 7 August 2013). Violence against women. Fact Sheet No 239. 
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action to end. In a matrilineal society, it is distressing to know 
that our mothers are experiencing such abuse. 

As seen in the UNICEF Child Protection Baseline Research, 
declining family values thatonce protected women and children 
have given way to increased violence and fear. Nevertheless, 
certain programs based on traditional Marshallese customs 
and values that have been researched and proven successful 
(USP's Jaki-ed, WUTMI's iBRAVE, Juren Ae, WAM, Jitok 
Kapeel, Youth to Youth in Health) provide a number of useful 
entry points for campaigns and programs, and should be used 
as leverage in strategies to prevent and respond to violence. 
This study points towards important traditional values, such 
as mutual respect and reciprocity, that would support women 
and families, and that could be promoted and utilized in the 
strategies to fight violence against women and children and to 
promote gender eguality and women empowerment. 

Recommendations 

There is no 'one-size-fits-all' strategy for addressing VAW. 
It is therefore important to tailor interventions to the needs 
of women and families in different settings with particular 
attention to short-, medium-, and long-term outcomes of 
interventions. 10 Contextualized interventions and strong 
partnership between traditional leaders and the civil sector 
can set the foundation for sustainable programming. 
Additionally, research is an invaluable tool "to build a 
body of evidence required for a comprehensive long-term 
response." * 11 As discussed in Chapter 12, research is also 
seen as a valuable intervention, particularly in resource-poor 
countries like the RMI. It is recommended that a comparative 
analysis of the recent RMI/UNICEF Child Protection Baseline 
Research (CPBR) and FHSS be completed with attention 
to youth quintiles, along with a survey of positive working 
models of VAW response in the Pacific. Research will aid 
in the development of contextualized curricula and an 
evaluation framework with adaptable methodologies for a 
given geographical area or relevant organization. Every sector 
of society must be accessed to ensure a holistic response 
to VAW, and the RMI National Strategic Plan provides the 
groundwork for successful implementation of interventions. 

The following are a summary of recommendations further 
discussed in the main report: 

O Consult with the Council of Iroij for insight into traditional 
pathways for strengthening families 

O Ask traditional leaders for assistance in promoting 
traditional family attributes 


O Conduct progressive training programs with current and 
next-generation traditional leaders 

O Encourage each community to enact Community 
Protection Plans to include community workers 

O Construct communally-built women's huts and safe 
houses on each island or atoll 

O Conduct grass-roots primary prevention workshops, in 
multiple languages 

O Have the Public Service Commission mandates include 
an offenders' registry, gender awareness workshops, and 
creation of new positions for Community Workers and 
Social Workers 

O Upgrade the Ministry of Justice reporting database, 
increase the number of female officers, establish a family 
support unit for the outer islands, and enhance training 
provisions forjudges 

O Improve Ministry of Health mental health and counselling 
programs, and designated safe rooms for women and 
children; endorse first-response protocols; improve data 
collection for the reporting mechanism 

O Have the Ministry of Education develop life skills and 
primary prevention curricula, require all teachers and 
administrators to participate in a course regarding VAW 
and child abuse, initiate more non-formal and informal 
training opportunities to address school leavers 

O Extend government mandates to include formal 
endorsement of the RMI Gender Policy, core funding 
for NGOs working toward violence prevention, creation 
of a Ministry of Women and Family Affairs, a National 
Research Board, and a national human rights mechanism 
as a stand-alone institution 

O Conduct parallel analysis of FHSS, CPBR, and the recently 
completed Preventing Adolescent Pregnancy (PAP) study 

O Conduct an International Men and Gender Equality Survey 
(IMAGES) 


10 Kilonzo, N., Dartnall, E. and Obbayi M. (2013). Briefing paper: Policy and practice requirements to scale sexual violence services in low resource settings. LVCT and SVRI. LVCT, Nairobi, Kenya. 

11 ibid. 
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1.1. Violence against women 

Without exception, violence against women (VAW) is a global 
phenomenon that crosses cultural, geographic, religious, 
social and economic boundaries. This includes the Pacific 
Islands. As a violation of human rights, VAW deprives women 
of their right to take part fully in social and economic life. 
Furthermore, it underpins many physical and mental health 
problems, and in some instances causes loss of life. 12 The 
impact of violence is visible not only on the health and lives 
among women who experience violence, but also on their 
children, families and society as a whole. 

International research reveals that VAW is most prevalent 
in a woman's immediate social setting. In a considerable 
proportion of VAW cases, perpetrators are the husband or 
intimate partner and/or other family members. 13 

In The Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against 
Women adopted by the United Nations (UN) General Assembly 
in 1993, violence against women is defined as "any act of 
gender-based violence that results in, or is likely to result in 
physical, sexual or psychological harm or suffering to women, 
including threats of such acts, coercion or arbitrary deprivation 
of liberty, whether occurring in public or private life" u 

VAW is both a cause and effect of women's unequal status 
in society. Its serious consequences on women's health 
and wellbeing and on that of their families and community 
compel us to take action. The violence that women and 
girls experience is typically concealed inside the home, at 
the hands of intimate partners and family members, and is 
therefore difficult to recognize and document and even harder 
to prevent. 


Violence against women is commonly linked to a web of 
attitudinal, structural and systemic inequalities that are 
"gender based" because they are associated with women's 
subordinate position in relation to men's in society. 15 

Figure 1,1, Eeotagfcd! mwleS of factors issociaterfwith partner 



There is consensus that no single cause adequately accounts 
for domestic and partner violence against women. 16 To 
understand the interplay of factors that combine to cause 
partner violence, researchers commonly use an ecological 
framework in which risk factors at individual, relationship, 
community and societal levels are represented as nested 
circles, as presented in Figure 1.1. 17 The individual level 
includes biological or personal aspects that could influence the 
behavior of individuals, affecting the possibility of committing 
or experiencing violence (e.g. age, educational level, income, 
and substance abuse). The relationship level looks at how 
relationships with family, friends and peers increase the risk 
of being a victim or perpetrator of violence. At the community 
level, risk factors may be population density, high levels of 
unemployment, crime, and lack of social support, together 
with male peer groups that condone and legitimize men's 
violence and women's peer groups that normalize violence. 


12 World Health Organization (Producer). (2012,7 August 2013). Violence against women. Fact Sheet No 239. Retrieved from http://www.who.int/mediacentre/factsheets/fs239/en/. 

13 EG Krug et al., (eds). (2002). World Report on Violence and Health. Geneva, World Health Organization. 

14 United Nations. (1993). Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against Women. United Nations General Assembly Resolution, document A/RES/48/104. New York, NY. 

15 G Krantz and C Garcia-Moreno. (2005). Violence against women. Journal of Epidemiology and Community Health, 59(10): 818-821. 

16 LL Heise. (2011). What works to prevent partner violence: an evidence overview. London: Strive. 

17 L Heise, M Ellsberg, M Gottemoeller. (1999). Ending violence against women. Population Report, 27:1 -43. 
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Finally, the societal level refers to causal factors related to the 
social structure, laws, policies, cultural norms and attitudes 
that reinforce violence against women in society. 

A lack of understanding of the magnitude of the problem, its 
causes and consequences, or whether these characteristics 
are similar or different across cultures and countries, including 
in the Pacific region, hinders the development of efforts to 
address it. 

Since the 1990s, domestic violence has entered the 
international agenda with sustained efforts of women's 
movements and international organizations that are active 
on women's issues. The number of surveys and studies 
conducted on violence against women has increased 
steadily, especially in the last decade of the 20th century. A 
significant amount of information has accumulated both on 
the prevalence and on the risk factors and consequences 
of violence against women. In its WHO Multi-country Study 
on Women's Health and Domestic Violence against Women , 
WPIO collected data from over 24,000 women in 10 countries 
representing diverse cultural, geographical, and urban and 
rural settings including: Bangladesh, Brazil, Ethiopia, Japan, 
Peru, Namibia, Samoa, Serbia and Montenegro, Thailand, and 
the United Republic of Tanzania. 18 

Development of the methodology for the WPIO Multi-country 
Study began in 1997 to remedy the lack of reliable and 
comparable data on VAW, its consequences and root causes. 
This was one of the first studies to research domestic violence 
across countries from a public health and gender sensitive 
perspective. The methodology, combining qualitative and 
quantitative research methodologies, ensures reliable 
results that are comparable across countries. It further 


adheres to specific ethical and safety standards, developed 
for research on VAW, 19 including giving great importance to 
training and involvement of researchers and interviewers, 
as well as support for field staff and respondents who need 
it. Furthermore, it encourages the engagement of a range 
of actors in the research process to facilitate use of results, 
leading to policy change and intervention. The standardized 
questionnaire is well tested and validated for use in many 
different settings and can be used with minimal adaptation 
in most settings. 

The actual implementation of the WPIO Multi-country Study 
took place between 2000 and 2005. The methodology has 
become an international standard and example of best 
practice for research on VAW and is now widely replicated 
around the world (outside the context of the Multi-country 
Study) in order to get internationally comparable data. Figure 
1.2 shows a number of the countries where the method has 
been used. 

The WPIO study showed that the reported prevalence of 
physical or sexual partner violence against women over their 
lifetime varied from 15% to 71% and that this was generally 
between 30% and 60% in many research regions. 

In the past decade, WPIO VAW survey methodology has been 
used in national investigations in countries in the Pacific 
region. One of the first studies of VAW in the region allowing 
for international comparison was the Samoa Family Plealth 
and Safety Study (SFPISS), which formed part of a UNFPA- 
supported multi-country study, co-funded by New Zealand 
and implemented in 2000 by the Secretariat of the Pacific 
Community (SPC) with the technical support of the World 
Plealth Organization. 20 


Figure 1.2. Countries where the WHO multi-country study methodology 

has been used 
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18 C Garcia-Moreno, HAFM Jansen, et al. (2005). WHO Multi-country Study on Women’s Health and Domestic Violence against Women. Initial results on prevalence, health outcomes and women's 
responses. Geneva, World Health Organization. 

19 World Health Organization. (2001). Putting women first: ethical and safety considerations for research on domestic violence against women. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health Organization. 

20 Secretariat of the Pacific Community, United Nations Population Fund, and Government of Samoa. (2007). The Samoa Family Health and Safety Study, 
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More recently, in 2008, similar studies have been done in 
Solomon Islands and Kiribati, as part of the project Socio¬ 
cultural Research on Gender based Violence and Child Abuse 
in Melanesia and Micronesia 212Z 23 These three studies, 
which used the same research methodology, were designed 
to estimate the prevalence of VAW and to identify country- 
specific risk factors and consequences of violence to enable 
the development of appropriate policies and programs for 
response and intervention. 

Besides these three studies conducted in the context of 
UNFPA projects, the same methodology was used in 2009. 
In Vanuatu, the research was implemented by the Vanuatu 
Women's Centre in partnership with the National Statistics 
Office. 24 In Fiji, it was implemented by the Fiji Women's Crisis 
Centre and in Tonga by the NGO Ma'a Fafine mo e Famili Inc. 

The six countries in the Pacific that have conducted a survey 
on VAW all employed the methodology that was developed 
for the WFIO Multi-country Study on Women's Health and 
Domestic Violence (though only Samoa was effectively part 
of this WFIO study). This is an enormous advantage of these 
studies; the use of a standard questionnaire and methodology 
ensures comparability of data between settings and the use of 
a validated and well tested methodology enhances credibility. 

Along with the RMI, four other Pacific countries are engaged 
in VAW studies based on the WHO Multi-country Study on 
Women's Health and Domestic Violence: Palau, Cook Islands, 
Nauru, and the Federated States of Micronesia (FSM). 

1.2. Women United Together Marshall 
Islands (WUTMI) 

As Implementing Partner (IP) with UNFPA, the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (MolA) contracted Women United Together 
Marshall Islands (WUTMI) to oversee the FPISS because of 
their successful project record. 

As an umbrella organization for individual women's 
clubs throughout the Marshall Islands, WUTMI boasts a 
membership of over 900 women in 22 local chapters. It was 
established in 1987 and re-vitalized in 2000, and is chartered 
by the Government of the Republic of the Marshall Islands to 
operate as a non-governmental, not-for-profit organization. 

In serving as the voice of women in the Marshall Islands, 
WUTMI's primary goal isto support and strengthen Marshallese 
women, and in so doing, to strengthen Marshallese families. 
WUTMI seeks to promote and provide activities that preserve 


and strengthen the values of traditional Marshallese culture 
as well as addressing the realities of modern life in the islands. 
The current area of focus is to prepare the younger generation 
to assume their role in society as healthy mothers, educators, 
health professionals, leaders and businesswomen. WUTMI 
seeks resources for empowerment, life skills development, for 
research into areas such as gender-based violence (GBV) and 
child abuse, and for training in areas of the greatest need. 

WUTMI's mission is to serve as "the voice of Marshallese 
women, for the empowerment and advancement of women, 
through protection of cultural knowledge and human rights 
and safeguarding our island environment and inherent 
resources." Four on-going goals are: 

Goal 1: Strengthen Knowledge and Practice of Mantin Majol, 
Indigenous and Natural Resources 

Goal 2: Promote Capacity Building and Sustainable 
Development 

Goal 3: Advance Good Governance and Fluman Rights 

Goal 4: Strengthen the voice of women through a structurally 
stronger WUTMI Organization. 

As a grassroots organization, WUTMI carries out various 
projects by networking and reaching outto individual women's 
organizations throughout the 22 major atoll communities in 
the Republic. WUTMI was formed in order to strengthen the 
female voice in the Marshall Islands by joining together women 
from across the country under one united organization with 
common goals. 

Since 2000, WUTMI has successfully carried-out more 
than twenty projects, some of which are still on-going. All 
projects were/are funded by grants secured from outside 
donors, as WUTMI receives minimal regular funding from the 
Marshallese government. Through these projects countless 
women have been served and major challenges faced by 
Marshallese women have been addressed. WUTMI takes on 
various projects to tackle social, health and environmental 
issues such as parenting skills, gender-based violence, FIIV, 
STIs and TB, substance abuse, climate change, disaster risk 
management, and sustainable livelihoods: 

O Women Against Violence through Education - US funded 
(2002-2006) 

O Flealthy Information Project (2003-2006) - US funded 

O Substance Abuse and Prevention Training (2003-2005) - 
US funded 


21 Secretariat of the Pacific Community, for Ministry of Women, Youth and Children's Affairs. Solomon Islands Family Health and Safety Study: A study on violence against women and children, 
(2009). 

22 Government of the Republic of Kiribati. (2010). Kiribati Family Health and Support Study: A study on violence against women and children. 

23 HAFM Jansen. (2010). Swimming against the Tide: Lessons Learned from Field Research on Violence Against Women in Solomon Islands and Kiribati. UNFPA. 

24 Vanuatu Women's Centre, Vanuatu National Statistics Office. (2011). The Vanuatu National Survey on Women's Lives and Family Relationships. 
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O Protection of Women/Enhancing Human Rights (2006- 
2007) - DFAT funded 

O Sea Turtle Genetic Sampling, Data Collection, and Satellite 
Tagging Project in the Marshall Islands (2006-2009) - 
US/University of Hawaii funded 

O Parents as Teachers/Early Childhood Parents Education 
(2003-present) - US and NZAID funded 

O Sustainable Livelihood Project (2005-present) - UNDP 
funded 

O UNIFEM Voter Education (2005-2007) - UNIFEM NZ and 
UNIFEM Pacific 

O Awareness on Conservation and Preservation of 
Environment (2005-present) 

O Capacity Building Project (2009) - DFAT SGS 

O Outer Island Radio and Recording Project (2009) - DFAT 
DAP 

O Substance Abuse and Prevention (2009-present) - US 
funded 

O Gender Equality in Leadership (2009-present) - New 
Zealand/UN Pacific funded 

O Violence Against Women (2009-2011) - Iceland 
Government funded 

O Bob Festival 2010 - DFAT DAP 

O Initiative for a Better Response to Address Violence 
Everywhere (iBRAVE) ( 2010-2013) - UN Trust Fund to 
End Violence Against Women 

O Women in Leadership Media Campaign (2010-2011) - 
East Asia-Pacific Public Diplomacy grant (US) 

O Millennium Development Goals project (2010) - UNDP 

O WUTMI FM 105.1 Radio Station (2010-present) - Canada 
Fund 

O Bob Festival 2011-DFAT DAP 

O Al in Ninnin (Lullabies) project (2011 -present) - UNESCO 

O HIV/STIs project (2012)-SPC 

O Climate Adaptation, Disaster Risk Reduction and 
Education (CADRE) (2014) - funded by International 
Office for Migration (IOM) 

O Arno Development of Methods for In-kind Reimbursement 
for Electricity (ADMIRE) (2014) - UNDP 

O Ekutok Maroro (Coastal Management and beautification) 
(2013-2014) - The Nature Conservancy 

O Secretariat for the National Advisory Committee for HIV, 
STIs, and TB (2013-2017) - Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) 

O Family Health and Safety Study (2012-2014) - UNFPA 

In 2002, WUTMI completed a CDC-funded "Women Against 

Violence through Education" (WAVE) project some of 

whose findings foreshadowed subsequent findings of both 


high domestic violence rates in the country (29% in urban 
areas; 27% in rural areas), and of the majority of women's 
disinclination to tell anyone about the abuse experienced 
(51.9%). WUTMI has also learned that women are now ready 
to talk to someone about the abuse. 

WUTMI has already begun to break down the "wall of silence" 
around the issue of domestic violence in the Marshall Islands. 
In 2006, WUTMI completed a Legislative Compliance Review, 
in accordance with CEDAW, that found the RMI lacking 
in response to domestic violence. In 2007, as part of the 
Protection of Women/Enhancing Human Rights (POWEHR) 
project, WUTMI worked with the previous administration in 
the Marshall Islands to educate the government about the 
need to amend the RMI Criminal Code to comply with CEDAW. 

The Protecting Our Women Enhancing Human Rights 
(POWEHR) project advocated for a specific domestic violence 
bill, which was not achieved, in part because legislators 
lacked adequate knowledge about CEDAW/CRC. Since the 
completion of the POWEHR project, WUTMI has gained the 
support of important stakeholders, such as the Ministry of 
Justice, the Department of Public Safety and the Ministry 
of Health, which have pledged to be part of an ongoing 
collaborative effort to address the issue of domestic violence 
in the Marshall Islands. In 2009, WUTMI received funding to 
expand the domestic violence awareness campaign that was 
started during the POWEHR project to include other accessible 
and highly populated atolls. 

iBRAVE is a three-year project to educate the general public, 
national government and first responders about the issue 
of domestic violence. The strong cultural reluctance to 
discuss domestic violence in the public arena makes the first 
component of the iBRAVE project (awareness and education 
through a multi-media campaign) essential to sustaining 
gains beyond the term of the project. By increasing awareness 
across all sectors about the personal, social, and economic 
costs related to domestic violence, WUTMI has gained the 
support needed to accomplish the project goals. iBRAVE is the 
first comprehensive effort in the RMI to develop national laws, 
policies and plans of action to end domestic violence. 

In 2007, WUTMI promoted the Nitijela's establishment of a 
Resources Development Committee (RDC) on CEDAW/CRC, 
to improve coordination among stakeholders and serve as 
a consultative forum, especially with respect to legislative 
reform and policy development. This committee comprises 
representatives from the Office of the Secretary of key 
government ministries, staff from the Women in Development 
Office (which is within the Ministry of Internal Affairs), 
representatives from WUTMI and Youth to Youth in Health, 
which is a non-government organization for young people. 
The Secretary of Internal Affairs serves as the Chairman of 
the RDC. The members of the RDC will develop measures 
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and policies to implement CEDAW/CRC, including legislative 
reform; establish relevant mechanisms and mainstream the 
rights of women and children into sectoral strategies; and 
advocate for sufficient human and financial resources to carry 
out the above. 

More recently, WUTMI is known for their pressure on the RMI 
government to pass a 'domestic violence bill' in accordance 
with CEDAW. The Domestic Violence Prevention and Protection 
Act (DVPPA), PL 93-2011, was passed in September 2011 and 
WUTMI has been working closely with the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs to ensure implementation of the legislation by the key 
stakeholders. WUTMI has collaborated with the Public Safety 
Department and the Ministry of Health on the drafting and 
endorsement of first-response protocols so that domestic 
violence and violence against women are properly addressed. 

1.3. Marshall Islands: geographic and 
demographic context 

The Republic of the Marshall Islands, known historically 
as Aelon Kein Ad, or Our Islands, is located in the Northern 


Pacific and comprises 29 atolls and 5 islands, 26 of which are 
inhabited. It has a total land area of about 70 square miles 
spread over 750,000 square miles of ocean. The country is 
geographically divided into two island chains: Ratak, in the 
east and Ralik to the west. (Figure 1.3). 

Nearly 53,000 people were counted in the 2011 census, with 
about 75% of the population living on the urban centers of 
Majuro and Ebeye. Increasing urbanization on the capital, 
Majuro, and the other major urban center, Ebeye, has an impact 
on the social dynamics of the community, exacerbating social 
problems and putting environmental pressure on the limited 
land area of the islands. 

With roughly 40% of the population in the 0-14 age group 26 
and more than 20% of the population between the ages of 15- 
24, the Marshall Islands has the highest youth population in 
the Pacific. 27 Basic education in the Marshall Islands is free 
and compulsory between the ages of 5-18, yet only 17% of 
the population has completed high school or a high school 
equivalency program, while only 12% have completed some 
college or higher education. 28 


Figure 1.2. Map of the Marshall Islands 
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26 RMI Census, 2011. 

27 R Curtain, (2011). The state of Pacific youth, 2011: Opportunities and obstacles. United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF Pacific). Secretariat of the Pacific Community. 

28 RMI Census, 2011. 
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Marshallese and English are the official languages though 
most government business is conducted in English. The 
Marshallese government is a democratic system based on 
both United States and British systems, wherein the people 
elect their senators to the Nitijela (parliament) who then 
collectively elect the president. Since Aelon Kein Ad became 
known as the Republic of the Marshall Islands in 1979, there 
has only been one woman sitting senator at any given time. 
Previous female senators 29 are Evelyn Konou (Jaluit), Abacca 
Anjain-Maddison (Rongelap), and Amenta Matthew (Utrik). 
Among the current 33 senators, the sole female, Dr. Hilda C. 
Heine, represents Aur Atoll and presently sits as Minister of 
Education. Only three women currently take leadership roles 
in the Council of Chiefs. 

Like most Small Island States (SISs), the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands has been subjected to varied colonial 
influence. Germany annexed the islands in 1885 and profited 
handsomely from the copra trade until World War I, when 
the Japanese took control of this strategic Pacific theater 
in 1914. 30 After many bloody battles in the Pacific Theater 
during World War II (including those at Wotje, Jaluit, Maloelap, 
Mili, Kwajalein, and Enewetak), the Japanese surrendered 
control of Micronesia to the United States, who later came 
to administer the islands in a trusteeship known as the Trust 
Territory (TT) of the Pacific Islands. 31 

It was during the TT times that the United States established 
the Pacific Proving Grounds for atmospheric nuclear weapons 
testing. In all, 42 bombs were detonated on Enewetak Atoll 
and 25 on Bikini Atoll. This testing period caused the exile of 
many islanders, leaving many domestic refugees even today. 
Some have argued that the bomb testing initiated what is now 
a prolonged humanitarian crisis. 

1.4. Marshallese society, family and 
kinship relations 

Marshallese culture was traditionally known to be so 
interwoven that it is said all Marshallese descend from 
juon wot neded 32 (one single woman's clothing mat) which 
illustrates the close connection between families. Marshallese 
belong to a jowi (clan) and within the smaller kin group there 
is a bwij (bloodline), both of which are passed on through the 
mother. 


In the past, women were protected in their families, particularly 
by their brothers and uncles, and stayed on their own land 
after marriage. Gender attributes such as iep jeltok 33 and iep 
jellok 34 bring to mind the qualities a young girl or boy would 
need to fill their baskets (iep) for their adult responsibilities. 
Since these islands belong to women, the attribute ekakwikwi 
jinen emman is representative of women as the mother of all 
men and that men must stand to defend their mothers. In light 
of these and many other cultural attributes, it is distressing 
that violence is so prevalent in the Marshall Islands. While 
further study is needed on the link between declining cultural 
values and increasing levels of violence, the data support an 
idea that effects of colonization have in fact disrupted gender 
balance, as seen in other indigenous communities. 35 

1.5. What is known on violence against 
women in the RMI? 

For many years considerable work on domestic violence has 
been carried out by several activists and NGOs in the RMI. 
Nevertheless, domestic violence is still often regarded as a 
family problem caused only by excessive drinking. Though the 
RMI ratified CEDAW in 2006, legislation relating to domestic 
violence was not signed into law until 2011. 

This section gives an overview of all existing documentation 
relating to violence against women in the RMI. 

1. Articles and Reports on VAW, laws concerning VAW and 
abuse in the RMI 

a) Family Health and Safety Study (2014). The Ministry 
of Internal Affairs launched this study in 2012, with 
assistance from WUTMI and funded by DFAT, using the 
WHO Multi-country Study methodology. This report 
presents the results of this UNFPA-supported project, the 
most comprehensive study to date in the RMI. 

b) Demographic and Health Survey (2007). A population 
and reproductive health survey, this demographic and 
health study was conducted by EPPSO. Although it 
was loosely based on the WHO Multi-country Study, 
significant modifications were made to training and 
questioning procedures. The DHS produced the first 
significantly sampled RMI VAW study, finding 23% of 
women experiencing violence, compared to 69% from the 
FHSS. 


29 Carmen Bigler (Majuro) was the only female to represent Aelon Kein Ad in the Congress of Micronesia during the Trust Territory period. 

30 FX Hezel. (1995). Strangers in their own land: A century of colonial rule in the Caroline and Marshall Islands. Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press. 

31 ibid. 

32 USP supported ethnographic research on weaving circles (forthcoming). 

33 Used for girls, to indicate that they will stay with their family. 

34 Used for boys, to indicate that they will go to the home of their wife's family. 

35 W Stevenson. (2011). "Colonialism and First Nation Women in Canada." In Racism, Colonialism and Indigeneity in Canada: A Reader, edited by MJ Cannon and L Sunseri. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 
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c) RMI National Plan of Action for VAW (2003). The overall 
objective of the RMI National Plan of Action for VAW is to 
establish an effective VAW-responsive system. In order to 
accomplish this objective, the plan addresses five areas: (i) 
Problem Statement, (ii) Planning, (iii) Policy Development, 
(iv) Program Development, (v) Project Development. 

d) “The Judicial Response to Gender Based Violence in 
the RMI under the Domestic Violence Protection and 
Prevention Act , 2011" Pacific Regional Consultation 
for Judges on Human Rights and Contemporary Pacific 
Issues, 3-5 June 2013, Brisbane, Australia, by Judge 
James H. Plasmin. Judge Plasmin discusses the judicial 
response to VAW since the passing of PL2011-14 (DVPPA) 
and the 'tipping point' in community response to family 
violence with the case of RMI v. Makroro in 2010. 

e) PL2011-14 Domestic Violence Protection and 
Prevention Act (DVPPA). This Act is the first law in the 
RMI specifically to list harms due to domestic violence. 
It was passed in 2011 in accordance with the tenets of 
CEDAW. At present, most reported DV cases are being 
filed under the RMI Criminal Code, as DVPPA penalties are 
weak. 

f) RMI Beijing + 20 Report (2014 Draft). This Beijing + 
20 report is currently being prepared to address the 
accomplishments and challenges faced by women in the 
RMI since the Beijing Platform twenty years ago. Most 
striking in the report is that the RMI’s current station in 
the Gender-related Development Index (GDI) was .708 in 
2008, putting the country at number 8 of 14 Pacific Island 
Nations in terms of gender mainstreaming. Also, the RMI 
is in crisis, with the highest teen pregnancy rates in the 
Pacific and the second highest youth population in the 
world. 

g) Pacific Leaders Gender Equality Declaration (Draft). 

This declaration was initiated by Pacific leaders at the 
Pacific Islands Forum in 2012 in Rarotonga, Cook Islands. 
The 2014 draft report lists 15 police reports on DV and 
no statistics on the number of women accessing support 
services for victims (12 sought services in 2013, only 1 in 
2012). 

2. Policy Statements or Plans relating to VAW from 

Government sources 

a) National Policy on Gender and Development (2013) 
DRAFT. This new policy links to the Marshall Islands 
Strategic Plan ''Vision 2018'' to promote resilience and 
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sustainability and mainstreaming of policy and women's 
human rights. The NGP outlines priorities, establishes 
mechanisms for monitoring and reporting, aligns national 
plans, engages men as advocates, and ensures continuity 
of custom. 

b) Commission on the Status of Women. Both the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs and WUTMI were present at the recent 
CSW, where the Ministry presented their statement on the 
issues faced by women in the Marshall Islands, including 
high prevalence of violence, effects of nuclear testing, and 
climate change. 

c) Marshall Islands Criminal Code. Though the MICC 
does not specifically address domestic violence, it does 
penalize acts of physical and sexual violence such as rape 
(marital and otherwise, incest, and statutory), and in 2011 
the MICC was revised to include harassment and stalking. 

3. Human Rights Monitoring and Reporting 

The RMI ratified CEDAW in 2003 but has not yet submitted 
a report to the UN. Currently, a UN volunteer is working with 
Ministry of Internal Affairs staff to create the report: the RMI 
is preparing reports for the upcoming Universal Periodic 
Reporting (UPR). 

1.6. Concluding remarks 

The people of the Marshall Islands have experienced their 
share of human rights abuses from colonization, to occupation 
and war, to the societal and environmental fallout of nuclear 
testing, and the current impacts of climate change. Indeed, a 
country spanning such a vast area of ocean faces difficulties 
in providing services to its citizens; however, strong cultural 
ties literally weave communities together. It is imperative to 
strengthen those fibers in order to address the devastating 
effects of violence against women. 

The 2013 MDG Tracking Report confirms high teen pregnancy 
rates, which at 21% are the highest in the Pacific. The data 
in this report show high numbers of unwanted or mis-timed 
pregnancies and high prevalence of intergenerational violence, 
along with declining practice of Marshallese customs and 
traditional safety nets, putting the younger generation and the 
nation as a whole in a very precarious position. 
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2.1. Objectives and organization of 
the study 

The National Study on Domestic Violence against Women in 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands consisted of two separate 
components: a quantitative study based on the WHO Multi- 
Country Study on Women's Health and Domestic Violence 
against Women as well as a qualitative study conducted with 
focus groups and key informant interviews. The purpose 
of using qualitative and quantitative components was to 
complement each other. 

The survey (quantitative component) provides data that 
enable: 

(1) An estimation of the prevalence, frequencies and types of 
the following forms of violence against women: 

O Physical and sexual violence, emotional and economic 
abuse, and controlling behaviors by intimate partners. 

O Physical and sexual violence against women since the 
age of 15 by non-partners; and 

O Sexual abuse in childhood (before 15 years of age) by any 
perpetrator. 36 

(2) An assessment of the extent to which partner violence 
against women is associated with a range of health and 
other outcomes. 

(3) Identification of the factors that may either protect from or 
put women at risk of partner violence. 

(4) Documentation and comparison of the strategies and 
services that women use to deal with domestic violence, 
as well as perceptions about domestic violence against 
women. 


The survey was designed to answer the following key research 

questions: 

Prevalence and incidence 

1. What is the prevalence and frequency with which women 
are physically or sexually abused by a current or former 
intimate partner? 

2. To what extent does violence occur during pregnancy? 

3. What is the prevalence and frequency of physical abuse 
by someone other than an intimate partner since age 
15 (for example, in the workplace or by another family 
member or stranger)? 

4. What is the prevalence and frequency of sexual abuse 
by someone other than an intimate partner, in childhood 
(before age 15) and since age 15 years (for example, in the 
workplace or by another family member or stranger)? 

5. What are women's attitudes to violence, particularly 
domestic violence? 

Effects of violence against women and children 

6. To what extent is a history of partner violence associated 
with different indicators of women's physical, mental and 
reproductive ill-health and the use of health services? 

7. What are the consequences of domestic violence against 
women on their children? Does it appear to affect factors 
such as school enrolment, or whether children have 
nightmares or behavioral problems? 

8. To what extent is domestic violence against women 
witnessed by children within the household? 


36 Exploring violence by perpetrators other than intimate partners enables the identification of forms of domestic violence against women by other family members and provides an opportunity to 
determine the importance of domestic violence and partner violence against women in comparison to other experiences of interpersonal violence in a woman's life. 
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Coping strategies 

9. What strategies do women adopt to minimize or 
end violence? Specifically, to what extent do women 
experiencing abuse retaliate against the perpetrator, leave 
the relationship, or seek help from family members, friends, 
or different service providers or support agencies? What 
are their feelings about the adequacy of the response, and 
are there groups from whom they would like to receive 
more help? 

Risk and protective factors 

10. What family and individual factors are associated with 
different forms of domestic violence against women? 
Is there an association with factors such as a woman's 
access to resources, a history of previous victimization by 
other perpetrators, and access to support by relatives? 

11. What individual factors are associated with men being 
violent towards their wives or partners? Is there an 
association with factors such as men having witnessed 
violence between their parents as children, male loss of 
status, male violence towards other men, or alcohol and 
drug use? 

The qualitative component: 

Methodological triangulation verifies quantitative findings. 
Qualitative data were culled from a mixed-methods approach 
using focus groups with women on the outer islands, field 
researcher debriefings, key informant interviews, and survivor 
interviews. 

Implementation 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs implemented the study and 
WUTMI managed it, with support from a Majuro-based 
consultant. An international consultant assisted at key points: 
interviewer training, quantitative data analysis, and report 
writing. 

A Consultative Committee consisting of heads of core 
Government Ministries and main NGO stakeholders was set 
up to support and advocate for acceptance of the study and 
to engender ownership of it by the Government. Additionally, 
the Consultative Committee has pledged their support in 
mobilizing support for the dissemination of findings. 

The list of members of the research team and the Consultative 
Committee is included in Annex I. 


2.2. Quantitative component 

The quantitative component replicates the methodology 
developed for the WHO Multi-country Study on Women's 
Health and Domestic Violence against Women , with the 
exception of the sample size. The countries in the WHO 
study usually sampled one or two sites with approximately 
1500 respondents at each site. The study in the RMI used 
a nationwide sample of 1301 women aged 15-64. The 
sample size was essentially limited by the (small) size of the 
population, and the safety requirement that the number of 
selected households in a cluster should be limited (suggested 
sampling density is around 1 in 10 households, with a 
maximum of 1 in 4 households in rural areas). 

Sample design 

Due to the limitations on sample size posed by the safety 
requirements, it was aimed to achieve a representative sample 
of approximately 3% of the female population aged 15-64 
years old, roughly 1300 women. This sample size would be 
large enough to ensure statistical power to compare urban 
and rural parts of the RMI. 

To achieve this number of women, 1301 households, 
approximately 3% of all households in the RMI, would be 
in the sample. A sampling plan for the 1301 households 
was designed to achieve a self-weighted and nationally 
representative sample. 

The sampling frame consisted of 10 atolls falling into 5 
categories: urban, peri-urban, rural - good services, typical 
rural, isolated rural. These atolls are Majuro, Kwajalein, Lae, 
Namu, Ailinglaplap, Wotje, Jaluit, Maloelap, Mili and Arno. 
Multiple islands were visited on some of the atolls, 27 in total. 

Some outlying atolls were excluded because of their 
remoteness while others were excluded and listed as 'survey 
heavy.' 

A multi-stage sampling strategy was applied as follows: 

Stage 7 - Selection of Strata 

The sampling began with the grouping of islands by stratum 
used by the Economic, Planning, Policy and Statistics Office 
(EPPSO). This includes five strata as defined by EPPSO: 0 - 
out of scope - referring to the atolls of Bikini and Rongelap, 37 
which have too much radiation poisoning for human 
habitation, and the uninhabited atoll, Ujelang 38 ; 1 - Urban - 
which includes the capital Majuro, and the island of Ebeye 


37 Bikini and Rongelap are not safe for habitation due to the US nuclear testing program, 1946-1958. Rongelap atoll and its inhabitants suffered greatly from the Castle Bravo shot - the heaviest 
nuclear exposure to date. 

38 Ujelang Atoll was the place of exile for the Enewetak people during the US nuclear testing program. It remains uninhabited. 
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in Kwajalein atoll; 2 - Peri-urban - very close to Majuro (the 
nation's capital); 3 - Rural, good services - those atolls and 
islands where populations generally have a higher income, 
not isolated, good schools, relatively more services, existing 
power station; 4 - Typical rural - 'typical' outer islands where 
most inhabitants subsist through local foods, regular field trip 
ships that deliver basic goods and buy copra, regular airplane 
service; 5 - Isolated rural - isolated outer islands, far from 
the capital of Majuro and having infrequent boat and plane 
service. 

Stage 2 - Selection of Atolls 

Two atolls were considered from each of Strata 1, 2, and 3; 
three atolls from Stratum 4; and one from Stratum 5. The 
final decision was made collectively between the EPPSO 
statistician, National Researcher, and the International 
Researcher, based on number of households and women 
of eligible age on the atolls. Three sampling strategies were 
discussed: 1100 women, 1300 women, and 1500 women, 
with 1300 women deemed considerable and achievable. 39 
Consideration was also given to exclude atolls that were 
'survey heavy’ 40 and/or had participated in the UNICEF Child 
Protection Baseline Research (CPBR). 

Stage 3 - Selection of Households 

Once the atolls were chosen, EPPSO created a formula for 
selecting households. Roughly one in six rural households 
(Strata 2, 3, 4, 5) and one in four urban households (Stratum 
1) were selected. All households were pre-determined based 
on the RMI 2011 census. Names of heads of households were 
given to the field researchers. 

Stage 4 - Selection of eligible women 

An eligible woman is a woman in the 15-64 age bracket who 
usually lives in the household; if the person selected is visiting 
the household, she should have been sleeping there for at 
least 4 weeks; if the woman is a domestic servant, she should 
have been sleeping in the household for at least 5 nights a 
week. 

In each selected household a woman from the 15-64 years 
bracket was selected at random from all eligible women in the 
household. 

The selection was done by kubwe in kijdik 4] Eligible women 


would draw a numbered bottle cap from a bag and the one 
drawing the pre-determined number would participate in the 
survey. The selected person could not be replaced by any of 
the other eligible persons in the household. This process was 
voluntary and oral permission was given before commencing 
the survey. 

If foreigners 42 fell in the sample they were interviewed in 
either English or Marshallese. If the interviewer did not feel 
comfortable conducting the questionnaire in English, she 
would trade with a team member. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire for the RMI FHSS, based on the WHO Multi¬ 
country Study on Women's Health and Domestic Violence 
(version 11), was modified and translated into Marshallese. 

The questionnaire consisted of an administration form, 
a household selection form (enumeration of female 
household members), a household questionnaire, a 
women's questionnaire, and a reference sheet. The women's 
questionnaire included an individual consent form and the 
following 12 sections: 

Section 1: Characteristics of the respondent and her 
community 

Section 2: General health 

Section 3: Reproductive health 

Section 4: Information regarding children 

Section 5: Characteristics of current or most recent partner 

Section 6: Attitudes towards gender roles 

Section 7: Experiences of partner violence 

Section 8: Injuries resulting from partner violence 

Section 9: Impact of partner violence and coping mechanisms 
used by women 

Section 10: Non-partner violence 
Section 11: Financial autonomy 

Section 12: Anonymous reporting of childhood sexual abuse, 
respondent feedback 


39 The sample size was 1301 because of the population of the chosen atolls. 

40 Because of transportation difficulties, some atolls with regular transportation are used more often than others in national surveys. It was deemed important to choose other atolls that have far 
less opportunity to have their voices heard. 

41 This is the Marshallese equivalent of drawing straws. 

42 Foreigners who were counted in the 2011 RMI census. 
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For the English version of the full questionnaire refer to Annex 
II. 

A small number of Marshallese-specific adaptations were 
made; in particular, questions to assess socioeconomic 
status of the household were tailored to the Marshallese 
context, as used in other surveys (household income and 
expenditure survey) such as the census. This allowed for more 
comprehensive data to be available at the national statistics 
office (EPPSO). See Annex III for the list of modifications. The 
Marshallese translation was verified and fine-tuned during 
the training of interviewers, the pilot test, and again during 
the Majuro fieldwork. This was a quality control measure to 
guarantee consistency in understanding and answers given 
to the wide range of questions. 

The questionnaire was intended for all selected women in 
the eligible age group, whether partnered or not. Elowever, 
not all respondents were required to answer all parts of the 
questionnaire. For example, questions about partner violence 
were posed only to women who ever had a partner or husband 
(currently or in the past). Only women who reported having 
been pregnant were asked about miscarriages, stillbirths and 
children. 

Operational definitions of different types of 
violence 

The RMI FFiSS adopted the UN definition of domestic violence 
against women, which focuses primarily on intimate partner 
violence, experienced by women. Included in this were acts 
of physical, sexual and emotional abuse by a current or 
former intimate male partner, whether cohabiting or not. In 
addition, controlling behaviors were assessed, including acts 
to constrain a woman's mobility or her access to friends and 
relatives, extreme jealousy, and so on. The study also included 
physical and sexual violence against women, since age 15, 
and childhood sexual abuse before age 15, by perpetrators 
other than intimate partners. Definitions of each of these 
aspects of violence were operationalized in the study using 
a range of behavior-specific questions related to each type 
of violence. 
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Operational definitions of violence used in the WHO 
Multi-country Study on Women's Health and Domestic 
Violence Against Women 

Physical violence by an 

Controlling behaviors by an 

intimate partner 

intimate partner 

a) Was slapped or had 

a) Fie tried to keep her 

something thrown at 

from seeing friends 

her that could hurt her 

b) Fie tried to restrict 

b) Was pushed or shoved 

contact with her family 

c) Was hit with fist or 

of birth 

something else that 

c) Fie insisted on knowing 

could hurt 

where she was at all 

d) Was kicked, dragged or 

times 

beaten up 

d) Fie ignored her and 

e) Was choked or burnt on 

treated her indifferently 

purpose 

e) Fie got angry if she 

f) Perpetrator threatened 

spoke with another man 

to use, or actually used, 

f) Fie was often 

a gun, knife or other 

suspicious that she was 

weapon against her 

unfaithful 

(acts c-f are considered 

g) Fie expected her to 

severe) 

ask permission before 
seeking health care for 

herself 

Sexual violence by an 

Physical violence in 

intimate partner 

pregnancyy 

a) Was physically forced to 

a) Was slapped, hit or 

have sexual intercourse 

beaten while pregnant 

when she did not want 

b) Was punched or kicked 

to 

in the abdomen while 

b) FHad sexual intercourse 

pregnant 

when she did not want 

Physical violence since age 

to because she was 

15 years by others (non- 

afraid of what partner 

partners) 

might do 

Since age 15 years 

c) Was forced to do 

someone other than 

something sexual that 

partner beat or physically 

she found degrading or 
humiliating 

mistreated her 
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Emotional abuse by an 

intimate partner 

a) Was insulted or made to 
feel bad about herself 

b) Was belittled or 
humiliated in front of 
other people 

c) Perpetrator had done 
things to scare or 
intimidate her on 
purpose, e.g. by the 
way he looked at her; 
by yelling or smashing 
things 

d) Perpetrator had 
threatened to hurt 
someone she cared 
about 


Sexual violence since age 
15 years by others (non¬ 
partners) 

Since age 15 years someone 
other than partner forced her 
to have sex or to perform a 
sexual act when she did not 
want to 

Childhood sexual abuse 
(before age 15 years) 

Before age 15 years 
someone had touched her 
sexually or made her do 
something sexual that she 
did not want to 


At the end of the interview the respondent was given a second 
- anonymous - opportunity to disclose childhood sexual 
abuse by marking a face card and sealing it in an envelope 
(Figure 2.1). If she verbally disclosed experiences with child 
sexual abuse at the end of the survey, the field researcher 
could return to questions regarding those experiences and 
make appropriate changes. 


Figure 74, pl^od^l rvprp^ntitifln of to # 

question cm sexual abuse before 15 yeais Mi tearful face indicates 

face ,u no H 



Reference periods 

For each act of physical, sexual and emotional abuse that 
the respondent reported as having happened to her, she was 
asked whether it had ever happened during her lifetime, in the 
past 12 months, and with what frequency (once, 2-5 times 
or more than 5 times). The two reference periods were used 
to calculate lifetime prevalence and the current prevalence of 
violence. 

Both time periods are important and reveal different aspects 


of the problem. The lifetime prevalence of violence (or "ever 
experienced violence") measures whether a certain type of 
violence has occurred in a woman's life, even if it was only 
once. In this sense, it is cumulative and, as per definition, it 
would be expected to increase with age unless there was 
a cohort effect reflecting changing societal attitudes and 
behaviors. It reveals how many women experienced violence 
at some time in their lives. This is especially important for 
advocacy and awareness raising efforts. 

Prevalence in the 12 months preceding the survey ("current 
violence") reflects types of violence occurring in the past 12 
months. This is by definition lower than lifetime prevalence 
because it measures only recent experiences of violence. 
The proportion experiencing violence in the past 12 months 
is important in efforts to understand the situation at one 
point in time: the present situation. This is significant for 
drafting intervention programs (e.g. how many women would 
currently need services) and describing the current population 
burden of violence experience. The 12-month period is also 
significant for monitoring change to determine the impact of 
these programs. 43 

Partnership definition 

The "ever-partnered women" are central to the study because 
it defines the population that could potentially be at risk of 
partner violence (and hence becomes the denominator for 
prevalence figures). In this study, "ever-partnered" refers to 
women who have had a relationship with a man whether it is 
in marriage or out of marriage such as cohabiting, separated, 
divorced and widowed. 



Fieldworkers’ selection and training 


International research indicates that women's willingness 
to disclose violence is influenced by a variety of interviewer 
characteristics, including sex, age, marital status, attitudes 
and interpersonal skills. 44 ' 45 As such the selection and training 


43 Caution is always required with the interpretation of change in the prevalence rate. Sometimes when awareness is increased, more women disclose violence and the prevalence rate will go up - 
which does not necessarily mean that the violence has increased. 

44 M Ellsberg et al. (2001). Researching domestic violence against women: methodological and ethical considerations. Studies in Family Planning, 32(1 ):1 -16. 

45 HAFM Jansen et al. (2004). Interviewer training in the WHO Multi-Country Study on Women's Health and Domestic Violence. Violence Against Women, 10(7):831 -849. 
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of interviewers was of paramount importance. Drawing from 
the guidelines of the WHO study, WUTMI used only female 
interviewers and supervisors for the survey. However, two 
men were included in the project acting as members of the 
data entry team, drivers, and general support. 

A 3.5 week training course for interviewers and supervisors 
was delivered by the National Researcher in July 2012, 
following the training curriculum that was developed for the 
WHO study. The training included sensitization to gender and 
violence issues; understanding the goals of the study, interview 
techniques, revising translated questions, familiarization with 
the questionnaire using role plays and field practice; ethical 
and safety issues, including what to do in difficult situations 
and how to provide or refer to support; constructions of 
gender roles and Marshallese gender attributes; and a pilot 
test. Following the pilot test, it was determined that the field 
researchers needed to reflect on their initial experiences and 
fine-tune their delivery and the training was extended for 
another 3 days to make the training a full 4 weeks. Following 
field researcher training, supervisors, who were culled from 
the group during training, attended further training on specific 
supervisory details such as reporting, time-management, and 
quality control. 



Pilot testing in the field took place during the third week of 
training on a small island within Majuro Atoll. The procedures 
and logistics were followed as if it was the real survey, 
except for using smaller field teams with the National and 
International Researcher acting as field supervisors. The pilot 
study indicated that the field procedures worked and that the 
women were cooperative with a nearly 75% rate of disclosure 
of violence. 

Twenty field staff (including two men) were initially chosen 
to participate in the study. At the end of the training, 16 
field researchers were retained based on their participation 
in training sessions and dedication to the project. Three 


field teams were formed, each with 3 or 4 interviewers and 
1 supervisor/editor. One of the trainees was not kept as 
interviewer but given tasks in support of the field teams. One 
trainee was let go, one left the study during the first week of 
interviews after an attempt to resituate her on the team, and 
one left the study before outer island data collection due to 
family commitments, while another left during outer island 
data collection due to health issues. 

Fieldwork 

The fieldwork started immediately after the training, with all 
threeteamscommencing workin Majuro, which hadthelargest 
proportion of households in the sample. Cars and drivers were 
provided. As previously discussed, it was determined that a 
boat hire would ensure safety and timely collection of data. 
The Enewetak/Ujelang Local Government boat, Lady E, was 
contracted for the three-week data collection period. 



Ethical and safety considerations 


Due to the sensitive nature of the study, the safety of the 
women who were being interviewed as well as that of the 
interviewers were of utmost importance. The Ethical and 
Safety recommendations developed by the WHO were used 
to guide the research. 46 

The WHO guidelines emphasise the importance of ensuring 
confidentiality and privacy, both as a means to protect the 
safety of the respondents and field staff, and to improve the 
quality of the data. Researchers had a responsibility to ensure 
that the research did not cause the participant to suffer 
further harm or trauma. Interviewers were, moreover, trained 
to respect the respondents 47 decisions and choices. 

As directed by the WHO protocol, all respondents were 
interviewed in private. In the consent process, interviewers 
explained that some questions were difficult and that all 
information would be kept confidential. Further on in the 


46 WHO. (2001). Putting Women First: Ethical and Safety Recommendations for Research on Domestic Violence Against Women. Geneva (World Health Organization WHO/FCH/GWH/01.1), 

47 In this report "participants" and "respondents" are used interchangeably. 
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interview when more sensitive questions were about to be 
asked, the interviewer asked whether the participants wanted 
to proceed and reminded them that all answers would be kept 
confidential. If the interview was interrupted, the interviewers 
were trained either to terminate the interview or to stop asking 
about violence and move on to another less sensitive topic 
until privacy could be ensured. 

Some of the specific safety measures were: 

O Safe name of the survey: for women experiencing violence, 
the mere act of participating in a survey may provoke 
further violence, or place the respondent or interviewer at 
risk. A safe name was also given to the study to ensure 
that the safety of the respondents was sound and that 
the interviewers were safe at all times. The name used in 
the field was Family Health and Safety Study or FHSS for 
short. This was the name used on all research documents 
in the field. The use of the safe name is to enable the 
respondents to explain the survey to others safely as a 
survey on women's health and life experiences. Taboos 
surrounding "women's issues" such as menstruation, 
pregnancy, and childbirth would require the man not 
to be present during the interview. All interviews were 
conducted in the respondent's home or another neutral 
location, if necessary. 

O The project and research team received ethical clearance 
from and was endorsed by the Resource and Development 
Committee (RDC), which is composed of Secretaries of 
all ministries, the Republic's Chief Secretary (who reports 
directly to the President), and representatives of NGOs 
and churches. 

O The Leroij, Iroij, and Iroijlaplap (female, male, and male 
high chiefs, respectively) were asked for permission 
to conduct the survey on their lands and they kindly 
approved the requests. 

O Mayors from the sampled atolls communicated their 
support of the project to the local governments, which 
included the police who were available for assistance on 
each site. 

O The exact nature of the study was not revealed. When 
approaching traditional or elected leaders, the study was 
discussed as a project to support healthy families by 
surveying women's health and life experiences and all 
were asked to sign confidentiality agreements. 

O Confidentiality agreements were signed by all participants 
on the first day of training. Any other stakeholder, including 
those in the Consultative Committee and international 


consultants, signed confidentiality agreements before 
information on the study was divulged. 

O Members of the Marshall Islands Counsellors Association 
(MICA) were available when needed for members of the 
research team. 

O Each field researcher was provided with a cell phone or 
SIM card for use in her own phone during urban area data 
collection and was required to text or call her supervisor 
after each completed interview. 

O Outer island data collection was conducted at Outer Island 
Health Dispensaries, or at a church if the dispensary was 
unavailable. 

O A sheet of valuable emergency numbers was provided 
to each respondent in Majuro only, as VAW resource 
networks are not available in the outer islands, and are 
extremely limited in Majuro. 

O Besides the leaflet, support was available on a case by 
case basis according to the way the situation developed 
during the interview stage. During thetraining interviewers 
were taught to inform their supervisor in particular of the 
following: 

a. respondents with suicidal thoughts in the past four 
weeks 

b. respondents who asked for help 

c. when household or woman refused to complete an 
interview 

d. when current child abuse was reported. 48 

O Oral consent was given for participation in the study 
and the interviewer signed a consent page, which was 
checked by the field editor and supervisor. 

Quality control mechanisms 

To ensure high quality and internationally comparable data, a 

number of levels of control were set up: 

O The use of the standardized training package 

O Compilation of details of eligible women in each 
household, enabling exploration of sampling biases at 
household level 

O Close supervision of each interviewer in the field by the 
field supervisor and editor 

O Random checks of some households by the supervisors, 
who would use a short questionnaire to verify the process 


48 Participants were warned these were exceptions to confidentiality. 
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by which the selected woman was chosen in the household 
and to assess respondents' perception on the topic of the 
interview (for ethical reasons, the respondents' answers 
in the initial interview would not be verified). 

O Continuous monitoring of each interviewer using 
performance indicators such as: number of completed 
interviews, response rate, and rate of disclosure of 
physical partner violence. 

O Weekly supervisor meetings to discuss team performance 

O Daily debriefings to serve as both mental health support 
and quality control 

O Review of completed questionnaires by the team 
supervisor and editor in each team to identify errors so 
that they could be corrected immediately while still in the 
same census block 

O Second level questionnaire editing upon arrival of the 
questionnaire in the central office 

O Range and skip checking by the data entry program, batch 
file checking and 100% double entry and subsequent 
validation to find data entry errors. 

Data processing and analysis 

The data entry for the study was conducted using the Census 
and Survey Processing System (CSPro) software with a 
team comprising Field Researchers and Field Editors. Leilua 
Taulealo was independently contracted to provide training of 
the data team. Double entry of data was conducted to ensure 
accuracy of data entry. 

A local firm, Marshall Islands Epidemiological and Prevention 
Initiative (MIEPI), analysed the data using SPSS data software. 

2.3. Qualitative component 

Collection of qualitative data was seen as an important 
research method to add depth and humanize the quantitative 
results. Connecting with the individual stories is a tool for 


bringing about social change. Qualitative data were culled 
from various sources, including key informant interviews, 
focus groups, survivor accounts, and from field researcher 
journals. 

Key informants consisted of traditional leaders, members of 
civil society, and those directly involved in violence responses: 
healthcare workers, judges, and police. Open-ended interviews 
were conducted with key informants in relation to their work 
and their direct involvement with victims of VAW and/or their 
influence on policy related to VAW. 

Though the initial intention had been to conduct focus 
groups with both women and men on the outer islands, for 
safety reasons it was decided to conduct focus groups with 
only women. Discussions were prompted on the basis of the 
qualitative research design of the Vietnam prevalence study 
outlined by the Center for Creative Initiatives in Plealth and 
Population, 49 and survey questions on women's attitudes and 
perceptions within a partnership. 50 Women were asked about 
different situations related to emotional, financial, physical, 
and sexual violence and whether they consider the scenarios 
to be violent. 

Survivors, both female and male, shared their experiences with 
the intention of making a better future for our families. More 
often than not, survivors began to share their experiences 
through casual conversation. 51 

Reflection is an integral part of research and all field staff 
kept daily journals to write about their experiences with the 
community. All field staff was aware that their entries could 
be used for the purpose of supporting the study. Further 
qualitative data were also recorded during field staff debriefing 
sessions. 

Qualitative data collection followed Marshallese protocols and 
Indigenous methodologies. 52 All names have been changed 
for the qualitative studies, along with specific details that if 
exposed might put the participant in danger. 


49 Center for Creative Initiatives in Health and Population qualitative research guidelines (unpublished). 

50 Section 6 of the RMIFHSS. 

51 In these instances, the researcher stopped the conversation to explain the nature of her research and asked if the story could be used as part of the project. All participants willingly gave oral 
consent. 

52 Further study into Marshallese epistemologies and research methodologies would be beneficial for more holistic data collection. 
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Response rate and 
description of the 
survey sample 


This section describes the response rate and the sample of 
the quantitative component. Further, it describes how well the 
survey sample reflects the general population of women and 
the satisfaction of respondents with the interview. 

3.1 Response rates 

Despite the sensitive nature of the survey the response rate 
was an impressive 95%. This is a direct result of the survey 
methodology and strict adherence to the training program. 
Interviewer preparedness has a direct result on response 
rates and the high percentage of completed surveys is owed 
to the training methodology that included gender sensitivity 
work, self-reflection, team building, and role-play of potential 
encounters, translation, and delivery of the survey. This 
process led to confident and empowered field researchers and 
the high response rate is a direct result of their conscientious 
work. 

Out of the sample of 1,301 households (HH), 918 were in 
urban areas and 383 FI FI were in rural outer islands. Excluding 
vacant, destroyed or not found dwellings, and inhabitants who 
did not understand English or Marshallese, 1175 eligible FI FI 
were visited. Interviews were conducted at 1082 FHF-l and this 
step was completed in homes both with and without eligible 
women. In this way, 995 FH FH were found to have eligible 
women and of this number, 947 interviews were completed 
with eligible women aged 15-64, which translates to a 95% 
response rate. 

It should be pointed out that unique situations affected the 
number of completed interviews. On Ebeye, a missile test from 
the Reagan Missile Test Site caused the team to leave early 
without completing one entire section of the island. A funeral 
on another island made it difficult to conduct interviews as 
most of those in the sample were immediate family members 
of the deceased. Only one island was less than hospitable 
upon the researchers' arrival. Inhabitants of that island were 
not helpful and misdirected field researchers for many of the 
sampled houses. The decision was made to leave the island 
without completion of the full sample. 


3.2 Description of the respondents in 
the sample 

Table 3.2 describes the sample in terms of geographical 
distribution, educational level, age distribution, and partnership 
status. The distributions are given for all respondents and for 
all ever-partnered respondents. 

The sample drew 69% of its respondents from the urban areas 
and 31% from the outer islands. Ever-partnered respondents 
accounted for 98% of the sample, of which 55% were currently 
married, 31% in koba (civil partnership), 5% with a regular 
partner (dating), 5% divorced or separated, 1% widowed, 
and 2.5% have never been partnered. These percentages 
(unweighted) were nearly identical for urban and outer islands. 

Most respondents (63%) had at least some high school 
education, 24% had an elementary education, 13% had at 
least some high school education, and very few (n = 5) had 
not attended school. Tertiary levels were slightly higher in the 
urban areas than the outer islands (15% and 13%, respectively). 

Because only one woman was selected in each household, 
the probability for selection was lower for women in large 
households. This can affect the results. To allow for these 
differences in the selection probability, in the last two (blue) 
columns of Table 3.2, weights have been applied for total 
eligible women in the household. The frequency distribution 
in these last two columns in principle should reflect more 
precisely the actual situation. In practice, the differences 
between weighted and unweighted distribution is small, as we 
will also see in the next section. 

3.3. Representativeness of the sample 

Two approaches were taken to evaluate whether the women 
interviewed (the respondents) were representative of the 
population of women aged 15-64 years in the study location. 

First, the following characteristics of the women in the sample 
were compared with those in the population of women 15-64 
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years old: location (urban or outer island), education, age, 
and current partnership status. 53 For this comparison, 2011 
Census data were used. Since the survey took place only 
one year after the census, we expected the Census data to 
accurately reflect the current situation. In Table 3.3 displays 
the comparison of the sample (weighted and unweighted 
for number of eligible women in the household) with the 
population data for women 15-64 years old in the general 
population according to the 2011 Census. The data show that 
both the weighted and unweighted data closely follow the 
population data. 

Figure 3.1 shows the age distribution of all eligible women 
in the households in the sample with the direct overlap of 
all respondents being eligible women in the household and 
very little, if any, deviation through weighting of data. In this 
way we can assess potential sampling bias, in particular, 
participation bias. The distribution in 5-year age groups of 
the population (the blue line) shows that the proportion of 
women in each age group becomes smaller with increase in 
age. The distribution of all eligible women in all households in 
the sample (red dotted line) follows this distribution exactly, as 
can be expected when the sample is representative. 

3.4. Effect of selection probability on 
findings 

Table 3.4 shows the effect of the sample design (selecting 
only one woman per household) on the estimates of partner 
violence, by presenting prevalence data on lifetime and 


current physical, sexual, and physical and/or sexual partner 
violence for weighted and unweighted data. The data are also 
presented (weighted) for the selection probability of HH and 
the number of eligible women in the FI FI. The results showthat 
applying weights forthe number of women in a household has 
almost no effect on the prevalence rates, implying that women 
in the Marshall Islands experience similar levels of violence, 
independent of whether they live in small or large households. 
Data in this report are presented weighted, unless otherwise 
noted. 

3.5. Participation bias 

As well as a possible bias, created by the sampling strategy, 
in terms of who is selected and who is not (as discussed 
above), bias can also be created by the refusal of a proportion 
of the selected women to participate. This is of particular 
importance in a study of VAW since women who are living in a 
situation of violence might be more reluctantto participate in a 
study. It may also be possible that a woman who has a violent 
partner is less easily found, for example if she temporarily 
left the house. For this reason the study used an extended 
operational definition of household, which included in its 
definition of eligible women, not only women who ordinarily 
lived in the household, but also women visitors who stayed in 
the household for at least the 4 weeks preceding the interview, 
and domestic workers who slept at least 5 nights a week in 
the households. Furthermore, interviewers were trained to 
use strategies to minimize refusals, such as multiple return 


Figure 3.1. Age distribution of respondents and of the female 
population aged 15-64 years (2011 Census), RMI 2012 



^"Respondents 
•“Respondents weighted 
Census 

^“Eligible women in hh 


53 Table 3.3 additionally presents the breakdown by religion for the respondents in the survey only. 
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visits if the selected respondent was not at home. Since the 
individual response rate in the whole country was very high, it 
can be expected that the effect of participation bias was low. 

3.6. Respondents' satisfaction with 
interview 

The interviews for the survey were often a long and difficult 
journey for both respondents and interviewers but there is 
evidence from the data that it was not necessarily harder for 
those women who had disclosed violence compared to those 
who had not disclosed violence. For example, the duration of 
the interview was rather long and the median duration among 
all ever-partnered women was 138 minutes (2 hours, 18 
minutes). Flowever, the median duration between those who 
experienced both physical and sexual violence and those who 
did not disclose violence differed by only 24 minutes, with 
women who had experienced only sexual violence having the 
shortest interview duration of only 75 minutes (see Table 3.5.). 

The common perception is that women do not want to be 
asked about their experiences of violence. To explore this 
issue, towards the end of the interview all women were asked 
whether they felt better, the same or worse, compared to 
before the interview. The response to this question was very 
meaningful. Overall, most respondents found participating 
in the study a positive experience. Among all women who 
completed the interview, 87% felt better after it, whether she 


had experienced partner violence or not. About 12% felt the 
same as before the interview and 1% of the women stated 
they felt worse. Of women who had experienced both physical 
and sexual violence, 92% said the interview made them feel 
better and all of those women agreed to be contacted again. 
This is a particularly important datum since the majority of 
women had never before shared their stories with anyone. It 
is a first step in breaking the silence that exists around family 
violence and supports interventions that promote discussions, 
community awareness, and the need for women's centers on 
all populated islands. 
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Introduction 


The following chapters present the present situation of women in the RMI through a detailed assets index and their current risk 
factors for experiencing violence, based on guantitative findings of the RMI Family Health and Safety Study (FHSS). Chapter 4 
discusses the methodology and data examined to formulate a comprehensive 'assets index' based on responses to the FHSS 
Household Questionnaire. 54 The Risk Factor Analysis follows in Chapter 5, before the full presentation of guantitative and gualitative 
results. Chapter 6 presents the patterns and scope of violence against women by husbands or partners and Chapter 7 deals with 
violence against women by perpetrators other than partners. Women's attitudes and perceptions about gender roles and violence 
against women are described in Chapter 8 while Chapter 9 describes the direct and indirect impact of partnes violence against 
women, in particular on the health of women but also on other aspects of daily life. Widening the scope, Chapter 10 looks at the 
impact of violence against women on their children, as well as at intergenerational aspects of violence. Chapter 11 probes some 
of the responses of women who were abused by their partners: do they talk about it with others; do they seek support, and do they 
leave or fight back? Chapter 12 discusses the transformational power of the FHSS. 

While many crucial findings are described in the text, for more detail readers are advised to refer to the complete list of tables and 
the tables themselves in Annex V. 

Where possible the results of the guantitative and gualitative research components are presented together to complement and 
reinforce each other. The description of the survey results is printed in black font and the description of the gualitative results and 
citations from study participants are printed in red font. 


54 The main violence outcomes are also broken down by index of socioeconomic status (SES). Since western concepts of poverty and status are quite different from the Pacific, we refer to the SES 
as an 'assets index' in which respondents can be classified as having least assets, medium assets, and most assets. 
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4. Householc 
socioeconomic study 


Marshall Islands Violence Against Women Socioeconomic 
Status Study 

Prepared by Seema Vyas f PhD 
April 2013 

4.1 Introduction 

The Marshall Islands VAW survey collected information on a 
number of individual variables reflecting different dimensions 
of household socioeconomic status (SES). This report 
describes the method used to develop a single-measure 
index of SES - an "asset index" - using this information. A 
key issue in deriving an asset index using different indicators 
is how to assign weights to the individual variables. Principal 
components analysis (PCA) is a commonly used approach 
for statistically deriving weights for asset indices. PCA is a 
multivariate statistical technique that reduces the number of 
variables in a data set into a smaller number of components. 
Each component is a weighted combination of the original 
variables. The higher the degree of correlation among the 
original variables in the data, the fewer components required 
to capture the common information. An important property 
of the components derived is that they are uncorrelated; 
therefore each component captures a dimension in the data. 
The next section details the steps taken to derive a PCA- 
based asset index. 

4.2 Method 

Guided by Vyas and Kumaranayake (2006) this study 
undertook three steps to derive a PCA-based asset index: first, 
a descriptive analysis; secondly, the construction of the PCA- 
based asset index; and thirdly, the classification of households 
into SES groups. The analysis was conducted using STATA 
version 10.00 statistical software. 


4.3 Descriptive Analysis 

The first step was to conduct descriptive analysis, which 
involved establishing the overall sample size, the frequency 
of each variable and patterns of missing data for individual 
variables. This descriptive analysis was essential exploratory 
work to ensure data quality, and appropriate data coding and 
recoding for further analysis. 

Overall sample size 

From a total of 1,301 households visited, a household 
selection form and questionnaire were administered and 
completed in 1,081. The household questionnaire gathered 
information on different SES indicators, and the household 
selection form identified whether or not a woman eligible 
for a subsequent woman's questionnaire was present. A 
woman's questionnaire was administered and completed in 
947 households. The SES index was constructed using data 
from all 1081 households where full household questionnaire 
data were collected. 55 

Frequency analysis 

The purpose of the frequency analysis was to establish 
the extent to which the variables are distributed across the 
households and to inform subsequent coding of the variables. 
An issue with PCA is that it works best when asset variables 
are correlated, but also when the distribution of variables 
varies across households. It is the assets that are more 
unequally distributed between households that are given more 
weight in PCA. For example, an asset that all households own 
or that no households own would exhibit no variation between 
households and would carry a weight close to zero from a PCA. 
A second issue with PCA is that data in categorical form are 
not suitable for inclusion in the analysis. This is because the 
categories are converted into a quantitative scale that does 


55 One case was excluded because responses to questions were coded either refused; don't know/remember; or missing. 
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not have any meaning. To avoid this, qualitative categorical 
variables are recoded into binary variables. 

The Marshall Islands survey data gathered information on 
type of dwelling; main source of drinking water; type of toilet 
facility; the main materials used in the roof; and in the outside 
walls; the main source of energy used for lighting; and used 
for cooking; ownership of a range of vehicles; land ownership; 
the number of rooms in the house for sleeping; and the 
total number of people in the household. A description and 
freguency distribution of the variables for the total sample is 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 7: Description and frequency of SES variables 


Variable long name / 
short name 

Variable label 

N = 
1081 

%/ mean 

(std. dev) 

Type of dwelling 

Single house 

979 

90.6 

house is located qOO 

Multi-unit 

residential 

80 

7.0 


Commercial/ 

agricultural 

building 

8 

0.7 


Other type of 
housing unit 
(boat/trailer) 

12 

1.1 


Other 

2 

0.20 

Main source of 
drinking water for 

Tap/piped water 
in residence 

37 

3.4 

household / qOl 

Outside tap 
(piped water) at 
household 

73 

6.8 


Rainwater 

collection/ 

catchments 

774 

71.6 


Public 

standpipe/water 

pipe 

7 

0.7 


Covered/ 
protected well 

5 

0.5 


Vendor 

provided/bottled 

water 

179 

16.6 


Other 

6 

0.6 

Main type of toilet 
facility in 
household / q02 

Flush connected 
to central 
sewage system 

510 

47.2 


Flush to own 
septic tank 

263 

24.3 


Water-sealed 
(without flush) 

134 

12.4 


Pit latrine 

23 

2.1 


No facility/ 
lagoon 

147 

13.6 


Other 

3 

0.3 


Don't know/ 
don't remember 

1 

0.10 


Main material used in 
roof q03 

Galvanized/ 
aluminium tin 

1018 

94.2 

Concrete 

17 

1.6 

Wood 

25 

2.3 

Fiberglass 

3 

0.3 

Thatch 

18 

1.7 

Main material used in 
wall q04 

Concrete/brick/ 

stone 

612 

56.6 

Wood 

431 

39.9 

Galvanized/ 

aluminium 

26 

2.4 

Fiberglass 

1 

0.10 

Thatch 

11 

1.0 

Main source of 
lighting used in 
household / q05a 

Electricity 

(metered) 

739 

68.4 

Electricity (own 
generator) 

14 

1.3 

Electricity 

(neighbour's) 

8 

0.7 

Kerosene 

5 

0.5 

Solar energy 

231 

21.4 

Coconut oil 

5 

0.5 

Battery 

54 

5.0 

Candles 

25 

2.3 

Main source of energy 
used for 
cooking in the 
household / q05b 

Electricity 

79 

7.3 

Gas/propane 

612 

56.1 

Kerosene 

18 

1.7 

Solar energy 

2 

0.2 

Wood/coconut 

husks/shell 

370 

34.2 

Whether any member 
of household owns a... 




Bicycle / q05ca 

Yes 

276 

25.5 

Motorbike / q05cb 

Yes 

24 

2.2 

Car / q05cc 

Yes 

165 

15.3 

Boat / q05cd 

Yes 

133 

12.3 

Wheelbarrow / q05ce 

Yes 

284 

26.3 

Whether people in 
household own 
any land / q06 

Yes 

717 

66.3 

No 

343 

31.7 

Don't know/ 
don't remember 

20 

1.9 

Missing 

1 

0.10 

Number of rooms in 
household used for 
sleeping / q07 


1081 

2.063 

(1.120) 

Total number 
of people in the 
household / hhl 


1079 

7.912 

(5.009) 


When considering household infrastructure characteristics 
the findings reveal that, generally, the majority of households 
report either one or two characteristics for each variable. 

The vast majority (90.6%) of households reside in a single 
house and the majority of the remaining households are 
located in multi-unit residential settings. For main source 
of drinking water two options are most common: rainwater 
(71.6%) or water provided by a vendor/bottled water (16.6%). 
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While almost three-quarters of respondents reported their 
main type of sanitation facility is a flush toilet either connected 
to a sewer (47.2%) or to a septic tank (24.3%), 13.6% reported 
either having no sanitation facility or using the lagoon. Virtually 
all households reported their roof is made of metal (galvanized 
or aluminium) and reported their outer wall is either made 
of concrete, brick or stone (56.6%) or wood (39.9%). Slightly 
over two-thirds of respondents reported their main source of 
energy for lighting is electricity (metered) and 21.4% said they 
use solar energy. For source of energy used for cooking, over 
half of respondents use gas or propane (56.6%) and 34.2% 
use wood or coconut husks. Ownership of different types of 
vehicles is generally low, ranging from 2.2% (motorbike) to 
25.5% (bicycle); however, two-thirds of respondents reported 
that they own land. 56 

The distribution of the asset indicators across the total 
sample masked to some extent the variation by urban and 
rural location. For example, in the urban setting 87% reported 
a flush toilet (connected to sewer or septic tank) as their main 
type of sanitation facility; 90% use electricity (metered) as 
their main source of energy for lighting; and 79% use gas or 
propane for cooking (9% use electricity). In the rural setting, 
types of sanitation facility, material used for outside walls and 
source of energy used for lighting show more variability; 87% 
collect rainwater for drinking and 90% use wood or coconut 
husks for cooking. In addition, all reports of drinking water 
provided by a vendor or bottled are from urban locations, 
and virtually all the respondents who reported no sanitation 
facility or use of a lagoon and who use solar energy for lighting 
are in rural locations. While household ownership of a car is 
higher in the urban setting, ownership of a bicycle, boat and 
wheelbarrow is higher in the rural settings. 

4.4 Analytical approach 

Coding of variables 

Table 2 describes the coding for each SES indicator. Four 
separate variables were created for type of drinking water 
source: "tap"; "outpipe", combining outside tap and public 
standpipe; "rainwater"; and "bottled", combining vendor 
provided or bottled water and covered or protected well. 
When asked to specify if they reported 'other' sources, 
most respondents named either "Kwajalein" or water from 
their neighbor or gymnasium and these were subsequently 
combined in the variable "outpipe". 57 

Three separate binary variables were created for toilet facility: 
"flush", combining flush toilet to sewage system and flush 
toilet to septic tank; "latrine", combining water-sealed toilet 
and pit latrine; and "none", combining no facility or lagoon and 


other (for which respondents specified either dump or their 
neighbor's toilet). 

Three separate variables were created for main type of 
outside wall material: "concrete" (concrete, brick or cement); 
"rudwall", combining wood and thatch; and "metal", combining 
galvanized and aluminium, and fiberglass. 

The indicators for main source of lighting energy were 
categorised to reflectthe installation system in the households. 
Three binary variables were created: "metered", assumed to 
capture households connected to a grid; "generator"; and 
"other light", combining electricity from neighbors, kerosene, 
solar energy, coconut oi, battery, and candles. 

The responses for main source of energy used for cooking 
were collapsed into a binary variable "stove", coded 1 and 
using electricity or gas/propane, or 0, using all other sources 
(kerosene, solar and wood). 

All types of vehicles and land ownership were considered 
separately as binary variables, each coded 1, member of 
household owns vehicle (or land), and 0, no household 
member owns vehicle (or land). A household "crowding" index 
was created as the ratio between the number of people in the 
household and the number of rooms in the house for sleeping. 

Inclusion of variables in PC A analyses 

Based on the frequency distribution for the sample, the 
following variables were considered for inclusion in the PCA 
analysis: main source of drinking water; main type of toilet 
facility; main type of outside wall material; main source of 
energy used for lighting and for cooking; vehicle ownership; 
land ownership; and household crowding. The variables type 
of dwelling and material used for the roof were excluded 
from the analysis because the responses to these questions 
exhibited little variation. 


Table 2: Description of SES variables used in PCA analysis 


Variable 

description 

Variable 

composition 

Type of 
variable 

Value labels 

Tap 

Tap/piped water 
in residence 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Outpipe 

Outside tap 
(piped water) 
at HH/public 
standpipe/water 
pipe/other 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Bottle 

Vendor provided/ 
bottled well/ 
covered/ 
protected well 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Rainwater 

Rainwater 

collection/ 

catchments 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 


56 Ed. Note: The Marshall Islands is a matrilineal society wherein land rights are generally passed down through the women, hence rates of land ownership among the female respondents are high. 

57 This is because they are assumed to be outside of the home. 
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Flush 

Flush toilet 
connected to 
sewer/flush toilet 
to septic tank 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Latrine 

Water-sealed 
(w/out flush)/pit 
latrine 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

None 

No facility/ 
lagoon/other 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Concrete 

Concrete/brick/ 

stone 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Rudwall 

Wood/thatch 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Metal 

Galvanized/ 

aluminium/ 

Fiberglass 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Metered 

Electricity 

(metered) 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Generator 

Electricity 

(generator) 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Otherlite 

Electricity 

(neighbor)/ 

Kerosene/ 

Candle / Solar/ 
Battery/ Coconut 
oil 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Stove 

Electricity/Gas/ 

propane 

Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Bicycle 


Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Motorcycle 


Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Car 


Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Boat 


Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Wheelbarrow 


Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Land 

ownership 


Binary 

No = 0 

Yes = 1 

Crowd (No. people in household/ 
No. of rooms for sleeping) 

Continuous 

0.33-24.00 


Missing values 


Another data issue is that of missing values and two options 
exist to deal with this. The first is to exclude from the analysis 
households with at least one missing value, and the second is 
to replace missing values with the mean value for that variable. 
Exclusion of households based on missing socioeconomic 
data could significantly lower sample sizes and the statistical 
power of study results. However, attributing mean scores 
for missing values reduces variation among households. In 
both situations, the limitation is more pronounced with high 
numbers of missing values. 

Missing values were only observed for the variable "land" and 
all 20 cases were coded as the mean for that variable. It is 


expected inclusion or exclusion of these households would 
have little impact on the distribution of SES. 

4.5 Principal Components Analysis 

The first principal component is considered a measure of 
household SES and is therefore retained. The output from a 
PCA is a table of factor scores or weights for each variable. 
Generally, a variable with a positive factor score is associated 
with higher SES, and conversely a variable with a negative 
factor score is associated with lower SES. 58 

An initial model considered all the variables detailed in Table 
2, namely, source of drinking water; type of toilet facility; main 
material for outside wall; main source of energy for lighting 
and for cooking; ownership of the different types of vehicles 
and wheelbarrow; land ownership; and household crowding. 
From this initial model, however, it became clear that the PCA 
was reflecting the stronger correlations with, a priori, poorer 
guality infrastructure indicators that were dominant in the 
rural setting. For example, collecting rainwater for drinking, 
having solar energy for lighting, and using wood or coconut 
husks for cooking all displayed strong positive weights. The 
use of PCA to construct SES indices depends, in part, on face- 
validity and by excluding rainwater, source of energy used for 
lighting and bicycle from the analysis, a suitable SES variable 
was obtained. 

The final model included the following variables: main source 
of drinking water - excluding the indicator "rainwater"; type 
of sanitation facility; main material used in the outer wall; 
source of energy for cooking; ownership of a motorbike; 
car; boat; wheelbarrow or land; and household crowding. 
The results of this model are shown in Table 3. A household 
that obtains water from a tap in residence, a vendor or has 
bottled water; has a flush toilet; has outside walls made of 
concrete, brick or stone; and uses either electricity or gas/ 
propane for cooking would attain a higher SES score. All other 
household infrastructure variables were associated with 
lower SES. Households with a motorbike (though marginally) 
and/or a car would also have attained a higher SES score. 
The variables flush toilet and using electricity or gas for 
cooking displayed the highest weights. However, ownership 
of a boat or wheelbarrow was associated with lower SES, as 
was ownership of land—possibly reflecting higher levels of 
ownership in the rural setting. Higher household crowding 
was associated with lower SES. 


58 In STATA, when specifying PCA, the user is given the choice of deriving eigenvectors (weights) from either the correlation matrix or the co-variance matrix of the data. If the raw data have been 
standardized, then PCA should use the co-variance matrix. As the data were not standardized, and they are therefore not expressed in the same units, the analysis specified the correlation matrix 
to ensure that all data have equal weight. For example, crowding is a quantitative variable and has greater variance than the other binary variables, and would therefore dominate the first principal 
component if the co-variance matrix was used. 
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Table 3: Results from principal components analysis 


Total sample (N = 1079) 

SES indicator 

Mean 

Std dev 

PC 

score 

Tap / piped water in resi¬ 
dence 

0.034 

0.182 

-0.017 

Outside tap / Public stand¬ 
pipe/ Other 

0.080 

0.271 

-0.107 

Vendor / bottled / Covered 

well 

0.171 

0.376 

0.236 

Flush toilet to sewer or 

septic tank 

0.715 

0.452 

0.440 

Water-sealed / Pit latrine 

0.146 

0.353 

-0.215 

No facility / lagoon / Other 

0.139 

0.346 

-0.356 

Concrete / brick/stone 

outside wall 

0.565 

0.496 

0.376 

Wood / thatch outside wall 

0.410 

0.492 

-0.026 

Galvanized / aluminium / 

Fiberglass outside wall 

0.025 

0.156 

-0.370 

Electric / Gas/propane 

cooker 

0.639 

0.481 

0.383 

Motorcycle 

0.021 

0.145 

0.010 

Car 

0.151 

0.358 

0.220 

Boat 

0.123 

0.329 

-0.060 

Wheelbarrow 

0.262 

0.440 

-0.113 

Land ownership 

0.677 

0.463 

-0.172 

Flousehold crowding 

4.402 

2.908 

-0.215 


4.6 Classification Of Households Into 
SES Group 


Classification of households into SES group 

Using the factor scores from the first principal component 
as weights, a dependent variable can then be constructed 
for each household which has a mean equal to zero, and a 
standard deviation equal to one. This dependent variable can 
be regarded as the household's SES score, and the higher 
the household SES score, the higher the implied SES of that 
household. A histogram of the household SES scores is 
shown in Figure 1. The figure reveals that the distribution of 
the household SES score is slightly left skewed towards "less 
poor" SES. 


Figure 7: Distribution of household SES score 



Scordn ccmpcnwit 1 

To differentiate households into broad SES categories studies 
have used cut-off points - most commonly an arbitrarily 
defined disaggregation, e.g. quintiles. Another method is to 
use a data driven approach - cluster analysis - to derive 
SES categories. Cluster analysis was used in the WHO multi¬ 
country study on domestic violence and women's health to 
derive'low","medium" and "high" SES categories. 

For this study both methods to classify households into SES 
groups were explored using thetotal sample. First, households 
were ranked according to their SES score and were then split 
into three equal-sized groups or terciles. K-means cluster 
analysis was then used to group households into three 
clusters. The mean SES score for each SES group, derived 
using both methods, is shown in Table 4. When considering 
the SES classification using terciles, the difference in the mean 
SES score is much higher between the poorest and middle 
poor SES group than for the middle poor and least poor SES 
group (2.532 and 1.513 respectively). This compares with 
a difference of 2.543 between the poorest and middle poor 
SES group, and of 1.891 between the middle poor and least 
poor SES group using the cluster method where almost 42% 
of households is classified in the least poor group, 35.5% is 
classified as middle poor and just over one-fifth (22.5%) is 
classified as poorest. 
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Table 4: Mean socioeconomic scores by SES group 
(N= 1079) 



Terciles 

Cluster analysis 

Total 

sample 

Poor¬ 

est 

Middle 

poor 

Least 

poor 

Poorest 

Middle 

poor 

Least 

poor 

N 

360 

360 

359 

243 

383 

453 

% 

33.0 

33.0 

33.0 

21.1 

24.4 

42.0 

Mean 

SES 

score 

-2.191 

0.341 

1.854 

-2.764 

-0.221 

1.670 

Std Dev 

1.000 

0.478 

0.513 

0.659 

0.608 

0.584 


Internal coherence compares the mean value for each asset 
variable by SES group to assess whether ownership differs 
by group. Table 5 shows the mean ownership levels of the 
SES indicator variables by both the tercile and cluster derived 
SES groups. The findings reveal that for most indicators both 


methods similarly differentiate household SES; however, for 
the variables type of sanitation facility and source of energy 
used for cooking the cluster method differentiates the middle 
poor and least poor better than the tercile method. The findings 
from Tables 4 and 5, then, suggest the cluster approach is 
slightly better at differentiating all three SES groups. 

4.7 Summary 

This report describes how a PCA-based asset index was 
created using the Marshall Islands VAW survey data. From 
the PCA analysis households were classified into SES groups 
using terciles and cluster analysis approach. 

Two issues became apparent when conducting the PCA and 
should be considered when using SES variables for analysis. 
The first is the extent to which the different SES indicators 


Table 5: Mean ownership of SES variables by SES group (N = 7 079) 



Tercile 

Cluster 

SES indicator 

Poorest (N = 

Middle poor (N 

High poor (N 

Poorest (N = 

Middle poor 

Least poor 


360) 

= 360) 

= 359) 

243) 

(N = 383) 

(N = 453) 

Tap/piped water in resi¬ 
dence 

3.9 

2.8 

3.6 

4.5 

2.9 

3.3 

Outside tap / Public stand¬ 
pipe/ Other 

15.0 

8.1 

0.8 

15.2 

10.2 

2.2 

Vendor/bottled / Covered 

well 

1.4 

15.8 

34.0 

1.2 

9.7 

31.8 

Rain collection/catchment 

79.7 

73.3 

61.6 

79.0 

77.3 

62.7 

Flush toilet to sewer or 

septic tank 

22.8 

91.9 

99.7 

4.5 

80.4 

99.8 

Water-sealed / Pit latrine 

35.8 

7.8 

0.0 

36.2 

18.0 

0.0 

No facility/lagoon / Other 

41.4 

0.3 

0.0 

59.3 

1.6 

0.0 

Concrete/brick/stone out¬ 
side wall 

19.7 

50.8 

99.2 

11.1 

41.3 

93.8 

Wood/thatch outside wall 

76.9 

45.3 

0.6 

86.0 

54.8 

5.1 

Galvanized/aluminium/ 

Fiberglass out wall 

3.3 

3.9 

0.3 

2.9 

3.9 

1.1 

Electricity (metered) for 
lighting 

31.7 

77.8 

95.5 

23.5 

67.1 

93.4 

Generator used for lighting 

1.4 

2.2 

0.3 

1.2 

2.1 

0.7 

Other energy source for 
lighting 

66.9 

20.0 

4.2 

75.3 

30.8 

6.0 

Electric / Gas/propane 

cooker 

18.6 

73.6 

99.4 

15.2 

56.7 

96.0 

Bicycle 

36.4 

26.1 

13.9 

35.6 

30.0 

16.3 

Motorbike 

2.8 

1.1 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

Car 

3.1 

8.3 

34.0 

2.1 

5.0 

30.7 

Boat 

15.8 

12.5 

8.6 

17.3 

12.3 

9.7 

Wheelbarrow 

39.4 

22.2 

17.0 

40.7 

25.9 

18.8 

Land ownership 

83.6 

63.3 

52.1 

84.8 

67.9 

55.2 

Elousehold crowding : mean 

5.583 

4.575 

3.046 

6.019 

4.577 

3.387 

(std. dev) 

(3.360) 

(2.750) 

(1.809) 

(3.520) 

(2.670) 

(2.245) 
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were reflecting urban and rural differences and the second is 
whether each indicator itself captures heterogeneity in SES. 
It may be that in rural locations there is less development in 
terms of infrastructure and fewer households are connected 
to such things as the electricity grid, resulting in these 
households having a heavier reliance on services that do 
not require the necessary installation, like solar energy for 
light. In addition, while not used in the PCA, type of dwelling 
could be a reflection of population density within an area. 
Consideration should also be given to the extent to which 
certain variables reflect livelihoods - such as ownership of 
a boat or wheelbarrow. The owning of a boat will have a quite 
different implication for the SES of a household that relies on 
a fishing boat for its livelihood than for a household owning a 
boat for leisure. 

Despite these issues, the assessment of the internal coherence 
performed according to a priori assumptions, and while both 
the tercile and cluster methods for classifying households 
performed reasonably well in disaggregating SES, the cluster 
approach performed slightly better. 

Reference 

Vyas, S and Kumaranayake, L (2006) How to do (or not to do) 

. . . Constructing socioeconomic status indices: how to use 
principal components analysis. Health Policy and Planning 
21 (6): 459-468. 
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5. Factors associated 
with violence aaains 


women by partners 


Main findings 

O All important risk factors for both lifetime 
violence and current partner violence against 
women are related to characteristics of the 
partner rather than of the woman: fighting with 
other men and having extra-marital affairs are 
both independently strongly associated with 
violence against a wife or female partner. 

O A man's regular use of alcohol is a risk factor for 
current violence against a partner. 

O Overwhelmingly, the evidence indicates that 
violence is a learned behavior: a man's experience 
of violence in his childhood is associated with 
his acts of violence as an adult. Childhood 
experiences of violence include being beaten as 
a child, or witnessing his mother being beaten by 
his father. 

The following Risk Factor Analysis, prepared by Dr. Pauline 
Gulliver of the New Zealand Family Violence Clearing Flouse, 
identifies factors associated with the prevalence of intimate 
partner violence in the Marshall Islands to facilitate the design 
of appropriate strategies and interventions. 

In this chapter we use a statistical approach to explore risk 
factors or characteristics that predict whether a woman is 
more likely to experience partner violence. 

Our theoretical model is the ecological framework for 
understanding partner violence 59 that was described in 
Chapter 1, Section 1.1. The data collected with the survey 
questionnaire gave us particular information on the innermost 


circles of the ecological framework: the individual, her family, 
and her relationship. 

It should therefore be noted that the findings of this analysis 
will be only part of the picture, as the current analysis does 
not look at community and society factors (the outer circles 
of the ecological framework) that also play a role in explaining 
violence against women. At the society level, norms around 
gender roles and domestic violence, as well as the legal 
context and law enforcement, vary between communities, 
regions and countries. These are related to tradition, culture 
and socioeconomic development and have been shown to be 
related to partner violence. 60 

Nevertheless, the data collected enable to explore the inner 
circles of the ecological framework and the aim of this analysis 
is to investigate selected individual and relationship factors 
associated with partner violence in a representative sample 
of women aged 15-64 years living in the Marshall Islands. We 
selected a set of characteristics from the woman, her support 
network, and from her partner, that could be expected to be 
related to her experience of partner violence. This selection 
was based on existing conceptual models, other published 
analysis and previous findings already described in this report. 

a. Method used for risk factor analysis 

1) Dependent variables in this analysis 

Two dependent or outcome variables for the analysis were 
used: 

O Lifetime experience of physical or sexual violence by 
current or most recent partner. 

O Current (previous 12 months) experience of physical or 
sexual violence by current or most recent partner. 


59 L Heise, M Ellsberg, M Gottemoeller. (1999). Ending violence against women. Population Report, 27:1 -43. 

60 E Gracia, J Herrero. (2006). Acceptability of domestic violence against women in the European Union: a multilevel analysis. Journal of Epidemiology and Community Health, 60:123-9. 
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2) Independent variable or potential risk factors considered 
in this analysis 

The potential risk factors that are used in this analysis 
are listed below, together with how the variables were 
recoded into categories for this analysis. 

Potential risk factors for the woman 

Demographic variables 

O Age (recoded into 10-year age bands) 

A woman's age is thought to affect the likelihood that 
she will ever experience partner violence; a young age is 
usually a risk factor for current violence because violence 
usually starts early in the relationship and diminishes with 
age. 

O Island (Atoll or Island of residence) 

We considered it important to include a factor for 
geographical region because of the possibility of 
differences in community dynamics within an island or 
atoll. 61 

O Education (three groups: did not attend school / 
secondary school completed / college or higher education 
completed) 

Education is considered a source of empowerment that 
may protect women from violence. We compared women 
who had not completed any education with those who 
had completed secondary school and those who had 
completed college or some form of higher education. 

O Marital status (two groups: currently partnered and 
previously partnered) 

Many studies show that women who are currently 
partnered report lower levels of violence compared to 
women who were previously partnered. Those previously 
partnered women could be divorced or separated due to 
the violence. It has also been observed that women find 
it easier to disclose violence if they are no longer with the 
abusive partner. 

O Earn own income (two groups: yes and no) 

Women who have financial autonomy are hypothesized to 
have more say over financial and other household matters 
and be able to leave an abusive relationship more easily. 


O Ownership of capital assets (owns by self / owns with 
others) 

As with financial autonomy, independent ownership of 
capital assets has the potential to facilitate the process of 
leaving an abusive relationship. 

O Number of children born alive (0, 1 -2, 3-4, 5 or more) 

We hypothesized that a greater number of living children, 
increasing the financial burden, may place additional 
strain on the relationship. 

Variables for women's immediate support network / contact 
with family 

O Proximity of women's family (two groups: yes and no) 

It can be hypothesized that a women living close enough 
to her family to be able to visit them easily, or if the couple 
lives with the woman's family of birth, she may have 
a better support network and may be better protected 
against partner violence. 

O Freguency of talking with family members (two groups: 
less than once a week/at least once a week) 

As before, if a woman often talks to her family of birth 
she may be better supported emotionally or protected 
physically. 

O Can counton support of the family members when having 
a problem (two groups: yes and no) 

The importance of the family as a support network is 
noted. The variable is recoded into 'yes' and 'no / don't 
know' as to whether the woman can count on support of 
family members if there is a problem. The category 'no' 
includes 'don't know'. 

O Living with her family (two groups: no/yes) 

Another measure of the immediacy of the family support 
network. 

O Living with his family (two groups: no / yes) 

It is possible that the immediacy of his family may provide 
support for the relationship. However, it is also possible 
that if he had experienced violence from his family in the 
past, living with his family as a couple may increase the 
likelihood of the woman experiencing violence. 


61 This was accounted for in multivariate analysis models. 
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Women's experience with violence by others than her partner 

O Physical violence by others since age 15 years old (two 
groups: yes and no) 

O Sexual abuse by others since age 15 years old (two 
groups: yes and no) 

O Child sexual abuse by others before age 15 years old (two 
groups: yes and no) 

Many studies elsewhere show that non-partner 
experiences of violence can increase the vulnerability for 
partner violence (or vice versa). Therefore, we included 
these three indicators of violence by others than partners. 

O Nature of first sexual intercourse (three groups: coerced / 
forced / wanted) 

Other studies have shown that if a woman's first sexual 
experience was not wanted (coerced or forced) this 
increases her risk for partner violence. In some countries 
this first experience could have been with her current 
partner, but this is not always the case in all contexts. 

O Woman's mother was beaten (two groups: yes and no) 

Some other studies have shown that a woman whose 
mother has been beaten by the mother's partner is more 
likely to become a victim of partner violence herself. 

Potential risk factors for the partner 

It should be noted that all the data collected for these factors 
were provided by the female partner. 

Partner's demographics 

O Age (four groups: 15-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45+) 

Since younger women on average have younger male 
partners than older women, we will need to include age of 
the partner. We have seen before that age is a determining 
factor in the experience of violence. 

O Education (three groups: no schooling / secondary school 
completed / college or higher education completed) 

As with the women, the educational level of her partner 
can be hypothesized to play a role in the risk of a woman 
experiencing violence. 

O Employment status (two groups: working / other) 

A partner's employment status is related to his status in 
society, as well as to the extent to which he can contribute 


to the economic status of the family. For the analysis, 
the categories were regrouped into 'working' and 'other' 
(including unemployed, studying, retired, etc.). 

Partner's behavior 

O Alcohol consumption (two groups: at least weekly / less 
than weekly) 

A partner's drinking patterns have consistently been 
found to be strongly related with intimate partner 
violence in a variety of settings; this is particularly true 
for daily drinking. In the Marshall Islands, relatively few 
women reported that their husbands drink daily (this is 
the category that in a number of other studies shows the 
highest riskfor violence). Therefore, the original categories 
were recoded to 'at least once a week' and 'less than once 
a week'. Though this dilutes the variability in the measure, 
it ensures that both groups contained enough cases for 
the analysis. 

O Fighting with other men (two groups: yes and no) 

Women who have a partner who is known to fight with 
other men can be hypothesized to be at higher risk of 
violence. 

O Having a parallel relationship with other women (two 
groups: yes / may have, and no) 

Studies elsewhere have shown that men who are 
unfaithful (having extra-marital affairs) are more likely 
to beat their wives. The categories for this variable have 
been recoded into 'yes' (including "may have") and 'no'. 

Partner's childhood experience with violence 

O Partner's mother was beaten (yes, and no / don't 
know) 

Research has found that male children who see their 
mother being abused by their father are at a higher risk 
of becoming abusers in their intimate relationship. 62 The 
categories for this variable have been recoded into "yes" 
and "no". 

O Partner was beaten by family member (yes and no) 

Childhood exposure to violence is also commonly cited 
as a risk factor for violence in intimate relationships. The 
categories for this variable have been recoded into "yes" 
and "no". 


2 S Kishor, K Johnson. (2004). Risk factors for the experience of domestic violence. Profiling domestic violence: a multi-country study. Calverton, Maryland: Measure DHS+ ORC Macro, 27-52. 
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Potential risk factor from women's household environment 

O Assets Index (two groups: lower / medium and high) 

As with education, socioeconomic level can be considered 
a source of empowerment that may protect women from 
violence or give them more opportunities to seek help or 
leave a relationship. The breakdown of partner violence 
by SES level in the tables in this report shows that women 
from households with a higher SES level consistently 
report a lesser degree of partner violence compared 
to women from households with a lower SES level. If 
the respondent is living with her partner, the SES of the 
household could be considered a relationship variable 
rather than an individual variable. However, some of the 
women in this study had violent partners who are not/ 
no longer part of her current household, therefore we 
consider household SES separately from the women 
characteristics and the partner characteristics. 

O Age difference with partner 

We investigated the possibility that larger age differences 
will contribute to a heightened risk of violence. 

O Difference in educational level 

As with age, it may not be the absolute educational 
level of either member in a relationship, but the relative 
educational level of the woman in comparison with 
her partner that increases or reduces the likelihood of 
violence. In light of this, we included a relative measure 
of educational achievement of the woman compared with 
her partner. 
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Subsample of women used in the analysis 

Interviews were completed with 947 women aged 15-49 years 
old. Of these women, 924 had experienced a relationship/ 
partner (ever partnered). Among the ever-partnered women, 
450 did not report partner violence, while 474 women reported 
physical and/or sexual violence by a partner at a certain point 
in their life. 

When investigating lifetime exposure to intimate partner 
violence, we included all ever-partnered women in the 
analysis. When investigating current (previous 12 months) 
exposure to intimate partner violence, we excluded those 
women who had previously experienced violence, but not in 
the past 12 months, so that they did not contaminate or dilute 
the results by being included in the comparison group. The 
risk factor analysis thus used data from 924 women for 'ever' 
experience of intimate partner violence and 614 women for 
current experience of violence. 

Statistical analysis 

Descriptive cross-tabulations were done for each of the 
potential risk factors and the lifetime and current experience 
of physical and/or sexual violence. Logistic regression was 
then used to identify risk factors that were associated with 
violence. Both lifetime and current (past 12 months) violence 
were selected as dependent variables to explore whether the 
associations would be similar or different. Other studies have 
shown that risk factors correlate in similar ways with current 
and lifetime partner violence except for age, with young 
age of the respondent, in most contexts, being a predictor 
for increased current violence, but generally not for lifetime 
violence. 63 

The statistical analysis was done in three stages. 

1. Descriptive analysis: We examined for each factor or 
characteristic the prevalence of violence for the women 
presenting this characteristic. 

2. Univariable analyses: Each factor was assessed in 
isolation and was therefore the only variable to be 
specified using univariable logistic regression analysis. 
For each variable, its statistical significance was 
calculated (P-value) and the effects of each variable 
were identified in terms of (crude) odds ratios, relative 
to a reference category (with OFM) to identify candidate 
variables to construct a multivariable model. Variables 
with two-tailed probability values (P-values) of equal or 
less than 0.1 were considered relevant to be included for 
further analysis. 


63 E Bassuk, R Dawson, N Huntington. (2006). Intimate partner violence in extremely poor women: longitudinal patterns and risk markers. Journal of Family Violence, 21:387—99. 
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3. Multi-variable analysis. Those variables identified as 
significant in step 2, above, were then included in a model 
in which we adjusted for location. For multivariable 
models, a two-tailed probability value of 0.05 or less was 
considered significant. 

Odds ratios greater than one indicate that the variable was 
associated with increased likelihood of experiencing intimate 
partner violence. Odds ratios less than one (i.e. 0-0.99) 
represent reduced likelihood of experiencing intimate partner 
violence. These modelling exercises have been conducted 
independently for lifetime and current experience of partner 
violence. The results are reflected in Tables 10.1 and 10.2. 

b. Risk factors for ever experiencing partner 
violence against women 

The univariable analysis shows that the following factors from 
the woman's side are associated with lifetime experience of 
partner violence (with P<0.1) (Table 10.1.): 

O Education: compared with those who had completed no 
formal education, women who completed high school 
(OR=0.52) or college/higher education (OR=0.39) were 
less likely to have experienced intimate partner violence 
in their lifetime 

O Parity: with increasing numbers of children born 
alive, there was an increased likelihood of ever having 
experienced IPV compared with women who had no 
children born alive (OR (5+ live births) = 1.73) 

O Sexual abuse by others after age 15: women who had 
ever experienced sexual violence by perpetrators other 
than partners were more likely to report lifetime partner 
violence (OR=2.01) 

O Child sexual abuse by others when younger than 15 years 
of age: women who had been sexually abused before they 
were 15 were more likely to report ever experiencing IPV 
(OR=2.11) 

O Nature of first sexual intercourse: women whose first 
sexual intercourse was coerced or forced were more likely 
to report lifetime partner violence than women whose first 
sexual experience was wanted (OR (forced) = 1.77) 

O Woman's mother was beaten: when the woman was 
aware that her mother had been beaten when the woman 
was a child, she was more likely to report ever experiencing 
IPV (OR=l .82). 

Of those variables that measured aspects of the woman's 
immediate support network, the proximity of the woman's 
family (OR (not living close) = 1.44) and frequency of talking 
with family members (OR (talk weekly or more) = 0.73) were 
associated with lifetime experience of IPV. Living with her 
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partner's family was associated with increased likelihood of 
lifetime experience of IPV (OR=l .65). 

Univariable exploration of the associations between each of 
the partners' characteristics and the respondents' experience 
of lifetime partner violence shows that the following factors 
were significantly associated with lifetime violence: 

O alcohol use (OR=1.54 for those drinking at least once a 
week) 

O fighting with other men (OR=2.07) 

O having parallel relationships with other women (OR=3.46) 

O partner's mother was beaten (OR=2.45) 

O partner was beaten as a child (OR=l .67). 

Relative educational attainment was associated with 
increased likelihood of lifetime experience of IPV. If the 
woman's attained educational level was appreciably either 
higher or lower than that of her partner, the likelihood of her 
experiencing IPV was higher. 

Finally, univariable analysis showed that the SES index was 
associated with lifetime experience of partner violence 
(OR=0.60 for those with a high SES index). 

Multi-variable analysis 

Of those variables listed, only relative educational attainment 
was no longer associated with lifetime prevalence of IPV 
experience after adjusting for location (island or atoll). 

c. Risk factors for currently experiencing partner 
violence against women 

The univariable analysis shows that the following factors from 
the woman are associated with current experience of partner 
violence (Table 10.2.): 

O Age: a higher proportion of young women reported 
experiencing violence compared to older women (OR (50- 
64yrs) = 0.35) 

O Each variable measuring previous experiences with 
violence was associated with an increased prevalence of 
current IPV exposure: 

□ physical violence by others after 15 years of age 
(OR=l .38) 

□ sexual abuse by others after age 15 (OR=l .67) 

□ childhood sexual abuse by others before 15 years 
of age (OR=2.35) 

□ nature of first sexual intercourse (OR (forced) = 2.28) 

□ woman's mother was beaten (OR=2.06). 
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Other variables measuring existence and functionality of 
the social support network of women, listed below, were 
associated with prevalence of current experience of IPV: 

O proximity of women's family: compared with those who 
lived with or near to their family, women who did not 
live near to their family were more likely to be currently 
experiencing IPV (0R=1 .79) 

O frequency of talking with family members: those who 
spoke to their family at least once per week were less 
likely to report current experience of IPV (OR=0.56) 

O living with his family: the likelihood of current experience 
of violence when the woman was living with her partner's 
family was greater (OR=2.22). 

Univariable exploration of the associations between each of 
the partners' characteristics and the respondents' experience 
of current partner violence shows that the following factors 
were significantly associated with current violence: 

O age (OR=0.52 for the oldest age group vs the youngest) 

O alcohol use (OR=1.55 for those drinking at least once a 
week) 


O fighting with other men (OR=2.27) 

O having parallel relationships with other women (0R=4.42) 

O partner's mother was beaten as a child (OR=2.27) 

O partner was beaten as a child (OR=2.23). 

The household's SES index was associated with current 
partner violence at univariable level - those who lived in a 
higher socioeconomic group were less likely to be currently 
experiencing violence (OR=0.52). 

Multi-variable analysis 

After adjusting for location, only physical violence by others 
after 15 years of age and sexual violence by others after 15 
years of age were no longer significant. All other variables 
listed above continued to be significantly associated with 
currently experiencing IPV. 

d. Risk factor analysis: discussion and 
conclusions 

Risk factor analysis was applied to both lifetime and current 
experience of violence. The results show slightly different risk 
factors predicting ever having experienced partner violence 
and currently experiencing partner violence, respectively. 
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Although increased woman's age was associated with 
reduced likelihood of current experience of IPV, there was no 
relationship between age and lifetime experience of IPV. At the 
same time, low educational attainment and increased parity 
were each associated with increased likelihood of lifetime 
experience of IPV, but not current experience of IPV. 

Research from other countries has identified an association 
between a woman's previous violence experience and 
increased likelihood of current and lifetime experience of IPV. 
Of the 'previous violence' variables included in this analysis, 
only physical violence by others when the woman was over 
15 was not associated with lifetime experience of IPV. After 
adjustment for location, physical violence by others when 
the woman was over 15 years and sexual abuse by others 
when the woman was over 15 years were not associated 
with increased prevalence of current experience of violence. 
These findings suggest that it is the woman's experiences in 
her childhood (sexual abuse by others as a child, awareness 
of mother being beaten) that are associated with increased 
likelihood of current or lifetime exposure to IPV. 

The close proximity of a woman's family and her ability to 
speak with her family on a regular basis were associated 
with reduced likelihood of current or lifetime experience of 
IPV. In contrast, living with her partner's family increased the 
likelihood that a woman would be currently experiencing or 
had ever experienced IPV. 

As with the woman's characteristics, although increasing 
partner's age reduced the likelihood that the woman would be 
currently experiencing IPV, there was no association between 
the partner's age and lifetime exposure to IPV. The woman's 
partners' alcohol consumption and other experiences of 
violence were all positively associated with the woman's 
current and lifetime exposure to IPV. 

Of the household and relationship characteristics measured, 
only socioeconomic status was associated with IPV 
experience. Higher socioeconomic status was associated 
with a reduced likelihood of experiencing either current or 
lifetime IPV. 

The findings presented show strong consistency with those 
published from other WHO Violence Against Women studies. 
We suggest that four 'higher level' findings can be extracted 
from the results presented: 

1. Characteristics of the women that make them more 
vulnerable to intimate partner violence include youth, lack 
of education and isolation from social support structures. 


The cross sectional nature of this investigation prevents 
causal associations from being drawn from the findings 
presented. However, it is conceivable that the influence 
of these variables could be additive, intensifying the 
likelihood of intimate partner violence occurring. 

2. Intimate partner violence appears to be a learned trait. 
That there is increased likelihood of experiencing violence 
when a woman is living with her partner's family, where 
her partner's mother has been beaten when he was a 
child and when her partner was beaten when he was 
a child suggests that those who perpetrate intimate 
partner violence do so in a social environment where it is 
condoned. 

3. The prevalence of current and lifetime experience of 
intimate partner violence is higher in women residing 
in households with more financial or social stressors. 
As identified in other countries, lower socioeconomic 
status is associated with increased likelihood of current 
and lifetime experience of IPV. Living with a partner 
who consumes alcohol frequently or who uses violence 
outside the home also increases the likelihood of current 
and lifetime experience of IPV. 

4. Violence begets violence for both the woman and her 

partner. Previous victimization increases the likelihood 
of current and lifetime victimization for the woman and 
perpetration for the man. 
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Main findings 

O Almost half (48%) of women in the RMI have 
experienced physical violence from a partner in 
their lifetime; 16% of women have experienced this 
violence in the past 12 months. 

O The majority of women reporting violence 
experienced severe violence such as being hit 
with a fist or something else (33%); being kicked, 
dragged, or beaten (25%); or choked, burnt, or 
threatened with a weapon or had a weapon used on 
them (nearly 10%). 

O Ninety percent of the women interviewed have been 
pregnant. Of those women (n = 853), 10% were 
beaten during pregnancy and in more than 80% of 
those cases, the father of the child was the abuser. 

O More than 20% of respondents, that is, 1 out of 
every 5 ever-partnered women, have been sexually 
abused by their partner, 6% of those women 
reporting the violence in the past 12 months. 

O If we combine data for physical and sexual violence, 
51 % of ever-partnered women reported experiencing 
physical and/or sexual violence by a partner at least 
once in her life. 

O Nearly half (48%) of all ever-partnered women 
who were interviewed reported that they have 
experienced emotional partner violence, with 22% 
experiencing this violence in the past 12 months. 

O Most emotional violence reported was scaring 
and intimidation (33%), and threats to hurt her or 
someone she cares about (34%). 


O Women interviewed also experience controlling 
behaviors by their partners, which is often an 
indicator of violence. Some 71% report that the 
partner insists on knowing where she is at all times; 
48% need permission before seeking health care; 
43% report that their partners are often suspicious 
that she is unfaithful. 

O Economic abuse also affects women and their 
families in the RMI, with more than 1 in 4 women 
experiencing abusive acts of this kind from their 
partners. 

This chapter presents data on the prevalence and patterns 
of different forms of violence against women by a husband 
or male partner: physical and sexual violence, emotional and 
economic abuse, and controlling behaviors. It also briefly 
discusses women's violence against their male partners. 

In the survey, women's experiences of violence were 
measured using a series of behavior-specific guestions about 
whether any partner had inflicted different physically, sexually 
or emotionally abusive acts against her (see Chapter 2 for 
operational definitions). These questions were asked only of 
women who reported they had ever had a partner. If a woman 
confirmed having been exposed to any of the acts she was 
asked about, more detailed questions followed. For each act 
that happened, she was asked whether she had experienced 
that act within the past 12 months and about the frequency 
with which the act had occurred. 

This chapter also explores the severity of physical violence 
and the extent of overlap of different types of partner violence. 

Although we interviewed eligible women 15-64 years old 
(partnered and non-partnered) in the sample, the results in this 
chapter are presented for the 924 "ever-partnered women", 
because only ever-partnered women were asked about 
partner violence. We use the term "ever-partnered" rather than 
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Figure 4.1, Prevalence of physical partner violence, among ever- 
partnered women, by urban/rural and religion, RMI 2012 

(IM=924) 
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"ever-married" because the group includes women who are 
currently or in the past involved in a civil partnership, locally 
referred to as koba. 

Vignettes from focus groups and key informant interviews 
support the quantitative data along with research participant 
accounts culled from field journals detailing the life 
experiences of respondents. 

a. Physical violence 

Lifetime and current prevalence of physical violence 

The lifetime prevalence of physical partner violence is defined 
as the proportion of ever-partnered women who reported 
having experienced one or more acts of physical violence by 
a current or former partner or husband at least once in her 
lifetime. Current prevalence reflects the proportion of ever- 
partnered women reporting that at least one act of physical 
violence took place during the 12 months before the interview 
and is by definition a subset of the women who report lifetime 
experiences of violence. 


In the RMI, the overall lifetime prevalence rate for physical 
violence against women by a partner is 48%. This means 
that virtually half of ever-partnered women reported having 
experienced physical violence by a partner at least once in their 
lifetime. The differences between women in the urban and rural 
areas were slight and not significant, with prevalence at 47% 
(95%Cl = 42-53%) and 50% (95%CI = 44-56%) respectively. 
Experiences of abuse in the past 12 months were almost 
identical, with 16% (95%CI = 13-19%) of women in urban and 
15% (95%CI = 11 -21 %) of women in rural areas experiencing 
physical violence by a partner. In other words, approximately 
16% of women in the RMI are currently experiencing physical 
partner violence (Figure 4.1). 

In the Marshall Islands, as in other Pacific nations, religion 
and spirituality are central to the community structure. It is 
therefore important to present evidence of violence within 
the religious system to show that this social issue is cross¬ 
cutting. 


Figure 4,2. Prevalence of physical partner violence; among ever- 
partnered women, by education, relationship status and 
household assets, RMI 2012 (N=924) 
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Women with little or no education suffer more lifetime physical 
violence at the hands of a partner (56%, 95%CI = 48-64%) 
than those with at least some college education (43%, 95%CI 
= 34-52%). The difference in lifetime violence experience by 
education status, however, was not statistically significant. In 
addition, the data show that education levels do not relieve 
the experiences, as shown in Figure 4.2. The same figure 
shows that currently partnered women experience more 
lifetime violence (49%, 95%CI = 45-53%) than those who 
were formerly partnered (39%, 95%CI = 24-56), with current 
violence following the same pattern. Differences in violence 
experience by partnership status were not statistically 
significant. 

Socioeconomic status does not have an impact on a woman's 
experience with partner violence. Though those with the least 
assets experienced slightly higher rates of lifetime violence 
than those with the most assets (56% (95%CI = 47-65%) and 
46% (95%CI = 40-52%), respectively, no significant difference), 
current prevalence in the group with the least assets (21%, 
95%CI = 15-29%) and most assets (15%, 95%CI = 12-18%) 
shows more similarity than that of the mid-range (14%, 
95%CI = 10-18%) (Figure 4.2, differences are not statistically 
significant). 

Though it is not recorded in the survey data, it should also 
be noted that community status, either by traditional rites 


or exceptional service, does not save a woman from partner 
violence. 

I was so surprised when she showed me her scars. She had 
stab wounds all over her body but in places that would be 
covered by her clothes: her stomach, legs. I was sad for her 
and surprised because she is a chief. 

Research Participant Accoun 

It is to be expected that the lifetime prevalence rates of 
physical violence by partners increase with age, because when 
measuring lifetime prevalence we are measuring a cumulative 
experience that includes any experience, no matter how long 
ago. Thus lifetime experience includes violent experiences 
that occurred when women were young, early in their 
relationships. We see that the lifetime prevalence rate peaks 
among women 30-34 years old (52%, 95%CI = 43-66%) and 
then begins to decrease, suggesting that after age 34, few 
women experience "new" violence for the first time. This is 
consistent with the findings for current prevalence of physical 
violence. There is a perceived outlier group (45-49 years of 
age) (Figure 4.3). The prevalence rate for this age group is 
43%, though the confidence interval for this group is wide, 
ranging from 31 to 55%, and overlaps with other age groups, 
indicating no statistically significant difference between the 
age groups. 


Figure 4.3. Prevalence of physical partner violence, among ever- 
partnered women, by age, RMI 2012 (N=924) 
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Acts of physical violence Note that all instances of violence are higher in the rural areas 

than the urban areas. One research participant reported an 
Nearly half of women in the RMI have experienced at least ...... , 

7 r experience during field research: 

one act of physical violence in their lifetimes. While the most 

common abuse experienced is considered moderate (slapping 

or having something thrown at her, 43%), the aggregated 

violence shows that women are experiencing more severe 

acts of violence, such as being hit with a fist or other object 

(33%), kicked, dragged or beaten (25%), and being choked, 

burnt, or experiencing threats or use of a weapon (each 9%). 


The woman that I interviewed today showed me a scar 
where her husband shot her with a gun. She wouldn't tell 
the doctor what happened and didn't go to the police. She 
didn't want him to get in trouble. 

Research Participant Account 
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Figure 4,4. Prevalence of lifetime moderate and severe 
physical partner violence, among ever-partnered women, by education, 
relationship status and household assets, RMI 2012 (N=924) 





It is seen that women with more education experience less 
severe violence than women with little or none but the fact 
remains that education does not relieve a woman's experience 
with violence in the RMI. The highest levels of severe violence 
occur in the group with elementary or less than elementary 
education (45%, 95%CI = 38-53%), followed by those with at 
least some high school education (34%, 95%CI = 30-39%), and 
at least some college (31 %, 95%CI = 24-38%). Though this is a 
positive trend with significant differences in the prevalence of 
severe violence experience by education status, the reality is 
that nearly one out of every three tertiary-educated women in 
the RMI is experiencing severe physical violence by a partner 
(Figure 4.4). 


Most of the violence seen in the RMI is in the severe category, 
as previously detailed. Figure 4.5 illustrates the experiences 
of women in both urban and rural areas, and by religious 
affiliation. Upon initial analysis, those women who reported 
following the Latter-day Saints (Mormon) faith consistently 
reported slightly higher than average prevalence of partner 
violence (54%, 95%CI = 38-69%). Those women of the 
Roman Catholic faith reported slightly lower instances of 
severe violence but similar overall prevalence to the national 
averages of women from other faiths (47%, 95%CI = 34- 
61%). After additional confidence tests were completed, no 
statistically significant difference in the experience of intimate 
partner violence depending on the woman's faith was found. 


She didn't go to school and all the time the husband beat 
her up. But when she go to college, she know that women 
can fight for their freedom... 

Research Participant Account 

Figure 4*5, Prevalence of lifetime moderate and severe physical 
partner violence, among ever-partnered women, by urban/rural 
and religion, RMI 2012 (N=924) 
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A woman's socioeconomic status, determined by her assets 
or traditional role in society, does not play a significant role 
in decreasing her experiences with physical partner violence. 
There was no significant difference in the severity of violence 
experienced by socioeconomic status. 

'He killed the previous wife. The new wife had to go with him 
because he is the Iroij (chief). He beat her too and threw her 
in the trash pit. Then he lit the trash on fire but she wasn't 
dead. Some people saved her. He's still on the island and 
now has a new wife. 

Outer Island Focus Group Participant 

Experiences with physical partner violence and severity of 
the violence peak in the 30-34 year age range with another 
spike in the 45-49 year age range. This trend is consistent 
throughout the report with partner abuse but as discussed 
previously, there is no significant difference in reporting 
(Figure 4.6). 


Debriefing sessions were held for the benefit of the team as 
their work involved taking in horrific tales of abuse. Not only 
was the team processing the life experiences of respondents, 
but they were, by the nature of the study, examining their own 
lives as well. Below are some stories from FHSS debriefing 
sessions. Names have been changed. 

Regina was habitually late to work. One day she called 
to say that she would again be late as she had a flat tire. 
Two weeks later she explained to the group that she didn't 
really have a flat tire; her husband had been beating her the 
entire night. She did her work the day of the 'flat tire' while in 
severe pain from her beating. Regina listened to the stories 
of abuse while hiding her own because she believed in the 
power of the survey. 

Debriefing Session Participant 


Figure 4.6, Prevalence of lifetime moderate and severe 
physical partner violence, among ever-partnered women, by 
age, RMI 2012(N=924) 
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Momi came to work with the imprint of a shoe on her cheek. 
The boyfriend had hit her with his shoe because she had 
dropped his sunglasses. 

Debriefing Session Participant 

Frequency of physically violent acts 

For those acts that occurred in the past 12 months, the 
respondents were asked how often they had happened: once, 
2-5 times, or more than five times. Most of the abusive acts 
that women in the RMI have experienced in the past year have 
happened multiple times. 


Physical violence in pregnancy 

Violence in pregnancy is considered severe violence. It not 
only affects the woman, but it also puts the unborn child in 
danger. Questions on violence in pregnancy were put only 
to women who had been pregnant at least once in their life, 
which was the majority of women interviewed (90%). Of the 
ever-pregnant women (N = 853), roughly 10% had experienced 
violence during a pregnancy, with that number slightly higher 
in the rural outer islands (12%) than the urban areas (10%) 
(Figure 4.7). 
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Figure 4,7, Prevalence of violence during pregnancy, among ever- 
pregnant women, RMI 2012 (N=B53) 
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Moreover, 41% of women who had ever been beaten during 
pregnancy were severely abused: they were punched or 
kicked in the abdomen. Overwhelmingly, 81 % of women who 
were beaten in their most recent pregnancy reported that they 
were beaten by the father of the child. Of the women beaten 
during pregnancy by the same person before the pregnancy, 
36% said the beating got worse during pregnancy, 37% said it 
stayed the same, and 27% said that it diminished. 

The last time she left him was when she was pregnant with 
the youngest... he beat her up until she was unconscious. 
She never returned to him after this incident. 

Research Participant Account 

Three research participants experienced miscarriages during 
the training stage of the project with one woman being 
hospitalized for one week. These instances were likely due to 
abuse during their pregnancies. 


b. Sexual violence 

Lifetime and current prevalence of sexual violence 

It is more difficult for women to disclose experiences of sexual 
violence compared with experiences of physical violence, 
especially with regard to their intimate partner. The lifetime 
prevalence of sexual violence decreased with increased 
education (although this did not reach statistical significance) 
yet current sexual violence is nearly the same between the 
two groups and actually increases slightly with those having 
at least some high school education (Figure 4.8). 

Her husband raped her. Then he brought in his friends and 
they raped her too. 

Research Participant Account 

Attitudes within an intimate partnership are further discussed 
later in this report but it should be noted here that many 
women feel that a woman must have sex with her husband, 
even if she doesn't want to. 


Figure 4.8. Prevalence of sexual partner violence, among ever- 
partnered women, by education, relationship status and 
household assets, RMI 2012 (N-924) 
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Figure 4.9. Prevalence of sexual partner violence, among ever- 
partnered women, by age, RMI 2012 (N=924) 
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Focus groups were conducted on the outer islands to gauge 
not only women's attitudes to and perceptions of VAW, but 
also to assess the understanding of their rights as women as 
well as to gain a glimpse into typical Marshallese partnerships. 
The following vignette is from one such focus group. 

Researcher: Is it alright for a man to force sex on a woman? 

All: No! 

R: Can he force sex on his wife? 

Emina: Yes, he has a right. 

Jana: It is his choice because they are married. 

For many in the focus group, it was the first time to question 
the nature of their sexual relationships. This was also the case 
with the FFISS team. The transformative process of the study 
began, for the field staff, during training. During the first week 
of training, it came to light that one research participant was 
being raped almost daily by her partner. Until her involvement 
in the project, she assumed that her situation was normal. 
She discussed the issue with her partner so that they could 
find a harmonious balance to their intimate relations. 

As with lifetime physical partner violence, there is a peak in 
the prevalence of sexual violence in the 30-34 age range, 
suggesting that most women do not experience new violence 
as they age. There was no significant difference in the lifetime 
prevalence of sexual violence over the age groups. This is not 
the case with current sexual violence, where the numbers 
are highest for women under 30 years of age (Figure 4.9) 
suggesting that early partnerships are sexually violent in 
nature. There was a significant difference in the prevalence of 
current experience of sexual violence by age group (X 2 (6df) = 
20.99, p = 0.02). 


Acts of sexual violence 

The three different behavioral acts of sexual violence against 
a woman measured in the survey are: being physically forced 
to have sexual intercourse against her will; having sexual 
intercourse because she was afraid of what her partner might 
do; and being forced to do something sexual that she finds 
degrading or humiliating. 

More than 20% of women in the RMI have experienced 
sexual violence by a partner in their lifetimes and 6% are 
currently experiencing sexual violence by her partner. The 
most common act of sexual violence was physically forced 
intercourse (19%), followed by coerced sex out of fear of what 
the partner might do if refused (13%), and forced to perform 
degrading or humiliating sexual acts (8%). Prevalence was 
nearly identical in urban and rural areas. 

Frequency of sexually violent acts 

The husband before used to force her to have sex with 
him even right after she has given birth to the babies and 
all the seven pregnancies she had. She said those times, 
she cannot do anything. She was just discharged from 
the hospital and she's really weak ... she let him do what 
he wanted. She just cried and cried because she cannot do 
anything... 

Research Participant Account 

With regard to sexually violent acts that occurred in the past 
12 months, respondents were asked how often they occurred: 
once, 2-5 times or more than five times. Most acts, if they 
occurred, happened more than once (usually 2-5 times) in the 
past 12 months (Table 4.2). 
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Figure 4.10, Prevalence of lifetime physical and/or sexual 
partner violence, among ever-partnered women, by urban/ 
rural and education, RMI 2012 (IM=924) 
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Valuable insight into the nature of relationships was gleaned 
from the research participants and outer island focus groups. 
Many stories of intimate relationships came forth during 
training and debriefing sessions. The FHSS begins its work as 
an intervention (discussion in chapter 13) from the beginning 
of training and into the field as field staff examined their own 
experiences and communities begin to break the silence 
around family violence. 

Attitudes toward power structures in relationships are further 
examined in Chapter 6. 

c. Physical and/or sexual violence as a main 
indicator for partner violence 

The prevalence of physical and/or sexual violence is 
commonly used as an indicator for partner violence in 
comparative research. 64 It makes sense to combine physical 
and sexual violence because the types often occur together 
and are perpetrated by the same person. The experience 
with international surveys resulted in tested questions 


for measuring physical and sexual partner violence with 
reasonably accurate validity and reliability. 

Emotional abuse is not considered less important but it is 
methodologically more difficult to measure. Further, because 
researchers often prefer to be on the conservative side so as 
not to be accused of exaggerating the problem, emotional 
abuse is usually not combined in the "standard measure" for 
measuring partner violence around the world. 

Nationwide, the prevalence rate for lifetime physical and/or 
sexual violence is astonishing at 51 % and equally astonishing, 
experiences in the urban and rural areas are nearly identical. 
Even more striking is that women with little or no education are 
suffering the most violence at 57% (95%CI = 48-65%), while 
those with at least some high school education (50%, 95%CI 
= 45-56%) and at least some college (43%, 95%CI = 34-53%) 
are still experiencing violence in incredibly high numbers 
(Figure 4.10). Yet the prevalence of current sexual violence 
experience showed no significant difference associated with 
the level of education achieved. 


Figure 4.11. Overlap of lifetime prevalence of physical and 
sexual partner violence, among ever-partnered women, RMI 

2012 (N-924) 
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64 C Garcia-Moreno, HAFM Jansen, M Ellsberg, L Heise, C Watts. (2006) Prevalence of intimate partner violence: findings from the WHO Multi-country Study on Women's Health and Domestic 
Violence against Women. Lancet, 368:1260-69. 
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Physical and sexual violence by intimate partners overlap to 
quite a large extent (Figure 4.11). Nationwide, nearly 3% of 
women reported having experienced sexual violence only (i.e. 
without having experienced physical violence) and roughly 
30% of women reported having experienced physical violence 
only (i.e. without having experienced sexual violence). About 
20% of women had experienced both physical and sexual 
violence. This extreme overlap shows that nearly all women 
who have experienced sexual violence also experienced 
physical violence. This overlap is quite high compared to other 
countries. 

Qualitative results support the quantitative data showing 
overlap in physical and sexual violence by a partner. 

He didn't want her to leave him so he locked her up in a room. 
He said that she couldn't leave him if she was pregnant so 
he raped her and beat her. She finally was able to get out 
and went to stay with a friend. 

Research Participant Account 

d. Emotional abuse 

Prevalence and acts of emotional abuse 

Emotional abuse is not less important than physical or sexual 
violence and women often report that it affects them even 
more than physical or sexual violence. Plowever, as already 
mentioned, emotional abuse is more difficult to measure in a 


survey. Emotional abuse can be very context specific, unique 
to the intimate relationship and may overlap with the concept 
of 'coercive control'. 65 As with physical and sexual violence, 
emotional abuse was measured by questions on emotionally 
abusive acts, though it was not intended to be an exhaustive 
list of acts. 

The specific acts included in the questionnaire were being 
insulted or made to feel bad about oneself, being humiliated 
or belittled in front of others, being intimidated or purposely 
frightened (e.g. by a partner yelling and smashing things), and 
being threatened with harm (either directly or in the form of a 
threat to hurt someone the respondent cared about). 

The lifetime prevalence rate of emotional abuse against 
women by a partner is 48% and of current emotional abuse 
is 22%. As with physical and sexual abuse, the prevalence 
is nearly identical in both urban and rural areas. The most 
commonly mentioned emotionally abusive act was threats 
to hurt her or someone she cared about (34%), followed by 
scaring or intimidating her (33%), insulting her (32%) and 
belittling or humiliating her (17%) (Figure 4.12). 

With the exception of formerly partnered women, the current 
experience of emotional violence is consistent across all 
groups of women regardless of their education level or 
socioeconomic status (Figure 4.12). Likewise, both lifetime 
and current prevalence is consistent through most age groups 
(4.13). 


Figure 4.12. Prevalence of emotional partner violence, among 
ever-partnered women, by education, relationship status and 
household assets, RMI 2012 (N-924} 
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65 AJ Towns, H Scott, (2013). ’I couldn't even dress the way I wanted.' Young women talk of 'ownership' by boyfriends: An opportunity for the prevention of domestic violence? Feminism and 
Psychology, 23(4), 536-555. 
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Figure 4.13. Prevalence of emotional partner violence, among 
ever-partnered women, by age, RMI 2012 (N=924) 
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Frequency of emotionally abusive acts 

Women were asked how often violent acts occurred in the 
past 12 months. They mostly occurred more than once, that 
is between two and five times or more than 5 times, indicating 
that they are not just "incidents" but part of a continuous 
pattern of behavior (Table 4.10). 

When we would leave the house together, I couldn't look 
around - only look at the ground. He told me that if I looked 
around or at anyone, he would beat me when we got back 
home. For many years, I would only look at the ground. I 
was so scared of him. He didn't trust me and wouldn't let 
me go to the bathroom during the day. I could only go to 
the bathroom in the morning before the sunrise and at night 
after sunset. 

Survivor Account 





e. Overlap of physical, sexual and emotional 
violence by partners 


More than 60% of women in the RMI have experienced at 
least one of the three types of violence explored in this survey 
(physical, sexual, emotional). Figure 4.14 shows the alarming 
overlap of violence where 16% of women have experienced all 
three types of partner violence simultaneously. 

f. Controlling behaviors 


This survey also collected information on a range of controlling 
behaviors by a respondent's partner. In this study, controlling 
behaviors are not included in the computation for emotional 
violence (to ensure comparability with other countries that 
used the WFIO Study questionnaire). Many researchers see 
controlling behaviors as a risk factor for partner violence, 
while some others consider controlling behaviors as part of 
emotional violence. 66 


Figure 4.14. Overlap of lifetime prevalence of physical and 
sexual violence and emotional abuse by partners, among 
ever-partnered women, RMI 2012 (N=924) 



66 P Gulliver, JL Fanslow. (2014, in press). The Johnson typologies of intimate partner violence: an investigation of their representation in a general population of New Zealand women. Journal of 
Child Custody. 
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Figure 4.15. Prevalence of controlling behaviours by partners, 
among ever-partnered women, RMI 2011 (N=924) 
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Nearly 80% of women have experienced at least one type of 
controlling behavior. Among the most reported controlling 
behaviors measured were: whether he insists on knowing 
where she is at all times (71%); she needs to ask his 
permission to seek health care (48%); often suspicious that 
she is unfaithful (43%); whether he gets angry if she speaks to 
other men (42%); whether the partner or husband commonly 
attempts to restrict a woman's contact with her family or 
friends (39%) (Figure 4.15). 

In rural areas more than 75% of women report that their partner 
insists on knowing where she is at all times versus 69% of 
women in urban areas; 23% of women in rural areas say that 
their partner limits contact with her birth family versus 17% of 
women in urban areas; 47% of rural women say their partner 
keeps her from seeing friends versus 36% in urban areas. It is 
important to keep in mind previous discussion on the overlap 
of physical, sexual, and emotional violence and the difficulty 
in disentangling the various types of violence. Though the 
numbers are high in both areas, it is particularly disturbing 
that women in rural outer islands face these controlling 
partner behaviors more than their urban peers, as services 
and support on outer islands are severely lacking. Most outer 
islands communicate by radio, have irregular boat and plane 
transport, and have only basic health services. 

Women in the RMI are not only experiencing emotionally 
abusive acts but are also experiencing controlling behaviors 
by their partners. 

Traditionally, the man would go to live with his new wife's 
family, which offered the woman protection. This custom is 
no longer the norm; many women live with the husband and 
his family (often on distant atolls or islands) or as a couple 


living as a small nuclear family. With the traditional measure 
of protection diminished, women are vulnerable to abusive 
and controlling behaviors. 

Many women on the outer islands do not take issue with 
behaviors that are considered controlling, such as the partner 
wanting to know where she is at all times or not wanting 
her talking to another man. The general response was that 
if the partner knows where she is and if she doesn't talk to 
other men, their relationship will be harmonious because he 
won't be jealous. The focus group participants did discuss 
the possibility that women may 'cause' many men to be 
suspicious of their partner. These attitudes are echoed in the 
analysis of data in the section of the RMI FFISS regarding 
attitudes toward power balance in relationships. 

g. Economic abuse 

All women, regardless of their status as a self-earner, were 
asked a series of questions to gain understanding of their 
experiences with economically abusive partners. This revealed 
that more than one out of every four women had experienced 
economic abuse by their partner. Nearly 12% of women had 
money that they had earned or saved taken away, and 21 % of 
respondents said that their husband had refused to give them 
money for household needs. Very little difference was seen in 
the responses from urban and rural areas. 

Few differences in experiences with economic abuse were 
seen in women of differing education levels: 29% (95%CI = 
24-35%) of women with an elementary education (or less) 
experienced at least one act of economic abuse versus 30% 
(95%CI = 23-38%) of women with at least some college 
education. 
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To understand a woman's financial autonomy participants 
were asked if, in a short amount of time, they would be able to 
raise enough money to support their families for four weeks. 
Slightly more than half (55%) of respondents said that they 
could support their families for the short term. 

h. Violence in retaliation 

Even though this study is about violence against women, in 
the survey women were asked whether they had ever been 
violent toward their husbands. This was done in two ways. 
Firstly, women were asked if they ever hit their husband first 
(i.e. whether they initiated physical violence without being 
beaten) and secondly, women were asked if they had ever 
hit their husband in retaliation to physical partner violence 
("fighting back"). It is important to present the results to both 
these questions side to side for understanding the dynamics 
of partner violence. 

Survey results show that among the 20% of women who 
initiated violence against their partner, the majority of 
instances occurred only once (54%). The questionnaire 
did not probe for information surrounding the instances of 
women initiating violence and the question of 'fighting back' 
or initiating physical violence against the partner was asked 
only of women who had experienced violence. 

Most women (55%) reported that they never fought back, 
and this percentage was slightly higher on the outer islands 
(59%). Of women who reported physical partner violence, 21% 
fought back several times. Among those who ever fought 
back because of physical partner violence, 13% (15% urban, 
6% outer) reported no change in the level of physical violence 
they experienced; 19% (19% urban, 21% outer) reported that 
the violence became worse; 40% (39% urban, 42% outer) 
reported that violence became less; 29% (27% urban, 32% 
outer) reported that violence stopped. These figures are 
discussed further in this report. 
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. Violence agains 
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non-partners 


Main findings 

O One out of every three (33%) of women in the RMI 
has experienced physical violence in their lifetime 
since the age of 15 f perpetrated by someone other 
than a partner. 

O Roughly half of these women reporting non-partner 
physical violence (17%) experienced injuries from 
the abuse. 

O Most of the perpetrators were female family 
members (24%) and male family members (20%). 

O In the RMI, more than 10% of women have, since 
the age of 15, experienced sexual violence by a non¬ 
partner. 

O More non-partner sexual violence occurs in the 
urban areas, with the highest numbers reported in 
the 30-34 age category (15%), closely followed by 
15-24 year olds (14%). 

O Nearly 11% of respondents experienced childhood 
sexual abuse before the age of 15, with most acts 
occurring between the ages of 10 and 14 years at 
the hands of a male family member. 

O Some 68% of all respondents have experienced 
physical and/or sexual violence inflicted by a 
partner or non-partner. 


While the main focus of this research is on violence by 
intimate partners or husbands, the survey questionnaire also 
included questions about a woman's experiences of physical 
and sexual violence by other perpetrators, here referred to as 
"non-partners", either male or female. These questions were 


asked of all women, regardless of whether they had ever been 
partnered. 

In a study on domestic violence it is critical to explore violence 
by other perpetrators because this enables identifying 
forms of domestic violence against women by other family 
members. Further, exploring non-partner violence provides an 
opportunity to determine how important domestic violence 
and partner violence against women is in comparison to other 
experiences of interpersonal violence in a woman's life. 

This chapter presents the results about the extent of non¬ 
partner physical and sexual violence against women from age 
15 years onwards and the experience of sexual abuse before 
that age. When looking at these figures in conjunction with 
the risk factor analysis (Chapter 5), we see a very vulnerable 
population in need of sustainable interventions. 

a. Physical violence by others since age 15 

Prevalence and frequency of non-partner physical violence 

One out of every three (33%) women in the RMI disclosed that 
they had experienced physical violence by a non-partner at 
least once in their lifetimes. This rate remained consistent 
across all religious affiliations, education levels, ages, and 
socioeconomic status. 

Prevalence was significantly higher in rural areas (38%, 
95%CI = 35-42%) than in the urban setting (32%, 95%CI = 
28-36%) (Figure 5.1). There was no significant difference in 
the prevalence of non-partner physical violence by religious 
affiliation. 

Most of the violence was from one perpetrator (20%) with 
the majority of those instances being at the hands of female 
family members (24%) followed by male family members 
(20%). Nearly all perpetrators were mothers/stepmothers or 
fathers/stepfathers. 
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Figure 5*1. Prevalence of non-partner violence, among all 
interviewed women, by urban/rural and religion, RMI 2012 

(N=947) 



Perpetrators of non-partner physical violence since 15 years 
old 

The recently launched RMI/UNICEF Child Protection Baseline 
Research (CPBR) project shows that corporal punishment is 
widely used to discipline children. Though the Education Act 
(RMI PL1991-125) bans corporal punishment in the schools, 
many teachers and parents do not fully understand what 
constitutes physical abuse. 

A focus group was conducted with teachers who were 
all Pacific Islanders, mostly Marshallese. The discussion 
developed with regard to corporal punishment in school and 
at home. One participant noted: 

You just don't understand. You have to smack your kids to 
make them learn, to make them respect you. 

Focus Group Participant 



Adults are also subject to a degree of violence within the 
house that constitutes Domestic Violence (DV). Recently, a 
young woman approached the WUTMI offices for assistance 
in a domestic matter. She had been to the police several 
times to file complaints against her brother and his children. 
Claiming her brother had abused her verbally and physically, 
she requested his removal from their home, only to be told 
that because it's a family home she needed the landowners' 
involvement to remove the brother from it. When she visited 
the police station with a WUTMI advocate and asked if the 
DVPPA could protect her, the detective said no, because it's 
her brother not her husband. This incident illustrates the limits 
to full compliance, as those charged with implementing the 
law do not fully understand the law and their role in upholding 
it. The detective handling the case was frustrated and had 
confronted the brother and warned him that if the abuse didn't 
stop he would beat him up himself. 


Figure 5*2. Prevalence of non-partner violence, among all 
interviewed women, by education, relationship status and 
household assets, RMI 2012 (M-947) 
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b. Sexual violence by non-partners since age 15 

Survey participants were also asked if, since they were 15 
years old, they ever had been forced to have sex or to perform 
a sexual act when they did not want to, by anyone other than 
an intimate partner. Overall, 13% of women said they had 
experienced non-partner sexual violence in their lifetimes. 
This number was slightly higher in urban areas (14%, 95%CI 
= 10-18%) versus rural areas (12%, 95%CI = 9-15%) though 
this difference was not statistically significant. Consistent, 
non-significant decreases in non-partner sexual violence 
were apparent with increased education. 

Most women experienced forced intercourse (rape) once 
by any one perpetrator (5%) but many were assaulted a 
few times (3%, N = 30) or many times (2%, N = 23) by any 
one perpetrator. Roughly 7% of women disclosed they had 
experienced attempted intercourse or other unwanted sexual 
acts. 

Most perpetrators were male family members or other males, 
including acquaintances and complete strangers. Six women 
had experienced forced intercourse by a female family 
member and 3 had experienced forced intercourse by other 
females (including a co-worker). 

It must be recognized that at least one woman had been 
raped by a male religious leader, another by a male policeman, 
and another disclosed sexual assault by a male doctor/health 
staff. This is significant as women have very few resources 
outside of the family to seek assistance and three main 
community support systems harbor sexual predators. 

She disclosed that she had been beaten and raped since 
before she was married and now her husband also did that 
to her. I didn't know how to help her so I asked if she could 
go to the police. She said her husband was a policeman. I 
asked if she could go to the church. She said her husband 
was a deacon. I felt so helpless because I couldn't help her 
and there was nowhere for her to go. 

Research Participant Account 

c. Sexual abuse in childhood before age 15 

Women were asked whether anyone had ever, before they 
were 15 years old, touched them sexually or made them do 
something sexual that they did not want to. Because of the 
high sensitivity of the issue, a two-stage process was used, 


first allowing women to report childhood sexual abuse during 
the interview, and second, to report this anonymously. For 
this second stage, the women were asked again at the end 
of the interview about sexual abuse before the age of 15. The 
wording of the question was the same, but rather than making 
a revelation directly to the interviewers, the respondents were 
asked to mark their answers on a card that had a pictorial 
representation for "yes" (a sad face) or "no" (a happy face). 
After the woman had picked one of the faces, the card was 
placed in an envelope and sealed. 

Since for many women, it is difficult to disclose their 
experiences with childhood sexual abuse, it is not surprising 
that the face card unearthed higher rates of sexual abuse than 
did the interview. Studies in other countries have shown that in 
many contexts more women disclose childhood sexual abuse 
when they are provided with a method by which they do not 
have to reveal this directly to the interviewer. 67 The percentage 
of respondents reporting sexual abuse before they were 15 
years old is 2%. Using both methods (direct interview and 
face card) resulted in an overall prevalence rate for childhood 
sexual abuse of 11 % (Table 5.5, Figure 5.1). 

Of the 2% of women who disclosed child sexual abuse (N = 24), 
most occurred once or twice between the ages of 10 and 14. 
The perpetrator was mostly a male family member and one 
woman reported being sexually assaulted by a male teacher. 
Sadly, the data show a proportion of women sexually abused 
between the ages of 5 and 9. These figures are only from 
the 2% of women who responded to the interview guestions; 
specific details for women who disclosed their experiences 
via face card are not available. 

The stepfather always raped her. One time he cut her with a 
knife. Now she is older and has pain when she has sex. She 
is still scared of her stepfather and said that he also raped 
another. 

Research Participant Account 

d. Forced first sex 

Respondents who reported ever having had sex were asked at 
what age they had their first sexual intercourse. To explore the 
degree to which the first sexual experience was fully voluntary, 
the women were asked whether they would describe this 
experience as something that they had wanted to happen, 
that they had not really wanted to happen but that happened 
anyway (coerced), or that they had been forced to do. 


67 C Garcia-Moreno, HAFM Jansen, M Ellsberg, L Heise, C Watts. (2005). WHO Multi-country Study on Women's Health and Domestic Violence against Women. Initial results on prevalence, health 
outcomes and women's responses. Geneva, World Health Organization. 
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Figure 53* Nature of first sexual experience among interviewed 
women who ever had sex, RMI 2012 (N=926) 
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Figure 5.3 shows that almost one in five women had their 
first sexual experience by the age of 17, while the majority 
of respondents had their first sexual experience between 
the ages of 18 and 21. Overall, 15% of women were forced 
into their first sexual experience, the highest number being 
those who were younger than 15 (26%) followed by those 
15-17 (13%). Consistent with other studies, the data show 
the younger a woman was at the time of her first sexual 
experience, the greater the likelihood that her sexual initiation 
was forced (Figure 5.3). 

e. Comparison of partner and non-partner 
violence since age 15 

A common perception worldwide is that women are most at 
risk of violence from people they hardly know rather than from 
people they know well. To test this idea, a measure of overall 


prevalence of physical or sexual violence, or both, since 15 
years old, regardless of the perpetrators, was compiled for 
all respondents in the study, whether they had ever been 
partnered or not (Figure 5.4). The aggregate data indicate that 
68% of women in the RMI have experienced physical or sexual 
violence in their lives at the hands of a partner or non-partner. 

This data allow comparing the relative proportions of women 
experiencing violence by partners and non-partners. 

The data set speaks for itself. The fact is that of those who 
experience violence, the majority experiences the violence at 
the hand of their partner. More than two-thirds of all women 
interviewed have experienced partner or non-partner violence. 
This figure shows the extent of the impact VAW has on 
families and communities and the stress placed on already 
weak healthcare systems and economies. 


Figure 5.4* Frequency distribution of partner and non-partner 
physical or sexual violence, among women reporting such abuse 
since the age of 15 years, RMI 2012 (N=947) 
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Main findings 

O Roughly half of currently partnered women agree 
with the statement, "A man should show he is the 
boss." 

O Nearly the same percentage believes that a good 
wife obeys her husband even if she disagrees. 

O A majority of women believe that a man has the 
right to "discipline” his wife by beating her if she 
doesn't complete her housework, if she disobeys 
him, or if she has been unfaithful. 

O More than half (53%) of all ever-partnered women 
who have experienced physical and/or sexual 
abuse feel that a wife is obliged to have sex with her 
husband. 

O A startling 83% of young women aged 15-24 
agreed with multiple statements justifying a man's 
reasoning for hitting his partner. 

O An even more alarming 88% of women disclosing 
physical or sexual partner violence agreed with 
multiple statements justifying a man's reasoning 
for hitting his partner. 


The survey included questions intended to assess gender 
attitudes to violence against women. There were also 
questions to determine the circumstances under which 
women considered it acceptable for a husband to hit his wife 
and to determine the circumstances when a woman may 
refuse to have sex with her husband. The questions were 
asked of all respondents, whether they were partnered or not. 
This chapter summarizes the results. 

a. Women's attitudes towards gender roles and 
violence 

Women's attitudes towards gender roles 

Though the RMI is a predominantly matrilineal society, 68 
FHSS data show that a majority (66%) of those surveyed 
report the man to be head of household. Likewise, nearly 
50% of respondents believe that a man should show that he 
is the boss (Table 6.1 and Figure 6.1). Almost half (48%) of 
women agree that a 'good wife' obeys her husband even if 
she disagrees and 40% of women feel they are obliged to have 
sex with their husband. These percentages decrease with 
increased education but still more than one-third of college- 
educated women hold gender attitudes that place men clearly 
in positions of power. 


68 Land rights, chiefly titles, clan and kinship affiliations are passed through the woman (the exception to this ideology being Enewetak Atoll). 
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Figure 6.1. Altitudes towards power relations between husband 
and wife, among all interviewed women, RMI 2012 (N=94b} 
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Focus groups yielded information consistent with quantitative 
data; however, some younger women gave insight into 
changing dynamics and awareness of a more equalized 
relationship. 

When we first married, my husband said that he would 
know that I love him if I do what he tells me: sit down when 
he says sit down, serve him food when he asks, those kinds 
of things. We talked about helping each other and being 
more egual. It's not perfect now but I think a lot better. 

Focus Group Participant 

Women's attitudes around justifications for a man to beat 
his wife 

To explore women's attitudes towards physical partner 
violence and whether such behavior is a norm, a series of 
questions was designed to identify situations under which 
respondents considered it acceptable for a man to hit or 
mistreat his wife. 


Table 6.2 and Figure 6.2 show the percentages of women 
who believe that a man has the right to beat his wife under 
the following circumstances: if she does not complete her 
housework (66% of the respondents); if his wife disobeys 
him (71 %); if his wife refuses sex (38%); if his wife asks about 
his girlfriends (43%); if the husband suspects that his wife 
is unfaithful (50%); if the husband finds out that his wife is 
unfaithful (75%). The variation in these percentages shows 
that far from rejecting the legitimacy of VAW, women accept 
it, even finding some reasons for being beaten more valid than 
others. 

While these percentages are significantly different between 
women of different education levels (76%, 95%CI = 68-83% 
of elementary educated women believe a man can hit if the 
wife disobeys him versus 51%, 95%CI = 41-61% of tertiary 
educated women), the fact remains that an overwhelming 
majority feel that a man is justified in beating his wife. 


Figure 6.2. Attitudes towards a man's right to beat his partner, 
among all interviewed women, RMI 2012 (N-947) 
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It should be noted that 15% of women did not agree that any 
of these reasons justify abuse. However, it is alarming that 
83% of the youngest population in the sample (age 15-24, 
95%CI = 74-89%) agree with one or more reasons to justify 
abuse. This percentage peaks at the 40-44 age bracket 
with more than 90% (95%CI = 86-94%) of women justifying 
partner violence but these differences were not statistically 
significant. In addition, there are no differences between the 
urban and rural areas. 

One particularly lively focus group comprising women 
between the ages of 39 and 49, all of them having between 
3 and 13 children, discussed what acts constitute violence. 
Diyanna, 69 aged 44, did not feel that slapping or pushing 
constituted violence. She agreed with her friend Helina, also 
aged 44, that a man has a right to 'discipline' his wife. 

Women’s attitudes around reasons for a wife to refuse sex 
with her husband 

While most women believe that a man has a right to hit in 
different situations, more women disagree that a man can 
force sex on his wife. Yet only 57% of women believe they can 
refuse sex if they don't want to have sex (Table 6.3 and Figure 
6.3). 

More than 10% of women said that they do not have a right to 
refuse sex if married, which is supported by focus group data 
discussed in earlier chapters. There is no significant difference 
with regard to strata, education, age, partnership status, or 
household assets. Of those women who did not agree that a 
woman can refuse sex with her partner, there is a difference 
between those women who did not report partner violence 
(15%) and those who have experienced partner violence (6%). 


Associations between attitudes and partner violence 

The results about several of the attitudes were analyzed 
further to determine any difference in attitudes between 
women who have experienced physical or sexual partner 
violence and women who have never experienced partner 
violence (Tables 6.1 -6.3). 

First, 37% (95%CI = 33-41 %) of women who have experienced 
physical or sexual violence agreed with the statement, 'The 
wife is obliged to have sex with the husband' compared to 
44% (95%CI = 38-52%) for those who have not experienced 
violence (this difference was not statistically significant). 
Second, for the statements 'a good wife obeys her husband 
even if she disagrees', 'a man should show he is the boss', 
and 'a man is justified to hit his wife if she asks about his 
girlfriends', there was no difference between women with or 
without experience of violence. More than 74% (95%CI = 70- 
79%) of women who experienced violence versus 60% (95%CI 
= 55-64%) of those who did not experience violence agreed 
that a man is justified in hitting his wife if she did not complete 
her housework (the difference between the groups was 
significantly different - X 2 (l df) = 22.1, p<0.001). Likewise, 80% 
(95%CI = 75-83%) of women disclosing violence compared to 
66% (95%CI = 61 -70%) who did not disclose violence agreed 
that a man is justified in hitting if his wife disobeyed him 
(X 2 (l df) = 22.0, p<0.001). 

These attitudes show that abuse has been normalized and 
legitimized by both men and women and those women have 
internalized a subordinate role in this largely matrilineal 
society. As one key informant mentioned, cultural values are 
not being translated into practice. 


Figure 63. Attitudes towards a woman's sexual autonomy, 
among all interviewed women, RMI 2012 (N=947) 
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69 Names have been changed. 
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As part of gender sensitivity training within the field researcher 
training program, Marshallese cultural attributes were 
analysed and discussed in relation to use in modern culture 
and how these attributes affect or determine relationships 
(familial, friends, significant others). Interestingly, most of the 
potential field researchers had never evaluated the impact of 
such attributes as: 70 jined kiped (a mother is like a rudder that 
steers her family), kora jeltan bwij (a woman has the power 
to fracture kinship relations), momman kaimok raan (a man 
rises early in the morning to provide for his family), and jemed 
im jeman ran jet (a man can be the father of many). All of the 
participants knew the meanings of these attributes but did not 
necessarily apply the meanings to their lives. 

b. Perceived causes or triggers of partner violence 

Reasons for violence as reported by the women in the survey 

The 445 women who had experienced physical partner 
violence were asked about the context preceding violent 
incidents. Forty-seven percent of these women reported 
that their partners acted out of jealousy. Other main reasons 
mentioned were drinking (37%); no particular reason (17%); 
the woman was disobedient (15%); to educate or discipline 
the woman (12%) (Table 6.4). 


c. Women's perceptions of causes of violence 

Women who reported violence were asked about situations 
that may have precipitated the violent acts. Urban areas and 
outer Islands showed differences but in both, the main reason 
for violence was kamo, or jealousy (44% urban, 53% outer). 
Alcohol was a larger factor in urban areas (41%) than outer 
islands (29%). 71 

A significantly higher number of women in outer islands (26%, 
95%CI = 19-32%) said the violence was a means to educate 
or discipline versus 6% (95%CI = 4-9%) of women in urban 
areas who said the same (X 2 (l df) = 35-0, p<0.001). 


70 Many attributes were explored. For brevity, only a few are listed here. 

71 It should be noted that alcohol is illegal on the Outer Islands but many brew their own liquor using toddy or yeast. 
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9. Impact of partner 
violence on women's 
health and wellbeing 


Main findings 

O Around 39% of women who experienced physical 
and sexual partner violence, reported having been 
injured at least once. 

O Geographic area, education, and socioeconomic 
status did not have a bearing on a woman's 
experience with violence-related injuries. 

O A disturbing 21% of respondents had ever been 
injured due to partner violence. Even more 
disturbing, though 12% had lost consciousness, 
only 10% stated they had ever been hurt enough to 
need health care. 

O Though most women did not report their injuries, 
68% of those who had received health care for their 
partner violence related injuries said they told the 
health worker about the real cause of injury. 

O The most common injuries reported were scratches, 
abrasions, and bruises (72%); cuts, punctures, and 
bites (47%); broken ear drum, eye injuries (34%); 
sprains, dislocations (24%). 

O Of women who experienced physical or sexual 
partner violence, 35% said that their experiences 
with violence greatly affected their health and 
wellbeing. 

O Almost all (95%) of those women who had 
experienced physical and/or sexual violence had 
ever been pregnant. 

O Of women who had experienced violence during 
pregnancy, 31% had ever had a miscarriage. 


O Of all ever-partnered women who have ever had 
sex (N = 913), only 19% are currently using a 
method to prevent or delay pregnancy. 

O Of all women with a live birth in the past 5 years, 

47% had not wanted the pregnancy (unwanted 
or mistimed pregnancy). 

O More than 25% of women with a live birth in 
the past 5 years who had experienced violence 
(physical and/or sexual) had smoked during the 
pregnancy; more than 10% had used alcohol. 

In this chapter, we explain how partner violence affects 
women's health and wellbeing and how health burdens 
ultimately affect the RMI. The chapter begins by describing 
the direct effects of violence in the form of injuries and then 
describes women's perceptions on how violence affects their 
overall health. A large part of this chapter describes the findings 
on the associations between a woman's lifetime experiences 
of physical or sexual partner violence and selected indicators 
of physical, mental, and reproductive health. 

a. Injuries due to partner violence 

Women who reported physical or sexual violence by an 
intimate partner were asked whether the abuse had resulted 
in injuries, when it had occurred, the types of injury, the 
freguency, and whether health care services were needed and 
used. 

Approximately 22% of women who experienced partner 
violence reported having been injured as a direct consequence 
of the violence with that number non-significantly higher on 
the rural outer islands (25%, 95%CI = 19-31 %) than the urban 
atolls (21%, 95%CI = 16-28%) (Figure 7.1). Reports of injuries 
were consistent throughout the groups of women regardless 
of education level or socioeconomic status. 

As discussed earlier, 36% of women experienced severe 
physical violence and a combined total of 51% of women 
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Figure 7,1. Percentage of women ever injured, among women 
reporting physical or sexual partner violence, RMI 2012 (N=474) 
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experienced both physical and/or sexual violence: 22% of 
women reported being injured as a result of the abuse. Of the 
injured women, more than 28% had ever lost consciousness 
but only 18% of the women who disclosed physical or sexual 
violence reported that they had ever been hurt enough to need 
health care. Interestingly, of those women who did receive 
healthcare for their injuries (N = 18), the majority said they 
told the health worker about the real cause of injury. However, 
this statistic conflicts with a medical key informant report 
stating that very few women in the country's largest urban 
area go to the hospital for help, and a judicial key informant 
reported not yet having heard a case prosecuted under the 
recent Domestic Violence Act. Where is the gap? If women 
are reporting the real reasons for their injuries when they visit 
the hospital or outer island health centers, their complaints 
are not continuing through advocacy channels. This raises the 
guestion about whether health professionals feel adequately 
resourced or know how to respond when intimate partner 
violence is reported. System-wide structures that support 
health professionals in making appropriate choices when 
presented with intimate partner violence are essential to 
ensure women are able to access the support that they need. 72 

In an interview, one medical key informant in an urban area 
reported that only two or three cases of intimate partner 


violence in the past six years have been filed from the 
emergency room. In most suspected cases, only injuries are 
treated and women leave, presumably back to their abusive 
situations. Furthermore, the key informant stated that 
police often send male police officers to interview women 
suspected of being abused. Understandably, the women feel 
uncomfortable and do not fully disclose their situations. It 
was then suggested that there is a need for private interview 
rooms and a designated person from a Women/Children 
Protection Unit to interview abused women. Along with 
education and dissemination of information and services, the 
key informant stressed the need for modification of reporting 
forms and follow-up systems after treatment with referrals 
to appropriate departments (Public Health, Obstetrics, and 
Mental Health) 73 

A key informant from the judicial field disclosed the lack of 
prosecutions under the recent Domestic Violence Act. Only 
two cases have been presented to court but the cases were 
dropped before trial, despite the no-drop policy in the DVPPA. 

Nearly half of the participants have experienced violence on a 
regular basis, meaning that the abuse has occurred more than 
five times (Figure 7.2). 


72 J Koziol-McLain, C Gear. (2012). Hospital responsiveness to family violence: 96 month follow-up evaluation. Auckland: Auckland University of Technology. 

73 Recommendations discussed further in section 11. 
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Figure 7.2. Frequency of injuries among women who were ever 
injured due to physical or sexual partner violence, RMI 2012 

(N=106) 
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More than three-quarters of women who disclosed injuries 
due to partner violence (11%) stated that their injuries 
occurred multiple times. 

The husband threw a huge rock at her and broke her back. 
She had to go to the Philippines for surgery. She is still with 
that man and he still abuses her. 

Research Participant Account 

The majority of injuries suffered among the ever-injured were 
scratches, abrasions, bruises (72%) and cuts, punctures, bites 
(47%), followed by broken ear drums, eye injuries (34%) and 
sprains, dislocations (24%). Injuries in the past 12 months 
followed a similar pattern and it should be recognized that 
31% suffered burns (versus 19% in a lifetime) and 25% 
suffered fractures and broken bones, and broken teeth (versus 
14% and 18%, respectively, for lifetime injuries). 

b. Self-reported impact of partner violence 

Women who disclosed physical or sexual violence by a partner 
were asked whether their husband's behavior had affected 
their physical or mental health and whether it had affected 
their work or income-generating activities. 

Of respondents ever having experienced physical or sexual 
partner violence, 31 % agreed that the violence did affect their 
lives; of these, 35% admitted that the abuse affects their lives 
'a lot'. 

Most women surveyed (67%) were not working for money. 74 
However, of those women reporting partner violence (N = 474), 
nearly 10% reported that the experience of violence affected 
their work, the majority of those reports coming from urban 
areas, where employment opportunities are greater. Among 


those women who did work for money and had reported 
physical and/or sexual partner violence, 25% reported that 
their experience of violence had affected their work, and 19% 
were unable to concentrate as a result of the violence. 

One research participant was in a particularly abusive 
relationship. She decided to leave him and went to stay 
with another research participant, whom the partner did not 
know. One day the participant's partner stayed outside of our 
research base and our team member could not go to work. 
He finally left and she came into the office. This research 
participant was in hiding for nearly the entire project but still 
continued to work in the communities gathering data. 

The self-reported impacts of violence on women's health and 
wellbeing were quite low. These numbers are not surprising, 
though, considering that 85% of respondents are accepting of 
abuse and condone the actions of their abusers. 

The majority (55%) of women surveyed who reported physical 
or sexual violence and worked for money (N = 171) said that 
their work was not disrupted by their experiences with abuse. 
For that fact, this study is monumental: most women do not 
discuss their abusive situations and if their socialization has 
been shaped by violence, this lifestyle is most likely to be seen 
as 'normal', furthering the vital need for VAW interventions 
and active community awareness campaigns. 

c. Partner violence and mental health and physical 
symptoms 

Early on during each interview (prior to questions regarding 
partner violence), all women were asked about their health 
status to determine any association between violence and 
health. These answers were compared between those of 
women who reported experiencing physical and/or sexual 


1 This distressing number shows that the majority of women are not financially autonomous, putting them more at risk. Risk factors are further discussed in chapter 5. 
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partner violence and those who did not. Because of the cross- 
sectional nature of the survey, we are limited to measuring 
"associations". It is not possible to demonstrate causality. 

When asked whether they considered their general health to 
be excellent, good, fair, poor or very poor, women who had 
ever experienced physical and/or sexual violence were more 
likely to report poor or very poor health than those who had 
not experienced violence. 

Approximately 37% of women who had ever experienced 
physical and/or sexual violence by an intimate partner reported 
that their health was fair or poor, whereas 22% of women with 
no experience of partner violence reported poor or very poor 
health. These statistics were much higher in rural areas: more 
than 43% (95%CI = 31 -61 %) of women who have experienced 
physical/sexual violence reported fair or poor health whereas 
25% (95%CI = 15-40%, no significant difference) of women 
with no violence reported those self-assessments. In urban 
areas, more than 34% (95%CI = 26-45%) of women with 
partner violence reported poor health status versus 21% 
(95%CI = 12-33%) of women not reporting experience with 
violence (significant difference in self-reported health, X 2 (4df) 
= 17.6, p = 0.02). One in three partnered women (N = 924) 
reported being in fair, poor, or very poor health; 14% reported 
that they suffer from moderate or severe pain; 10% have 
problems with memory or concentration. 

Ever-partnered women were also asked whether they had, in 
the four weeks prior to the interview, experienced any problems 
walking or performing usual activities, or had moderate or 
severe pain, and problems with memory or concentration. 
Figure 7.3 illustrates that the majority of responses regarding 


ill health status are higher for those women who have 
experienced partner violence. 

Respondents also completed a Self-reported Questionnaire 
(SRQ) within the FHSS survey. This is a series of 20 questions 
used by the WFIO as a screening tool for emotional distress, 
with more points indicating a higher probability of depression. 
Results of this series of questions indicate that the percentage 
of women scoring above 10 with physical and/or sexual 
violence is nearly double that of women not reporting violence, 
indicating a significantly increased likelihood of experiencing 
depression (X 2 (l df) = 29.9, p<0.001, Figure 7.3). This is a critical 
statistic as depression is an illness that can have a debilitating 
effect on families and a woman's physical health. Even if a 
woman leaves the abusive relationship, she may suffer from 
Post-traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). 75 Suicide and suicidal 
thoughts are indicators of depression and more than twice as 
many women who experienced violence reported ever having 
thought about suicide as those who had not experienced 
violence (9% (95%CI = 7-11%) versus 4% (95%CI = 2-6%), 
respectively X 2 (l df) = 8.5, p = 0.003). Fikewise, twice as many 
respondents had attempted suicide if they had experienced 
violence (6%, 95%CI = 4-9%) compared with (3%, 95%CI = 
2-5%, X 2 (l df) = 4.8, p = 0.02) those who had not. 

Emotional violence alone is distressing. In fact, the RMI data 
show it to be more distressing on the 11-15 SRQ scale, at 
nearly three times higher than those without violence. More 
than 4% of women who did not report physical and/or sexual 
violence but did report emotional abuse alone thought about 
suicide, and more than 10% of those women who experienced 
physical/sexual/emotional violence. 


Figure 7.3. Percentage of women who self-reported physical and 
mental health symptoms, according to experience of partner 
violence, RMI 2012 (N=924) 
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75 CR Brewin, B Andrews, JD Valentine. (2000). Meta-analysis of risk factors for posttraumatic stress disorder in trauma-exposed adults. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 68, 
748-766. 
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All women, whether ever-partnered or not, were also asked 
of their use of health services and medication in the previous 
four weeks. Interestingly, fewer women consulted a doctor 
or health worker (including traditional healers) if they had 
experienced physical or sexual partner violence (31 %, 95%CI = 
26-36%) than those who had not experienced violence (36%, 
95%CI = 31 -42%, difference not significant). This is probably 
consistent with other reports that women who experience 
violence are less likely to seek medical help. 76 ' 77 

According to RMI FHSS data, women who have experienced 
violence are not more likely to seek attention from a health 
professional or healer or take medicines for sleeping, pain, or 
depression. Women who have experienced partner violence 
are, however, more likely to have operations or spend at 
least one night in a hospital. This statistic evidences the 
tremendous strain that VAW places on the RMI healthcare 
system; operations and hospital stays are much more costly 
than 'treat and release' experiences. For those women in the 
outer islands, intensive health services reguire transit to the 
urban centers of Majuro or Ebeye or in some cases for women 
in urban and rural areas, out-of-country travel to Taiwan, the 
Philippines, or Flawai'i. Moreover, a mother's hospitalization, 
rendering her unable to care for her family, increases the 
vulnerability of her children to abuse, neglect, and exploitation. 

d. Partner violence and reproductive health 

All women were asked about the number of pregnancies, 
miscarriages and abortions. Of those women who had ever 


experienced physical and/or sexual violence, 95% had ever 
been pregnant; more than 90% of all respondents aged 15- 
64 had ever been pregnant and nearly half (46%) of those 
pregnancies had been unwanted. Though slightly more 
women ever had a miscarriage if they experienced violence 
(21%) than those who did not report violence (18%), there 
is clear association between violence in pregnancy and 
miscarriage (31 %, 95%CI = 21 -44%) versus women who had 
a miscarriage without violence in pregnancy (18%, 95%CI = 
16-23%, X 2 (l df) = 7.0, p = 0.02) (Figure 7.4). 

Abortions are not offered as elective procedures at hospitals 
in the Marshall Islands and some women attemptto terminate 
unwanted pregnancies through local ortraditional means, 78 or 
by having someone punch them in the stomach. It is therefore 
disturbing that 1.2% of women who experienced violence in 
pregnancy had abortions. 

Additionally, of women who had a live birth in the past five 
years and had experienced physical or sexual partner violence 
(N = 186), 47% said that they did not want the pregnancy; 
62% said the partner wanted a son; 10% used alcohol during 
pregnancy (versus 5% who did not); and 25% smoked during 
pregnancy (versus 10% who did not). These factors are also 
indicators that women are not getting proper nutrition and 
the aggregated factors show that not only will the healthcare 
system be further strained through high-risk pregnancies but 
the education system as well, since teratogens such as alcohol 
and tobacco cause irreversible developmental damage. 


Figure 7.4. Reproductive health outcomes, among women who 
were ever pregnant, according to experience of partner violence in 
at least one pregnancy, RMI 2012 (N=S54) 
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76 J Fanslow, E Robinson. (2004). Violence against women in New Zealand: prevalence and health consequences. New Zealand Medical Journal, 117 (1206). 

77 World Health Organization. (2013). Global and regional estimates of violence against women: prevalence and health effects of intimate partner violence and non-partner sexual violence. Geneva, 
Switzerland: World Health Organization. 

78 Local medicines, or drinking large quantities of soy sauce, have been reported as means to abort a pregnancy. 
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As discussed earlier, the majority of respondents are not 
currently using methods to prevent unwanted pregnancy. 

During training, the Field Researchers asked why 'drinking 
water' was not a contraception choice on the guestionnaire. 
The FRs explained that they drink water after sex; if one gets 
pregnant, they did not drink enough water. The International 
Coordinator and National Researcher held an impromptu 
discussion on contraception and the conception process. What 
was found was that most of the women did not understand 
their own bodies, much less conception. Furthermore, if the 
FRs were simply drinking water to avoid unwanted pregnancy 
then they were also at great risk of STIs. Because of this risk 
and exposure, WUTMI was called in to discuss STIs, FIIV/ 
AIDS, and general women's health. Note that six women on 
the team were pregnant during training and data collection. 

'How can a woman be empowered when she doesn't even 

know how her own body works? 1 

Research Participant Account 

e. Discussion 

The RMI FPISS suggests that experiences of intimate partner 
violence are associated with a number of direct and indirect 
physical, mental and reproductive health outcomes. This 
is consistent with findings in other countries where the 
WPIO multi-country study methodology has been used, as 
well as other studies from around the world that show that 
women who are physically abused often have many somatic 
complaints, including chronic headaches, abdominal and 
pelvic pain, and muscle aches. 79 ' 80 ' 81 

Except for injuries that are clearly a direct result of the 
violence experienced, we are unable to establish whether 
exposure to violence occurred before or after the onset of 
symptoms because of the cross-sectional design of the 
study. Theoretically, women who reported ill health could have 
been more vulnerable to violence. 82 Nevertheless, there is 
some evidence of the temporal association between violence 
and ill-health, in that we recorded an association between 
self-reported symptoms in the four weeks preceding the 


interview (i.e. recent symptoms) and self-reported symptoms 
from experiences of partner violence over a lifetime, some of 
which may have been a long time ago in a woman's life. This 
suggests that the impact of violence may last long after the 
actual violence has ceased. 83 

We found a statistically significant association between 
women's experience of partner violence and unwanted 
or mistimed pregnancy. Other studies also show that 
women who had experienced violence had more unwanted 
pregnancies, higher fertility levels and a lessened ability to 
use contraceptives. 84 This indicates that women who have 
experienced violence have less control over their reproductive 
health choices. Health care providers will need to consider 
how partner violence influences some of their patients' use 
of reproductive health services, particularly contraception, 
and the higher risk of unplanned pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted infections among abused women. 85 ' 86 

Additionally, those women with physical or sexual partner 
violence and unwanted pregnancies were more likely to 
smoke or drink during the pregnancy, putting the unborn child 
at risk of serious developmental issues either at birth or later. 


79 JC Campbell. (2002). Health consequences of intimate partner violence. Lancet, 359:1331 -36. 

80 M Ellsberg, HAFM Jansen, L Heise, CH Watts, C Garcia-Moreno. (2008). Intimate partner violence and women's physical and mental health in the WHO multi-country study on women's health 
and domestic violence: an observational study. Lancet. 371:1165-72. 

81 B McCaw, JM Golding, M Farley, JR Minkoff. (2007). Domestic violence and abuse, health status and social functioning. Women Health. 45:1 -23. 

82 E Silver, L Arseneault, JD Langley, A Caspi, TE Moffitt. (2005). Mental disorder and violent victimisation in a total birth cohort. American Journal of Public Health, 95(95), 2015-2021. 

83 MC Black, MJ Breiding. (2008). Adverse health conditions and health risk behaviors associated with intimate partner violence. Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report: Centres for Disease 
Control and Prevention. 

84 S Kishor, K Johnson. (2004a). Domestic violence in nine developing countries: a comparative study. Cleverton, MD: ORC MACRO International. 

85 M Ellsberg. (2000). Candies in hell: women's experiences of violence in Nicaragua. Social Science and Medicine. 51:1595-1610. 

86 J Fanslow, A Whitehead, M Silva, E Robinson. (2008). Contraceptive use and associations with intimate partner violence among a population-based sample of New Zealand women. Australian 
and New Zealand Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 48:83-89. 
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10. Impacts of partner 



against women 
on their children anc 
intergenerationa 
asnects of violence 


Main findings 

O Nearly half (46%) of all ever-partnered women who 
disclosed experience with both physical and sexual 
violence reported that their mother was abused by 
her partner. 

O Of those women who experienced severe physical 
violence, more than 38% reported that their mother 
was abused by the mother's husband. 

O More than one in four women who experienced 
severe physical violence at the hands of their 
partner (27%) reported that their partner's mother 
was abused by the mother's husband. 

O About three-quarters (73%) of women who 
experienced severe physical partner violence said 
that their partner was abused as a child, compared 
with 17% of those women who experienced 
moderate physical violence and 21% of all ever- 
partnered women (N = 924). 

O About one in six (16%) of women who had ever 
experienced physical partner violence said that 
their children had witnessed the abuse several 
times, 7% said the children had witnessed the abuse 
many times, while 7% said they didn't know. 

O RMI FHSS findings show there is a clear link 
between violence a man experiences as a child and 
his propensity to be a severe abuser. 


This chapter explores associations between a woman's 
experience of partner violence over her lifetime and behavioral 
problems in her children 5-12 years old. It also describes the 
proportion of women who reported their children witnessing 
the violence, and it explores the intergenerational aspects 
of violence: how witnessing or experiencing violence has an 
impact on the next generation. These aspects of experiences 
with violence are further clarified in the risk factor analysis 
(Chapter 5). 

a. Partner violence and the well-being of children 

Among the women in the survey, 427 women had children 
5-12 years old. These women were asked about behavioral 
problems among their children: whether their children had 
freguent nightmares; often wet their bed; were guiet and 
withdrawn or extremely aggressive. They were also asked 
whether their children repeated grades and/or dropped out 
of school. These questions were asked before the questions 
on partner and non-partner violence. The analysis thus 
compares the behavior of children of women who reported 
partner violence with offspring of those who had not reported 
partner violence. It does not take into account whether the 
children witnessed the violence against their mother. 

Women who experienced partner violence were slightly more 
likely to report behavioral problems in their children (Figure 
8.1), though the differences were not statistically significant. It 
is interesting to note in Figure 8.1 that those women who have 
experienced violence did report their children experiencing 
two or more behavior problems. 
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Figure 8.1. Behavioral problems in children, as reported by 
partnered women with children 5-12 years old, according to 
experience of partner violence, RMI 2012 (N=427) 



Nineteen percent of child respondents in the UNICEF RMI 
CPBR 87 said that adults should not hit or humiliate children, 
so that children feel safe in the community. This seems 
to imply that a majority of CPBR respondents did not feel 
that elimination of violence would make them feel safe in a 
community. This shocking statistic implies that violence in 
socialization begins at an early age, and is internalized and 
reinforced through various institutions such as the school. 

During a teacher focus group, participants from 3 Pacific 
Island countries, all residing in the RMI and teaching in 
the public schools, said that they had all been physically 
disciplined while growing up but to this day do not consider 
their upbringing to have been abusive, and all reported using 
corporal punishment in the home even though they are aware 
that corporal punishment is illegal in RMI schools. 

The largest difference seen from the data is with guiet and 
withdrawn children of those women who have experienced 
partner violence (27%) versus those women who have 
not reported violence (19%) (Figure 8.1). Plowever, since 
the differences are not statistically significant, we can but 
hypothesize that many children are experiencing their own 
abusive situations. This is consistent with guantitative data 
on non-partner violence and the recent UNICEF/RMI Child 
Protection Baseline Research (CPBR) report along with 


gualitative data collection for the FPISS. 

b. Children witnessing violence as reported by 
women 

Women who experienced physical partner violence were 
asked whether their children had ever witnessed this violence 
and how many times they had witnessed it. 

Most women reported that their children had never witnessed 
the abuse (64%), equally distributed between urban and rural 
areas. Aggregated data show that more than 20% said their 
children have witnessed abuse multiple times (Figure 8.2). 
The real proportions may be higher because women are not 
always aware whether their children witnessed them being 
beaten, 88 and that most Marshallese live with extended family 
units and may have witnessed family violence within the 
household. 

Violence is a learned behavior: learned in the family, in the 
schools, in churches, and reinforced within the community- 
at-large. 

'My kids get really scared when their father yells at me.' 

Outer Island Focus Group Participant 


87 HC Heine, et al. (2012). 

88 J Carroll-Lind, J Chapman, J Raskauskas. (June 2011). Children's Perceptions of Violence: The Nature, Extent and Impact of their Experience. Social Policy Journal of New Zealand, Issue 37. 
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Figure 8.2. Children witnessing domestic violence, as reported by 
women experiencing physical partner violence, RMI 2012 (N=45S) 
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c. Intergenerational violence 

Learning and copying behavior from parents could be explored 
further by examining the experiences of the respondent and 
her partner when they were children themselves. In the survey, 
women were asked whether their father beat their mother 
when she was young, whether their partner's mother had 
been beaten when her partner was a child, and whether her 
partner himself was beaten as a child. 

We found that 21 % of all ever-partnered women reported that 
their mother had been hit by their mother's husband (and 
among these, 94% mentioned they had seen or heard this 
violence). Further, 12% of women reported that their husband 
or partner's mother was hit by her own husband; as much as 
16% of the women reported that her husband or partner was 
beaten as a child. 

You can ask anyone on the island ... papa was the worst. He 
used to beat my mom very badly and everyone was afraid 
of him. My wife too, her papa beats her mama even now 
that they are old. The other night he locked the door to their 
room and we could hear him beating her. He cut off all of 
her hair and now she is embarrassed to leave the house. 
We have four kids and we don't want them to grow up and 
be like that. 

Male Survivor Account 


Women who experienced different types of partner violence 
were compared with women who did not report violence 
(Table 8.3 and Figure 8.3.). A woman who has experienced 
partner violence is more likely to have had a mother who was 
beaten, and to have had a partner whose mother was beaten 
as a child, or who himself was beaten as a child, compared 
with women who had not experienced violence. For women 
who experienced severe physical violence, this relationship 
is even stronger - they are three times more likely to have a 
partner who witnessed violence against his mother when he 
was a child. 

This is evidence for the part that childhood experiences play as 
a risk factor for future violence. If a man experienced violence 
in his family as a child, he is not only at risk of experiencing 
more problems with his wellbeing during his childhood, but 
he has a higher risk of becoming a perpetrator of violence 
against women as an adult. Figure 8.3.1 clearly illustrates this, 
with nearly 80% of the women who report severe violence also 
reporting that their partner was hit as a child. 
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Figure 83. Violence in family home of respondent and her partner, 
according to whether women reported partner violence, RMI 2012 

(N=924} 
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Figure 8.3.1 Severity of physical partner violence in relation to 
violence in the family home of her and her partner, among ever- 
partnered women (N=924), RMI 2012 
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1. Women's responses 
to partner violence anc 
their coping strategies 


Main result 

O More than half (54%) of respondents had never 
reported their experiences with partner violence. Of 
those who told others, 20% told a friend, 15% told 
their parents, 12% told a brother or sister. 

O Nine out of ten (91 %) of women never sought help. 

O Only 1 % of women (N = 4) reported their abuse to 
the police. 

O Of women who did seek support from an agency, 
48% did so because they were badly injured and 21 % 
sought assistance because her partner threatened 
or tried to kill her. 

O Of women who did not seek support from an agency, 
48% said that the violence was normal or not serious 
and 14% feared the consequences if they spoke out. 

O More than half of women who experienced physical 
or sexual partner violence had ever left home 
because of the violence, with 80% of those women 
going to her relatives for help. 

O The main reasons women gave for returning to 
an abusive partner were: he asked her to go back 
(43%); she didn't want to leave her children (23%); 
she loved him (20%); for the sake of the family and 
children (19%). 

O The main reason that women did not leave a 
physically or sexually abusive relationship was 
that they believed the violence to be normal or not 
serious (29%). 

O One in five (21%) of women reporting physical 
partner violence had ever fought back; 40% of those 
who fought back said the violence became less and 
29% said the violence stopped thereafter. 


Little has been known about Marshallese women's response 
to partner violence, including the help sought and received 
from informal networks such as families and friends, and 
more formal government and non-government agencies. 
To explore these issues further, respondents who reported 
partner abuse were asked who they spoke to, where they 
sought help, who helped them and whether they had fought 
back or left their partner because of his violence. If a woman 
had been abused by more than one partner, questions were 
asked about the most recent partner who had been violent 
towards her. 

a. Who women tell about violence and who helps 

Who women tell about violence 

Women who experienced partner violence were asked 
whether they had told anyone about their partner's violent 
behavior. The question was an open one and women were 
told that multiple answers could be given. 

Nationwide, more than 50% of respondents had not told 
anyone about their experiences with violence. If they did 
report their experiences, it was mostly to friends (20%), 
parents (15%), or a sibling (12%). Only 1 % (N = 4) reported their 
experiences to the police and less than 1 % made a report to a 
doctor or health worker (Table 9.1 and Figure 9.1). 

For the most part, no one helped the women who had 
experienced partner violence. Parents (14%), siblings (12%), 
and friends (11%) did help, and to a lesser extent, neighbors 
(2%) also stepped in. Despite the lack of support, most women 
(61 %) said that they did not want help, which again illustrates 
the internalization of abuse in which women may not see their 
situation as unusual or one needing assistance. 
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Figure 9.1. Persons who were told about the violence and 
persons who tried to help, among women who experienced 
physical or sexual partner violence, RMI 2012 (N=474) 
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■ who tried to help 

Papa's sister was really abused by her husband. The 
husband beat her so badly that she was in the hospital for 
months. He also beat his daughters. Papa saved money and 
sent auntie to mainland [United States] to get her away from 
him [the abusive husband]. She stayed there for a couple of 
years until the husband found her. He said he was sorry and 
she went back with him. Papa tried to tell her not to go but 
she went with him anyway. 

Female Survivor Account 

Twenty-seven percent of urban women and 30% of rural 
women said they wished their families had done more to help 
them, followed by his family (6%), and neighbors (6%). 

Common Marshallese thought is that family violence is a 
private matter and it is best to mind one's own business. 
The following is a personal account from a member of the 
research team: 

A few years ago, I lived on a remote outer island. A young 
woman was being physically and sexually abused by her 
stepfather. I heard about it through some women on the island 
and then asked what they were doing to help the woman. They 
replied that they weren't doing anything. When I asked why, 
one woman said that maybe it is because some women don't 
like the [abused] woman. 

Not long after this, the abused woman was at my house 
talking with my mother. She had a black eye and was walking 
with a cane. When I asked what happened, she replied her 
step-father, who happened to be one of two policemen, beat 
her. I then decided that I had to do something and went to talk 
with the acting mayor to help the woman file a report. 

The meeting was disastrous. The acting mayor yelled at me 
and said that it was none of my business and if the [step] 


■ to whom told 

father wanted to 'discipline' his daughter, that was his right. 
Fie then told me to leave the island as I am not from there. 
That night, the woman's stepfather showed up at my house 
with a machete looking for me. The next day, he went to the 
school where I was teaching ... again with a machete. I left the 
island the following morning and the woman soon after with 
her small son. She said she will return to her island when the 
stepfather is dead. 

Who helps? 

Women who experienced physical or sexual violence by 
a partner were asked in an open guestion (that allowed for 
multiple response options) to determine whether anyone ever 
tried to help them (Table 9.2). 

Of women who experienced physical or sexual partner 
violence (N = 474), 91% had never gone anywhere for help. 
Many women accept their situations or take matters into their 
own hands, like Tamlin, below. 

My first husband was very abusive and very controlling. Fie 
would sometimes lock me in our room for days. I could only 
use the bathroom early in the morning or late at night when it 
was dark. If we left the house, I had to keep my eyes on the 
ground because if I looked around he would beat me when we 
got home. We lived with his family and they knew what was 
going on but never helped. Flis father beat his mother all the 
time too. 

One time we went to Majuro to see the doctor because he was 
sick. We were ready to go back to the island and were on the 
boat. Fie went down below to check on something. I grabbed 
my son and left and got into a taxi and went to my family. Fie 
didn't know we had left until the boat was away from the dock. 

I knew that I had to leave him to protect my son, so he wouldn't 
grow up and be like his father. 
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Figure 9.2. Agencies/persons of authority where women sought 
help, among women who experienced physical or sexual partner 
violence, RMI 2012 {N=429> 
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b. Agencies or authorities to which women turn 
for support 

To whom do women go for support? 

Respondents were asked whether they had gone to formal 
services or people in positions of authority for help, including 
the police and health services (Table 9.3 and Figure 9.2). Again, 
91% of women did not seek help. Flere, nearly 6% of women 
responded that they went to the police for assistance (N = 24). 
This seemingly conflicts with answers to the earlier question 
(Table 9.1) that asked who they told about their experiences 
with violence but it is possible that the women sought help 
and did not receive the expected response to their situation 
and so did not disclose the violence. 

Respondents' satisfaction with the support received 

Most women (66%) were dissatisfied with the support they 


received from the various agencies. Not only is there very 
little support for families experiencing violence, particularly on 
Rural Outer Islands, but those who do report their experiences 
do not have satisfactory outcomes. 

Reasons for seeking support from agencies 

Women's attempt to seek help was strongly related to the 
severity of partner violence that they experienced. Most did 
not seek help unless the violence was so severe that they 
were badly injured (48%), the partner tried or threatened to kill 
her (21 %), she was encouraged by friends or family (17%), she 
simply could not endure more (16%), or she was afraid that he 
would kill her (7%) (Table 9.5 and Figure 9.3). 

Reasons for not seeking support from agencies 

Women who had not sought help were also asked why. The 
most common explanation was that they did not see the 
situation as serious or that the violence was normal (48%), 


Figure 93, Reasons for seeking help among women who sought 
help for partner violence, RMI 2012 (N=45) 
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Figure 9.4. Reasons for not seeking help among women who did not 
seek help for partner violence, RMI 2012 (N - 429) 
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which is in line with attitudes toward violence discussed in 
earlier chapters. Some women feared repercussions from 
their reporting (14%), were embarrassed or ashamed (11%), 
or believed that it would not help or knew other women who 
sought support and did not receive help (4%). Nearly 20% said 
that they didn't know or didn't want to answer (Table 9.6 and 
Figure 9.4). 

Her former husband always beat her when he's drunk. Now 
she's single and working ... She's happy now that she's 
single. 

Research Participant Account 


The women said that it was best to just obey the husband 
and not talk back because it will cause problems. 

Research Participant Account 

c. Leaving home due to the violence 

Do women leave home? 

Of women who experienced physical or sexual partner 
violence, 51% nationwide had ever left home, with no 
significant statistical difference between women in urban 
or rural areas; conversely, 49% had never left home for any 
amount of time. 

One field researcher discussed the difficulties in leaving 
women behind during the outer island data collection: 

It was so hard to leave [the abused women] on the islands. 
So many of them wanted to get on the boat with us and leave 
their abusive situations. It was so hard because we couldn't 
take them and on the outer islands, there isn't anyone or 
anything to help them. 

Of those women who did leave home, 23% left 2-5 times. 
The mean number of days of absence was 15 for those in 


urban areas and 30 for those in rural areas. Consistent with 
Marshallese custom, most women in rural areas (69%) went 
to stay with her family, which is considerably less than the 
national average of 80% and the urban figure of 85%. This 
statistic shows the incredible vulnerability of women in rural 
areas and the necessity for increased outer island support 
protocols. 

Reason for leaving home 

Women who left home were asked about their reason for 
leaving, with reference to the last time they left. As with 
seeking help, their motivations were strongly related to the 
severity of violence. Data show that 32% could not endure any 
more, 26% said that he threatened or tried to kill her, and 20% 
were badly injured (Table 9.8). Notable responses also include 
women leaving for the sake of the children (2%, each because 
he threatened or hit the children or she saw that the children 
were suffering); and 17% of respondents left because they 
were afraid their partner would kill her. 

Reasons for returning 

The goal of FHSS is to support healthy families. These statistics 
and qualitative data show how violence can fracture families. 
We have seen that many women accept their situations while 
others leave only to return because he asked her to go back 
(43%), she didn't want to leave her children (23%), she loved 
him (20%), for the sake of the family (19%), she thought he 
would change (10%), or she thought that violence was normal 
(5%) (Table 9.9). 

Reasons to stay 

The reasons women who never left home as a result of 
violence gave for not leaving were similar to those given by the 
ones who returned. Women stayed because they loved their 
partner (28%), they did not want to leave the children (25%), 
they forgave him (5%), or they stayed for the sanctity of the 
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Figure 9.5. Number of times leaving home, among 
women who experienced physical or sexual partner 
violence, RMI 2012 (N=474) 
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marriage (4%). Overwhelmingly more than one in four women 
(29%) stayed because they considered the violence was 
normal or not serious (Table 9.10) which further illustrates 
the.extent of the internalization of violence in the Marshall 
Islands. Some had other reasons. Among them, 2% had 
nowhere to go, 2% reported the family said to stay, 1 % did not 
want to be single, and 5% could not support the children. 

Marshallese custom makes it hard to leave your partner and 
then go back. You are supposed to stay with your partner 
and if you leave, it is shameful to return. People will say 
you are weak or aren't a real woman because you couldn't 
handle the marriage. I guess if there is abuse, you are just 
supposed to stay. If you leave, you shouldn't go back. 

Outer Island Focus Group Participant 

d. Fighting back 

Do women fight back? 

Nearly half (45%) of women who experienced physical partner 


violence fought back physically in retaliation or in self-defence 
(Figure 9.6). The data show that 17% (95%CI = 13-23%) of 
the physically abused women in the urban areas, and 13% 
(95%CI = 8-18%) in the outer islands, had fought back once 
or twice; 11 % (95%CI = 8-16%) of women in the urban areas 
and 5% (95%CI = 2-10%) in the outer islands had fought back 
many times. Fiowever, the majority of women (53% (95%CI = 
48-59%) in urban areas, 59% (95%CI = 52-65%, no significant 
difference) in outer islands) did not fight back, which is 
consistent with attitudes reflecting the socialization process 
of violence against women (Table 9.11). 

Effect of fighting back 

Almost all women who fought back (87%) reported a change 
after doing so. For 20%, the violence got worse, but for 
68% fighting back had a positive effect, in that the violence 
lessened or stopped, if only temporarily. This was similar 
throughout the country, with only slightly higher reporting in 
the rural areas (Table 9.12). 


Figure 9.6. Fighting back among women who reported physical 
partner violence and effect of fighting back, RMI 2012 
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As discussed earlier, research can be a powerful tool for 
transformation, particularly in countries lacking both human 
and financial capital needed for sustainable interventions. 
This chapter concentrates on the transformative effect of 
participatory research. 

a. FHSS as an intervention 

Regarding the research process as a tool for transformation 
means that social change need not wait until results are 
published and interventions implemented. When followed 
precisely, the Family Health and Safety Study methodology 
promotes empowerment of participants throughout. In the 
Marshall Islands, this was seen in the first week of training. 

Early in the training process, while the team was translating 
and making country-specific modifications, one participant 
realized that she was experiencing marital rape and addressed 
this with her partner. 

When effective methods of contraception were under 
discussion, it became apparent that the research team would 
benefit from a discussion on the male and female reproductive 
systems, conception, contraception and sexually transmitted 
infections (including HIV/AIDS). This allowed the team to 
have an immediate positive impact on their communities by 
sharing valid information. 

As in most communities, discussion of violence within families 
is not common or widespread. As seen in RMI FFISS data, 
violence has become an embedded part of the socialization 
process, hence normalizing acts of violence against women. 
Providing space to share life experiences with well-trained 
individuals, either in private interviews or in focus groups, 
began the process of transformation through reflection. 


b. Praxis 

Praxis can be understood as "collective activity that combines 
a moral purpose with political commitment and tactical 
skilfulness" 89 that ultimately leads to social change. 

All members of the research team agreed that the project 
had a profound effect on their lives as they saw the state of 
their own communities and explored their own actions and 
experiences: 

I didn't know that people were living this way... I didn't realize 
that they were struggling right in my own neighborhood. 

Debriefing Session Participant 


I've been living in the US for so long, I just didn't know that 
women were facing this problem in the Marshall Islands. 

Research Participant in Exit Survey 


It all became too much: too stressful, too sad. I thought, 
"What have I gotten myself into?" This project forced me 
to really look into my life, my life experiences, and that was 
really hard. I tried to quit but my team wouldn't let me and 
I am so grateful for that. After working through this and 
knowing what I now know, I have to keep working to support 
the women in my life, for us all to be empowered. 

Research Participant Account 

c. Discussion 

The democratization of research through a participatory 
process leads to transformation and empowerment with 
the end result of praxis. With the FFISS goal being to support 


Rasanen, 2008. 
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healthy families, the research process acts as an intervention, 
as the research "helps the community see and listen to itself." 90 
The unabridged WHO Multi-country study methodology, 
regarded internationally as best practice in VAW research, 
is designed to generate robust data while functioning as an 
intervention and tool for empowerment. 

We cannot overlook the power of this survey to the women 
who shared their stories, most (more than 90%) of whom had 
never told their stories to another. These survivors gave the 
field researcher a sacred gift: stories to be used to create the 
future we want for our families. It is our hope that in sharing 
their stories, hearing their own voices, our respondents 
experienced praxis through their involvement in the research 
process and that all of us involved are empowered to 
work toward eliminating violence in our homes and in our 
communities. 


90 Torres & Reyes, 2011. 
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13.1 Strengths and limitations of the 
study 

The RMI Family Health and Safety Study has generated rich 
data about violence against women in this country. It presents 
key findings on the magnitude, patterns and scope of 
domestic violence against women, attitudes and perceptions 
of violence, the impact of violence on women and families, 
women's responses to domestic violence, and key risk factors 
for violence. 

The key objective of this study is to create awareness of the 
scale and scope of domestic violence, and to guide and inform 
targeted policies and programs in order to reduce markedly 
the occurrence of domestic violence and violence in general 
by supporting healthy families. 

As for the limitations of this research, the prevalence measures 
of violence against women are sensitive to methodological 
issues. Results will differ with various questions, the training 
and background of interviewers 91 and whether the study 
is solely about violence against women or one that widens 
to include questions on violence in more general terms, 92 
ultimately affecting comparability. 

The decision to select only one woman per household could 
introduce bias by under-representing women from households 
with more than one woman. However, additional weighting for 
the number of eligible women showed that the estimates of 
violence did not change significantly (see Chapter 3). 

Current (i.e. past-year) prevalence is often thought to be 
a more reliable assessment of intimate partner violence 


because of the assumption of less recall bias. 93 However, 
recent events of violence may be more difficult to report, 
being wrapped in relatively raw feelings of shame and fear 
of retaliation for disclosing such family problems, especially 
incidents of sexual violence. 

Reporting both lifetime and past-year prevalence can be 
advantageous in that together they indicate different time 
perspectives and illustrate different aspects of the problem. 
Recall bias generally may be less in studies on grievous 
experiences such as intimate partner violence than when 
inquiring about less sensitive matters. There is support for 
this notion in a study from the United Republic of Tanzania. 94 
But since violence is something that women in general are 
not immediately willing to disclose, there is always a risk of 
underreporting. Another important potential bias regarding the 
lifetime risk is, of course, differential recall bias. It could lead 
to an underestimation of the learned risks, especially where 
the violence appears to be an expectation of the way of life. 
Therefore, our results almost certainly represent conservative 
estimates. 

Another limitation is that this is a cross-sectional study and 
the direction of temporal causality for some of the variables 
is not possible to establish. For other factors, the direction of 
the association can be discussed only in terms of plausibility. 

Further, we have not been able to complete either a 
quantitative survey on men or a complete qualitative study 
on men's views (though men were involved in the research 
process as field staff, focus group participants, interviewees, 
and key informants). 


91 HAFM Jansen et al. (2004). Interviewer training in the WHO Multi-Country Study on Women’s Health and Domestic Violence. Violence Against Women, 10:831 -849. 

92 M Ellsberg et al. (2001). Researching domestic violence against women: methodological and ethical considerations. Studies in Family Planning, 32:1 -16. 

93 D Gil-Gonzales et al. (2008). Childhood experiences of violence in perpetrators as a risk factor of intimate partner violence: a systematic review. Journal of Public Health, 30:14-22. 

94 C Moshiro et al. (2005). Effect of recall in estimation of non-fatal injury rates: a community based study in Tanzania. Injury Prevention, 11:48-25. 
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Fig. 11.1 Prevalence of lifetime physical or sexual violence against 
women by anyone, since age 15, among women 15-49 years old, in 
Pacific Island countries 



(2009) (2000) (2008) (2011) (2000) (2012) (2008) 


With regard to the strengths of the study, we stress again that 
the data in the survey were collected with a scientifically sound 
and well-tested methodology and standard instruments, with 
full consideration for ethics and safety, by well-trained and 
committed interviewers. This has been shown to contribute 
to disclosure, evident in our completion rate and disclosures 
of experiences compared to the Demographic Health 
Survey. Also, all quality control measures were thoroughly 
implemented. We are thus confident that the data from the 
survey are rigorous and robust. 

Both quantitative and qualitative methods were used in 
gathering data, which enabled triangulation of findings, further 
illustrating the high quality of the research. 

Finally, employing a survey method that was developed 
for use across cultures has a huge advantage in that it 
has generated data that can be used for international 
comparisons. Readministration of the questionnaire would 
allow the comparison of trends over time. 

13.2 Partner violence in RMI and other 
countries around the world 

The development of the methodology for the WHO multi¬ 
country study started in 1997 to address the lack of 
reliable and comparable data on violence against women, 


its consequences and root causes across culturally and 
geographically diverse countries. The study was implemented 
between 2000 and 2005 in 10 countries (Bangladesh, Brazil, 
Ethiopia, Japan, Namibia, Peru, Samoa, Serbia, Thailand, and 
Tanzania) and 15 sites. Most countries had two sites, a major 
city and a province. Japan, Namibia and Serbia each included 
only a city sample, Ethiopia included a provincial sample, and 
Samoa included a national sample. 95 

In recent years, other national studies have used the same 
methods as developed for the WHO multi-country study, 
among others in Kiribati, 96 the Maldives, 97 New Zealand, 98 
Solomon Islands, 99 Turkey, 100 Vanuatu 101 and Viet Nam. 102 
Most recently four other Pacific Island countries have 
embarked upon this study with the RMI: Palau, Nauru, the 
Cook Islands, and the FSM. 

Figure 11.1 shows prevalence rates for lifetime and current 
physical and/or sexual partner violence worldwide for 
countries and sites where the WHO methodology was used 
and for which comparable results are available. 

Among the countries in the WHO study, the reported lifetime 
prevalence of physical or sexual partner violence varied from 
15% to 71%. Between 4% and 54% of respondents reported 
physical or sexual partner violence in the past year. 103 

Despite using the same method, it should be noted that there 


95 C Garcia-Moreno, HAFM Jansen, M Ellsberg et al. (2005). WHO Multi-country Study on Women's Health and Domestic Violence against Women. Initial results on prevalence, health outcomes 
and women's responses. Geneva, World Health Organization. Available at http://www.who.int/gender/violence/who_multicountry_study/en/index.html. 

96 Government of the Republic of Kiribati. (2010). Kiribati Family Health and Support Study: A study on violence against women and children. 

97 UNFPA, UNICEF and WHO. (2007).The Maldives Study on Women's Health and Life Experiences - Initial results on prevalence, health outcomes and women's responses to violence, 2007. 

98 J Fanslow, E Robinson, (2004). Violence against Women in New Zealand; Prevalence and health consequences. New Zealand Medical Journal, 117:1206. 

99 Secretariat of the Pacific Community, for Ministry of Women, Youth and Children's Affairs. Solomon Islands Family Health and Safety Study: A study on violence against women and children, 
2009. 

100 Turkish Republic Prime Ministry General Directorate on the Status of Women, Hacettepe University Institute of Population Studies, ICON-lnstitut Public Sector GmbH and BNB Consulting. 
(2009). National Research on Domestic Violence against Women in Turkey 2008. Available at http://kadininstatusu.gov.tr/upload/mce/eski_site/tdvaw/Documents.htm. 

101 Vanuatu Women's Centre, Vanuatu National Statistics Office. (2011). The Vanuatu National Survey on Women's Lives and Family Relationships. 

102 GSO/UN. (2010). Keeping silent is dying. Results from the National Study on Domestic Violence against Women in Viet Nam. 

103 C Garcia-Moreno, HAFM Jansen, M Ellsberg, L Heise, C Watts. (2006). Prevalence of intimate partner violence: findings from the WHO Multi-country Study on Women's Health and Domestic 
Violence against Women. Lancet, 368:1260-69. 
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always remain aspects that cannot be compared precisely. 
One of them is the partnership definition, which is crucial to 
determine the target group for partner violence guestions. 
Although the WHO study tried to maintain the highest possible 
level of standardization across countries, it was agreed that 
the same definition could not be used in all of the countries 
because the concept of "partner" is culturally or legally defined. 

In working out the country-specific definitions of "ever- 
partnered women", the study researchers were aware of 
the need to use a broad definition of partnership because 
any woman who had been in a relationship with an intimate 
partner, whether or not she had been married, could have 
been exposed to the risk of violence. It was also recognized 
that the definition of ever-partnered women would need to be 
narrower in some contexts than others. Therefore, partnered 
women in, for example, Bangladesh and Turkey, included 
only married women; others also included cohabiting and/or 
dating partners. In the RMI partnered women included mostly 
currently or previously married women and also those in a 
common-law or traditional partnership or previous similar 
partnership. 

Another aspect is age range (most countries interviewed 
women 15-49 years old, with the following exceptions: Japan, 
18-49 years old; New Zealand, 18-64 years old; Turkey, 15- 
59 years old; and Viet Nam 18-60 years old). A different age 
range will affect the results in terms of prevalence. Women 
between the ages of 15 and 64 were interviewed in the RMI. 

When national data are presented for comparing countries 
and sites, the sub-country regional differences - which often 
are major - will not be noticed. Further, there will always be 
context-specific variations in levels of non-disclosure, the 
extent of which we will never know. 


Most countries, when presenting prevalence rates of partner 
violence, usually report "physical or sexual violence" - as is 
the case here in Figure 11.1. This is due to the fact that the 
measures of physical and sexual violence are most developed 
and robust and have been demonstrated to be a reliable and 
valid measure for international comparability. 

We notice in Figure 11.1, for example, that the RMI has similar 
rates of lifetime physical or sexual violence as Kiribati, Fiji, and 
Vanuatu. These aggregate results can hide differences. When 
we look closer, the violent experiences of women in these 
countries may not be as similar as they first look, as shown 
in Figure 11.2. 

Compared with physical and sexual violence, it is much more 
difficult to measure emotional violence uniformly across 
cultural settings, and much methodological work still needs 
to be done on this. For this reason, many studies report 
emotional abuse acts separately and do not include it in an 
aggregate measure on partner violence. Another reason to be 
careful about including emotional violence in an aggregate 
partner violence measure is that a conservative measure 
(excluding acts of emotional violence) is often preferred so 
critics cannot charge that the results are exaggerated. 

13.3 Do all women in the Pacific have 
similar violence? 

At the time this report was being prepared, seven countries 
in the Pacific region had collected data on violence against 
women using the same methods and definitions: Kiribati, 
Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Fiji, Vanuatu, and the 
Marshall Islands. This is very useful for comparability 
(taking the limitations mentioned above into consideration, 
in particular regarding differences in disclosure and in the 
validity of the emotional violence measure). 


Fig 11.2 Patterns of partner and non-partner violence against women 
(15-49 years old) in Pacific Island countries 
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To get an impression of the levels of violence in the Marshall 
Islands compared to those in other Pacific Island countries, 
we have plotted a number of the violence measures in one 
figure (Figure 11.2). These are: 

O lifetime physical or sexual violence by partner 

O non-partner physical violence since age 15 

O non-partner sexual violence since age 15 

O child sexual abuse before the age of 15 

As previously discussed RMI data seemed comparable to 
those of Kiribati, Fiji, and Vanuatu. Yet when disaggregated, 
striking differences in the regional data become apparent. 
Figure 11.2 is nearly a mirror image, with the highest 
prevalence of lifetime physical or sexual violence occurring 
in Kiribati and the lowest in Tonga; the highest non-partner 
physical violence occurring in Tonga but the lowest in Kiribati. 
This shows striking differences in patterns between Vanuatu, 
Solomon Islands, and Kiribati on the one hand, and Samoa and 
Tonga on the other, with the Marshall Islands falling nearly in 
the middle. These differences can be summarized as follows: 

O In Vanuatu, Solomon Islands, Fiji, and Kiribati, levels of 
partner violence are significantly higher than levels of 
non-partner violence. This is the other way around in 
Tonga and Samoa, especially for physical violence. 

O Child sexual abuse is more prevalent in Vanuatu and 
Solomon Islands, than in Tonga and Samoa, and again, 
Kiribati has an in-between position. 

O Tonga and Samoa have very similar patterns of violence, 
particularly high levels of non-partner physical violence, 
which is distinct from those that are found in most other 
countries in the world. 

O The Marshall Islands is somewhat in the middle with 
regard to prevalence, with higher non-partner violence 
than in Melanesia yet lower than Polynesia; lower lifetime 
physical or sexual partner violence than Melanesian 
countries and even Micronesian neighbor Kiribati, yet 
higher than the Polynesian countries of Tonga and 
Samoa. 

13.4 Conclusions 

This survey opens a window into Marshallese families in a way 
that has not previously been seen. It reveals a critical situation 
for women, one that includes intimidation, threats, controlling 


behaviors, and acts of physical and sexual violence by her 
partner and an overwhelming acceptance of the situation. 
Despite matrilineal culture and customary obligations to 
protect women, for most women, the violence experienced 
in her marriage or partnership is unfortunately not her first. 
Preceding her marriage, many a woman has already been 
subject to physical and sexual violence within the home. This 
urges recognition of the need for primary prevention initiatives 
in both schools and communities. 

The import of the data, obtained through international best 
practice, is clear: nearly 70% of women in the Marshall Islands 
have experienced physical and/or sexual violence by a partner 
and/or a non-partner. 

Most women do not share stories of their experiences of 
violence and even though there now exists an enabling act 
for CEDAW (DVPPA), only 12 cases have been filed by the 
Attorney General's office as of April 2014 and many have 
been dropped (despite the no-drop policy in place with the 
enabling act). 

Though we cannot be certain that violence did not exist prior 
to colonization, we can agree that declining cultural values 
have paved the way for the normalization of VAW and IPV. 
Gulliver and Dixon (2014) further this line by discussing the 
"elements of colonisation [sic] theory such as violations of 
human rights 105 ... and [referring to Stevenson (2011)] The 
imposition of colonial values ... destroyed balanced power 
relationships between men and women.'" 106 While community 
programs spearheaded by traditional leadership and NGOs 
can work toward re-establishing harmony, institutional 
changes must be initiated at the national level. An entry 
point is with the Ministry of Education since the school is an 
agent of socialization and can be used as a space to promote 
primary prevention and behavior alternatives for children who 
experience violence at home or in other spaces. Since we see 
that violence has become normalized through socialization, the 
Marshall Islands must be aware that when education systems 
reinforce stereotypical Western gender norms and condone 
violence, we can see "a host of harmful consequences for girls 
and boys during childhood and beyond, including poor sexual 
and reproductive health (SRH) outcomes.'' 107 

The role of faith-based organizations cannot be ignored when 
discussing social issues in the Pacific, as they are central to 
the modern culture. FFISS data show that VAW is prevalent 
in all sectors of society, including those of different religious 
affiliations. The partnership with religious institutions is 
crucial to supporting healthy families. 


104 UN Women iBrave Draft Report. 

105 Which, for the Marshall Islands, would include the US Nuclear Testing Program. 

106 P Gulliver, R Dixon, (forthcoming 2014). The influence of ethnicity on the outcomes of violence in pregnancy. 

107 N Bhatla. (2012). Shaping norms when they form: Investing in primary prevention of gender-based violence through working with children in schools. Presented at Expert Group Meeting on the 
Prevention of Violence Against Women and Girls, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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When the results of this national research on domestic 
violence against women were evaluated, the most striking 
findings were: 

O Violence against women carries a serious threat to health 
and wellbeing. Many women suffer severe injuries and 
many have long-term indirect health effects. The violence 
at home also affects children and other members of the 
family. 

O Violence against women during the life cycle shows 
variations among subcategories, such as age, education, 
and region, but no category is spared: women are being 
abused at all levels of Marshallese society. 

O Some characteristics in men are associated with violence 
against their partners. These characteristics include: their 
aggressive behavior with other men; their extramarital 
relationships with other women; the use of alcohol; and 
their own experience with violence as children in their 
family of origin. 

O The acceptability of violence as a mode of behavior 
is transferred and reinforced from one generation to 
the next. It is a phenomenon that is learned during the 
socialization process. 

O Many women themselves believe that in some situations, 
men are justified in 'disciplining' their wives. 

O Women do not have resources available in times of crisis 
and are particularly vulnerable if living on an outer island 
with the partner and his family. 

13.5 Recommendations 

It is important that all parties involved in the study recognize 
and understand that the study is not a stand-alone activity 
but part of an on-going process that works towards improving 
the situation of women. The study, while an intervention in 
its own right, needs to be seen as a step towards facilitating 
further interventions towards eradicating violence against 
women in the RMI. Critical to gaining and fostering a healthy 
and supportive family environment are core Marshallese 
values of respect, love, reciprocity, and humility. Findings in 
this report suggest that to alleviate domestic violence against 
women and against children, it is important to re-think and 
revitalize positive core Marshallese values as guides for 
familial relationships and contextualized interventions aimed 
at supporting healthy families. 

Traditional and societal values, attitudes and practices 
that discriminate against women and promote or condone 
violence against women, however, should be challenged. The 
findings show that creating more gender equitable attitudes 


and empowerment of women are vital to reducing violence 
against women. Strategies should focus on education of 
boys, along with girls, and on changing social norms and 
notions of masculinity associated with power and dominance. 
Challenging impunity for perpetrators of domestic violence is 
also important. 

To end the cycle of violence, children must be protected from 
abuse. Utimately men must become partners in social justice 
work to eliminate all forms of violence. 

It is also important to put in place measures that make the 
community accountable, and to involve the churches, who are 
highly influential, to change people's attitudes and behavior. 

The findings from the study have also identified areas and 
sectors that need further strengthening to protect and support 
the survivors and perpetrators of violence, such as the health 
sector, the education sector, law enforcement and community 
affairs. 

Each member of the Consultative Committee signed a Pledge 
of Commitment to encourage and promote this study's 
cause. A further recommendation is that the RDC, which is 
the governmental support and advocacy for this study, should 
now support the process of taking ownership of the results at 
all levels of society. The RDC is well placed to take on policy 
guidanceas well as mobilizing support for the dissemination of 
the findings. Such action would facilitate the use of the results 
of this study by NGO stakeholders, together with the national 
government and traditional leaders, as means of effectively 
developing and implementing multi-sectoral policies and 
strategies. A participatory process has the greatest potential 
to yield the urgently needed detailed recommendations, an 
action plan, and policies to combat violence against women 
and children. In view of the many faiths in the RMI and their 
important role in Marshallese society, it is recommended that 
high-profile members of several of the main religious bodies 
be involved as well. 

Traditional leadership-related recommendations 

O Conduct on-going consultations with Council of Iroij and 
Leroij for best traditional pathways to strengthen families 

O Request Council of Iroij to issue call of ekakwikwi jinen 
emman within all domains 

O Progressive training initiatives with current and next- 
generation traditional leaders to: 

□ encourage traditional leaders to work within 
their domains for discussions on culture, violence, 
environmental issues, education 

□ empower both leaders and communities 
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O Using Marshallese epistemology of Woddejippil, 
construction of thatch huts on each island to promote 
community building, the finished structure to be used as 
a women's center/safe house 

Community-related recommendations 

O Community protection plans promoting zero tolerance 

□ Establish monitoring body for implementation 

O Trained community workers on each populated island/ 
atoll 

□ Encourage family-to-family resolution measures 

O Formation of 'women's committees' in each island 

O Promotion of new family-centered NGOs to work as 
partners for implementation of interventions 

O Grass-roots primary prevention workshops and materials 
for distribution in multiple languages (Marshallese, 
English, i-Kiribati, Chinese) 

O Use FEISS trained field researchers for community-based 
interventions 

O Progressive training with significant stakeholders in 
communities: teachers, health workers, pastors and their 
wives, council members 

O Encourage participation in Family Life Education program 

Policy and program-related recommendations 

O Institute a national domestic violence hotline system 

O Request assistance from Equality Now to support the 
creation of 'safe spaces' (to link with women's huts) 

O Strengthen capacity of EPPSO to ensure active use of 
data 

O Improve data collection in health, justice, education, and 
social services sectors 

O Mandate core funding for NGOs working toward violence 
prevention and parenting skills 

O Mandate core funding for Wa Kuk Wa Jimor to include 
training support team to address family violence 

O Nationally funded safe houses 

O Creation of Ministry of Women and Family Affairs 

O Creation of National Labor Board 

O Creation of National Human Rights mechanism as a 
stand-alone institution 


O Enact gender equality legislation to address aspects of 

family life such as maternity/paternity leave, equal pay, 

discrimination in the workplace (for men, women, LGBT) 

O Public Service Commission (PSC) 

□ Offenders registry to link with Public Service 
Commission 

□ Mandate gender training and workshops for 
all government employees to address sexual 
harassment and abuse in the workplace 

> Also to include information on CEDAW/CRC/DHR 

□ Open position at Public Service Commission for 
community worker 

□ Open position at Public Service Commission for 
social worker 

O Ministry of Health 

□ Upscale mental health programs 

□ DNA testing for rape cases 

□ Upskill top nurses and hire nurses with SANE 
qualification 

□ Revise and improve procurement processes for 
hospital supplies (medicines, rape kits, testing kits) 

□ Outline provider competencies 

□ Abuse and at-risk screening in coordination with 
public health, well-woman care, and pre-natal visits 

□ Assign counsellors for pre-natal counselling 

□ Conduct men's screenings for perpetrators and 
potential perpetrators 

□ Designate safe room at hospital for women and 
children 

O Ministry of Education 

□ Life skills education from elementary to high school 

□ Prioritize Gender Equity Movement in Schools 
(GEMS) 

Research recommendations 

O Curriculum development and revision 

□ For Legal Literacy Project 

□ Ministry of Education Primary Prevention courses 
for students, teachers, and administrators 
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□ Revision of USP/NTC ESD curriculum with updated 
VAW/IPV modules 

□ ESD modules on VAW/IPV for use in non-formal 
education programs (for example: Juren Ae, Jaki-ed, 
Jitdam Kapeel, WAM, YtYiH, KUMIT Bobrae, MIEPI) 

O Develop monitoring and evaluation framework with 
outcome, process, and impact indicators 

O Integrate 'mixed-method intervention research' to monitor 
programs 

O Integrate action research for continual evaluation and 
improvement services 

O Research to analyse links in child protection risks to later 
violence issues (intergenerational violence) 

□ Using both CPBR and FEISS data and reports 

O Conduct International Men and Gender Equality Survey 
(IMAGES) which uses modified WHO methodology 

O Legislative review of DVPPA 

O Multi-level analysis of risk and protective factors to 
include 

□ Research into traditional family structure, safety 
nets, child-rearing 

O Further study on psychological and emotional violence 
O Develop prevention intitiatives 


O National VAW prevalence study on women with disabilities 

O National VAW prevalence study on women from four 
severely affected atolls (Enewetak, Bikini, Rongelap, Utrik) 
and those displaced from current missile testing program 
in Kwajelein (mid-corridor) 

O Gender progress report to be prepared annually and 
presented to Nitijela and Council of Iroij 

O Study conducted on domestic and foreign sex workers 
and prevalence of sex trafficking in the RMI 

O National teen pregnancy study 

O Economic analysis of direct and indirect costs of VAW in 
the RMI 

O Study on how religions either maintain or challenge 
attitudes pertaining to VAW (with assistance from Caritas, 
Baha'i, Action by Churches) 
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2. Mr Falai Riva Taafaki, Baha'i Community 

3. Ms Brenda Alik-Maddison, President RMI Chamber of Commerce/Marshall Islands Visitors Authority 

4. Ms Rachel Solomon, Director Student Affairs College of the Marshall Islands 

5. Mrs Camilla Ingram, Marshall Islands Counsellors Association 

6. Father Ray Sabio, Catholic Church 

7. First Lady Leiom Anono Loeak, WUTMI member 

8. Mrs Mary Note, Juren Ae 

9. Leroij Neimat Reimers, Traditional Leader 

10 Ms May Ipil, Marshall Islands Epidemilogical Prevention Initiative 

11. Ms Mililani Jacob, Teacher Ministry of Education 

12. Ms Glorina Harris, Ministry of Education 

13. Ms Maybelline Bing, Assistant Secretary Ministry of Health 

14. Dr Frances Hernaez, Physician Ministry of Health 

15. Mrs Neijon Edwards, Ministry of Foreign Affairs/Protestant Church 
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16. Mr Tommy Kijiner, National Telecommunications Authority 
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18. Ms Cline Nathan, National Police 

19. Mr Nixon Jablin, Salvation Army/Ministy of Health 

20. Mrs Julia Alfred, Secretary Ministry of Health 

21. Mr Terry Keju, UN Joint Presence 

22. Dr Irene Taafaki, Director University of the South Pacific Marshall Islands Campus 

23. Mr Alson Kelen, Director Waan Aeolon Majel 
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25. Mr Melvin Naruhn, Marshall Islands Bar Association 

26. Kathryn Relang, Executive Director Women United Together Marshall Islands 
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Statisticians 
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Annex II. WHO questionnaire - MARSHALLESE 
Changes in blue are Marshallese adapation 


Reput tic of Marshall Islands 

National Family Health and 
Safety Study 

Version 11 
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Family Health and 
Safety Study 

ADMINISTRATION FORM 
HOUSEHOLD SELECTION FORM 
HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE 


Study conducted by 
Ministry of Intern si Affairs 
In cooperation wit h 

Women United Together Marshali Islands- 


With support from 


UNFPA and DFAT 
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ADMINISTRATION FORV, 


IDENTIFICATION 

COUNTRY CODE 

RMt 

ATOLL . 

E H 1 

CLUSTER NUMBCtfCA- ---- - - 

E 1 1 

HOUSEHOLD NUMBER. . BB .. BB .. .. .. 

1 H II ] 

NAMt O HOUSEHOLD HtAU ; 


INTERVIEWER VISITS 


1 

2 

3 

FINAL VISIT 

□ATF 




DAY | || ] 





M0N1H [ ][ ) 





year i ii ii if 

i 

INTERVIEWERS NAME 




i 

il4rLKVlLWE.lt | ]| 1 

RESULT *** 




RESULT 1 |[ ) 

NEXT VISIT: DATE 




TOTAL NUMBER 

TIME 




OF VISITS [ ] 

LOCATION 








FTTHi 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 

*** RtSUL f COOtS 


CHECK HH SI:EEC 1 ION FORM: 

COMPLETED? 

||l, None completed 

a 

Refused (specify): 





TOTAL IN HOUSEHOLD 


.... II 

Dwelling vacant or address not a 

dwelling. 12 

dwelline destroyed. 13 


CQD 
[ n 1 



dwelling not found, not accessible.. 14 




Entire hh absent for extended period_IS 


TOTAL ELIGIBLE WOMEN IN 


No hh member at home at lime of visit... 16 

SNeedto return 

HH OF SELECTED WOMAN 


Hh respondent postponed interview 

INeed to return 

(0.3, total with YES) 


..........17 


E )E 1 


Entire hh speaking only strange 
language. IS 


LINE NUMBER Of SELECTED 




FEMALE RESPONDENT 

[ ] 2. HH selection form 
(and in most cases HH 

Selected woman refused (specify): 


(03) 

questionnaire) only I 



[ ][ ) 


...... 21 




No eligible woman in household.22 

i:Need! to return 






Selected woman not at home.23 

iNeed to return 



Selected woman postponed interview ■■■ 24 




Selected woman incapacitated .... 2S 



[ ] 3. Woman's 

[Xk. l s hue \\ii m m conn mac (s|K L cif}) : 



questionnaire partly 33 

— 




..ii 

Rest of Interview postponed In nex t visit 32 

1 Need to return 


( ] 4. Woman's 
questionnaire 
completed I 

......41 
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LANGUAGE Oh QUtSlIONNAIKt 

MAIN LANGUAGE OF INTERVIEW 1= ENGUSH 2 = MAR Si IALLESE 3 = MIXCO 

QUALITY CON1ROLPKOCLDURE CONDUCTED (1 s yes, 2 = no) 

[ ][ ] 

[ ][ ) 

( ] 


FIELD 




IFNTFRFD 


SUPER VISOR/ L D11 OR 



OhUCt LUlrOK 

ttY 

NAMF [ 

][ 1 

NAME l 

n 

1 

FNTRY 

□AY [ 

II 1 

DAY ;[ 

ii 

] 


MONTH [ 

II 1 

MONTH [ 

ll 

) 

ENTRY 2; 

YFAFL ( 

][ H It 1 

YFAR | 

I! 

11 H I 
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IF MORE THAN ONE HH IN SELECTED DWELLING: FILL OUT SEP EG ATE HH SELECTION FORM FOR EACH ONE 


HOUSEHOLD SELECTION FORM 


Hello, my name is_ I am calling on be hall of CENTRE FOR SURVEY RESEARCH. We are 

conducting a survey in STUDY LOCATION to learn about women's health and life experiences. 


fokwe, eta in _. JJf it ok fen opllj ea an internal Affairs. kemlf koman* fuon ekkatak kin efmottr kab ta ko 

kora ra rej toon e j ta maiir kaaer 


1 Pie ase ca n you tell me howma ny peo pie live h ere r a n d sh a re food 7 

PROBE: Does this include children (including infants) living here? TOTAL NUMBER OF 

Doe s it indud e a ny o th er peo pie wh o may no t be mem h ers of you r fa mliy, such as PE OPLb IN HOUStH OLD 

domestic servants, lodgers or friends who live here and share food? 


MAKE SURE THFSF PFOPI F ARF INQ UDFD IN THF TDTAI 


[ H 1 


Komar&n ke kwntok fete armljrej jakwe I'm mono ilo mwifn Ippam? Ekaba ke afri 
flrik kab mnnin re rejfokwe imwfin 7 Ekeba ke armif rofet me refeb wen baamfc in 
enwa t rfferbaf ri'iatok ak ra m at tarn im ref harfakwe im mono ippam Ha mwiin ?' 


Is the head of the household male or female? 
Kora ire emaan arm if eq ejjehan mwiin? 


MALE. 1 

FEMALE . 7 

BOTH . 3 


FEMALE HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 


RELATIONSHIP 
TO HEAD OF llll 


RESIDENCE 


AGE ELIGIBLE 




iriTn 
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3 

LIME 

I oday we would like- to talk to on & woman 

Fronn your household, To enable mo to identify 
whom 1 should talk to, would you please give 
me the first names of ail girls or women who 
usually live in your household {and share 
food). 

What is the 
relationship of 
NAME to the 
head of the 
household * 
(USE CODES 

BE LOW| 

Does NAME 

usually live hero? 

SPECIAL CASES: 

SEE (A) BELOW. 

How old 

is NAME? 

{YEARS., 

mure ur 

less) 

Stt CRITERIA 

BELOW 

{A +R) 

NUM. 

Raima fej itak in konana ipen Juan tan kora to 
H o fflwJJfl. Non cro moron keletjoon toon kom 
w non kantma ipen, komaron ke fefoik efm 
aaiep ieidrik ro im kora ro re/ jokwe im mono 

Ho imwim? 

fo kadkad eo 

an HH eo non 
arnij in ? 

Ekka ke an armij 
in jokwe fmwlkt 7 

YES NO 

Me an 

Ho? 










YFS NO 

1 



1 

2 


1 

2 

2 



1 

2 


1 

2 

3 



1 

2 


1 

2 

4 



1 

2 


1 

2 

5 



1 

2 


1 

2 

6 



1 

2 


1 

2 

7 



1 

2 


1 

2 

E 



1 

2 


1 

2 

9 



1 

2 


1 

2 

10 



1 

2 


1 

2 

CODES 6- mother 

1. H F AC 7. MOTHER-IN-LAW 

2- WIFE {PARTNER) 3. SISTER 

3. DAUGHlLR 3- SIST Eft-1 N-IAW 

4 DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 10- OTHER RFLAWE 



12. DOMESTIC SERVANT 

13. LODGER 

14. FRIEND 

93. OTHER NOT RELATIVE: 


5. 

GRANDDAUGHTER 11- ADOPTED/FOSTEF/STEP DAUGHTER 
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(A) SPECIAL CASES TO BE CONSIDERED MEMBER OF HOUSEHOLD: 

* DO\IF.ST1C SERVANTS IF TI IFY S J ,FFP 5 NTGIITS A WEEK OR \TORE TN TI IE 
HOUSliHOLD. 

* VISITORS IF TI IF,V ITAVE ST .EFT TN TI IE HOT SETTOI J> FOR TI IE PAST 4 WEEKS. 
<B> ELIGIBLE: AW WOMAN HI TWEEN IS AM)6t YEARS LIVING IN tlOt SIJIOLD. 


MORE TH AN ONE ELIGIBLE WOMEN IN HH: 

* RANDOMLY SELECT ONI■ I if lOIBJ ,E WOMAN FOR INTERVIEW. TO IX) TI IIS, WRITE TI IE 
IJNlj Nl M HERS Ol I ] JGII5I ,E W ()\!1 N ON PIECES OF PAPER, AND PI TIN A BAG. ASK A 
HORS El IOLI) MEMBER TO PICK OUT A M MHliU-SO SELECTING THE PERSON TO BE 
INTERVIEW E!) 

- PUT CIRCLE AROUND LINE NUMBER OF WOMAN SELECTED. ASK II- YUl CAN TALK 
WITH THE SELECTED WOMAN. II SHE IS NOT AT HOME, AGREE ON DATE FOR REI I KN 
VISIT. 

■ CONTINUE WITH HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE 


NO ELIGIBLE WOMAN TN HH: 

* S AY **I cannot continue because I can only interview women 15-64 years old. Thank you for 
your assistance.'’ 

♦ FINISH HERE. 


‘ If both imale and female) are the head, refer to the male. 
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ADMINISTERED TO ANY RESPONSIBLE ADULT IN HOUSEHOLD 


HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE 


QUESTIONS & FIITFRS 

CODING CATFGORIFS 



0 

In what type of dwelling is this household located? 

SINGLE HOUSE,,..... 

....1 



MULTI-UNIT RESIDENTIAL (2+ UNITS*. 

... 2 



Kvin Em rot m? 

GOMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIAL / 

AGRICULTURAL BUILDING . 

...S 




OlHtK TYPE Oh HOUSING UNI 1 (BOAl . TRAILER, 

ETC) 

..4 




OTHER: 

.6 



OBSERVE 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.8 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER.................. 

....9 



If you don't mine, 1 would like Eu jsk yuu j few 

TAP/PIPED WATER IN RESIDENCE.. 

.01 



Ouestl0n$ about your IhoLJ^ehbld. 

OUTSIDE TAP (FIFED WATER) AT HH . 

02 



What is the main source of drinking-water for 
your household? 

RAINWATER COLLECTION/CATCH M ENTS... 

OB 




Pllfil 1C STANDPIPE/WATFR PIPF.. 

..04 



Elane eman ipam, inej fewajjet kajitok ko 

CO V ER E D/ PRDT ECTE DWELL . 

.OS 



kon m wtin imam. 

UN COVE RE D/UNPROTECT ED WELL. 

.06 



Kain dren rat ea komtj idraak jen e'? 

VENDER FR OVID ED/BOTTLED WATER ... 

.07 




OTHER: 

96 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.. 

.98 




REFUSED/ND ANSWER...... 

..99 
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What main type of toiler fjicillTy daps your household 

have? 

Rain imbn bwidrej rat kom ej kojerbaie? 

FUJSH TON FT CGNWFCTFD TO CFNTRAI SFWAGF 

SYSTEM .01 

FLUSH TOILET TO OWN SEPTIC TANK.02 

WATER-SEALED (WITHOUT PLUSH)Q3 
PIT LATRINE . Of 

NO FACILITY. DAGOON . 06 

OTHLR: 

DON’T KN0W ; 1X)X*T R] iMUMBliR.,, 98 
RFH SFD N'n ANSWER . 99 



What are the main materials used in the roof? 

GALVAN IZED/ALUMINUM TIN. 

,...1 




CONCRETE. 

....2 



ffofwo/ in ej k&mmanjen to? 

WOOL)........ 

,...3 




FIBERGLASS... 

,.,,4 



RECORD OBSERVATION OR ASK 

THATCH ..... 

...,.S 




OTHER: 

..6 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

,...3 




REFLISFR/NO ANSWER. 

.9 



What lathe main (nalefial used tn confUFuel rhe 

CON CR'FTF^ RRICK/5TOHF. 

....1 



outer/out side wails of this dwelling? 

WOOD........ 

,...2 




GALVANIZE D/A LUMINUM. 

,...3 



fUiHkin mwiltt ejekkaaikin la? 

FIBER GLASS ........................................ 

....4 




THATCH.......,, 

....5 



OBSERVE 






OTHER’ 

,...6 




DON J T KNQW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.S 




REFUSE D/N 0 A MS WE R. 

.9 
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5a 


What is the main source of lighTlng used in this 
hem seih ol it? 


#fam ej kn-meram ak ka-hhoS mwin kin to ? 


ELECTRICITY (MFTERFD). 

. 01 

E LECT RIC IT Y (O W N G EN E RATO R). 

.02 

ELECTRICITY (AIEIGeOUR'SJ. 

.03 

KEROSENE. 

.04 

SOLAR ENERGY. 

....05 

COCONUT OIL.... 

... 06 

BATTERY... ..... 

.. ..07 

CANDLES..,.. 

. 08 


QT H F Fb 


DON'T KNQW/DQN'T REMEMBER . 
RtHJSED/NO ANSWER.... 


M 

.98 

.99 


5b 


What is the main source of energy used for cooking in 
this household? 


Tq eo ekka o mi kojerhat nm ikermot? 


ELECTRICITY. 

GAS/PRDPANF. 

KEROSENE .. 

SOIAR FNFRGY. 

WOOD, COCONUT MUSK5/SHLLLS . 

OTHER:_ 


DON'T KNOW/DGWT REMEMBER . 
REF US ED/NO ANSWER. 


...1 

...2 

...3 

...4 

...5 

...6 

...8 

...9 


5c 


Doey any member uf your household own: 

Ew&rke ion rim win; 

a) A bicycle ? 

fc) Am otorcyc le 7watorbai 

C) A Car?Wcr 

d) Aboat?fon 

A wh eel ba r ? ow^Riaka 


a) BICYCLE 

b) MOTORCYCLE 
C) CAR 

dj BOAT 

e) WHEELBARROW 


YES 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


NO 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


DK 

8 

B 

8 

B 

E 
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On people In your hnusphnlri own any land? 

YFS. 

.1 




NO. 

.2 



fffflfJtt Iffoii ri'mwim swor oer bwfrej? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.8 




ref used/no answer. 

9 







How many ronm$ in ynur household are used for 
sleeping? 

NLJMBFR OF ROOMS .[ 

i IE 1 

.98 



DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

.99 



it?ft room komfj keferbot non kfki? 




Are you concerned about the levels of crime 

NOT CONCLKNLD. 

.1 



in your community (like robberies or 
us&aulls)? 

A LITTLE CONCERNED. 

.2 



Would you say that you are not at all 

VERY CONCERNED. 

.9 



concerned, a little concerned, or very 





concerned? 

DON'T KNOW/DGN’T REMEMBER. 

.8 



RFFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

. 3 



Ewor he am inebata kin jortan joraan ka re/ 
walok ito jukjuk in bed in (enwot koot ak 
kakure ka}? Konej ke ba kajab inebata, koj 
inebata jirik ak eiap am inebata? 




In the past 4 weeks, has someone from this household 
been rhe Lncrim nf a crime in thlscO mrrtunitv, such as a 

YES..... 

NO. 

.1 



robbery or assault? 

. 2 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.8 



tioan week ka 4 ref jemlak, ewar ke loan rtmwHn 
emoj koote mweiea ok kakwre/kometak? 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

.9 


i 

NOTE SEX OF RESPONDENT 

MALE. 

. 1 




FEMALE ... 

.2 



Thank you very much for your assistance. 
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Family Health and 
Safety Study 


WOMAN'S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Study conducted fay 
Ministry of internal Affairs 
In cooperation with 

Women United Together Marshall Islands 
With support from 
UNFPA and DFAT 


Confidential upon completion 
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IN DIVIDUAL CON SENT FORM 


Hello, my name is \ I work for \ We are conducting a survey in the Marshall Islands to learn about women’s health 
and Life experiences. You have been chosen by chance fas in a lottery/raffle) to participate in the study. 


I want to assure you that all of your answers will be kept strictly secret. L will not keep a record of your name or 
address. You have the right to stop the interview at any time, or to skip any questions that you don’t want to 
answer. There are no right or wrorg answers. Some of the topics may be difficult to discuss, but many women have 
found it useful to have the opportunity to talk, 


Your participation is completely voluntary but your experiences could be very helpful to other women in the 
.Marshall Islands. 


Go you have any questions? 


iThe interview takes approximately * 


minutes to complete,! Do you agree to be interviewed? 


tokwe, eto in.„ kemlj komone jirik ekatak Ita Majof non je!o kin ejmaur koto ta ko kora ro re< loan e ito mourko aer. imoj keie J 
ft we bwe kwanjuon ea ejnej boh kunan j7o eftofoft in- 


Ifronon bo non frwefte ao!ep nook Ho am rejamfn ri.woj loft non bar /uon armlj. Jikit etam kah ia so kwojjokwe fe, Ewor 
am moron In kabojrak in kona no kein airo jabre wo t ion ak komaron bar ete Jen kajttak ka kajab konon uaak L Sjefak jimwe im 
bwad In uaak. Jet loan kein ftorrono ko renejjaHn eben nan komeiele koH botap eboot kora emoj aer toe ke slop an aarok len 
In rloti oar konana. 


Am bebe ne konaoj bok k urn am ifo ekotak in balaap oalep mefefe ko kanooj letok renooj lukunjiban efan koro ro Ho la! In ad. 


Ewor ke am kajjltok? 
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keln e moron bak 1 awe? nan an dedelak.jt Kwojke erta nan kajjltok In? 


MOTE WHETHER RESPONDENT AGREES TO INTERVIEW OR NOT 


[ ] DOES NOT AGREE TO BE INTERVIEWED 


* THANK PARTICIPANT FOR HER TIME AND END 


[ ] AGREES TO BE INTERVIEWED 


1 


Is now a good time to talk? 

It's very important that we Calk in private. Is, this a good place to hold the interview t or is there somewhere else 
that you would like to go? 

Emman ke i'en in an arm kanaan ? 

Ehtkuan mrokbwe kojro m make fok tar ra im konon®, Emman ke ffln in arm kQjjJtakm doan, ok efrof ke worjuon jikin emman 
kwa kanan e tat nan e? 


TO BE COMPLETER BY INTERVIEWER 


I CERTIFY THAT I HAVE READ THE ABOVE CONSENT PROCEDURE TO THE PARTICIPANT. 


SIGNED: 


Republic of the Marshall Islands 
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March 2014 
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DATE OF INTERVIEW: dayt )[ ] month [ ][ ] year f ][ )[ ][ ) 


100. HtLCOKO THE TlML 

Hour [ || ] (24 h) 

Minutes | ][ ] 


5ECT1Q N 1 RESPOND! NT A WO H F R COM MUNITY 

QUESttONS& FILTERS 

COOING CATEGORIES 

SKIP 

TO 

If you don't mind, 1 would like to start by asking you 3 lirHe ahnut <CQ MM UNITY NAMF>. 

Etcme emm ippam, ikomn bok metete kon jukjuk in feed eo kwojjvkwe ie. 

INSERT NAME OF COMMUNITY/VILLAGE/NEIGHBOURHOOD ABOVE AND IN QUESTIONS BELOW. 

IF NO NAME, SAY "IN THIS COMMUNITY/VtUAGE/AREA w AS APPROPRIATE, 



DO neighbour*; In COMMUNITY NAME generally lend lu 

know each other well? 

Armij rein iio jukjuk fn bed in rejeio ke kojeen dm on? 

YES. 1 

NO. 2 

DON'T KNOW.S 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 



If there were 3 street fighl in COMMUNITY NAME would 
people generally do something to stop it? 

fforte mr war boklok/kokure ko Ho jukjuk fn bed in? armlj 
rein refl ke kor komon jabrewot non kabojrokeJ&rom eo? 

YES.1 

NO.....a 

DONT KNOW.8 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 
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If lumeone in COMMUNITY NAME decided! to undortakE a 

community project (iNSEki LOCALLY NiLLVAN J EXAMPLES) 
would most people be willing to contribute time, labour or 
money? 

Ef&fle fuon ormif in jukfuk in bed eo ear hmnak in komane 
jvan an eknlnk akjerbak army m ijm remj ke karmnnana 
in jlbart kin ten ko aer f jibon iiojetbalke ak jiban kinjaan ? 

YES.1 

MO.. ....? 

DON'T KNOW.3 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 



In this neighbourhood do most people generally trust one 
another in matters oF lending and borrowing things? 

l/o jukjuk in bed in, armij ra ie etap ke. ner Leke draan tin ner 
kQtlak 0 fl dmon koferbo! mweien drnnn ok ielakjnan ito 
ner kojniriknk ke renej bar karnoii? 

YES.1 

NO. 2 

DON'I KNOW.3 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 



If someone in your family suddenly fell ill or had an 
accident, would ynur nfiighbnurR ntfFr to help? 

frfofle jam man ro ifo b&nmie eo urn nr naninmef ok wolok 
for non non e tin jirimklj armij ro re/ jokwe iiurim renej ke 
kar tewajjiban? 

YES.1 

NO.2 

DON'T KNOW. 3 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.S 



1 would now tike to ask you some questions about yourself. 

What is your date of birth (day, month and year t^at you 
WE> re bnrn^? 

Kio ikotmn bok metefe Iran kwe. Komaron ke letok raan, 

nilon im tin m lotnk en nm ? 

day .1 ][ ] 

MONIH ...1 ][ 1 

yfah .i )[ II 11 ) 

DON! KNOW YEAR.9998 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9999 



E low old are you (completed ycarji)?(MORE Ok 

1 -ESS) 

Jeie am He kie? 

AGE (YEARS) .1 ][ ] 
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How long have you been living continuously in 


NUMBER OF yEARi 


COMMUNITY NAME? 


Ewi toon am jakwe/kiki tlo bwirej/weto ak jukjuk 
m bed in? 


LESS THAN 

..,..00 


LIVED ALL HER LIFE 


.I 

I 


H 1 

'i ear 

.95 


VISITOR (AT LEAST 4 WEEKS JN 

HOUSEHOLD).96 

DON’T KNOW DON I RLMLMI3ER<JS 
RF>l<SKD/NO ANSWER .99 
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108 a 


What is your religion? 

#tofcirrr to && am? 


NO RELIGION . 

UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST (PROTESTANT)... 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

ASSEMBLY OF GOD (MlST r ENGLISH SERVICE} 

JEHOVAH'S WITNESS............ 

REFORMED CONGRESSIONAL CHURCH. 

MORMON . 

SFWNTH DAY ADVFNTIST ($DA). 

SUKOT NAN JESUS (BNJ). 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 


DON'T KNOW/DO N r I HL NUMBER. 

REFU5ED/NO ANSWER. 
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10S 

b 


What ii the country of your citizenship 
or the country you Identify with most? 

Kwojjen ia? 


RI-in BLIC OF MARSHALL ISLANDS .... 

FSM, PALAU... ......„ 

OlHKRPACinC ISLANDS..... 

TAIWAN, CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES 

OTHER ASI A ..... 

USA ...... 

KHVV /I{ALAND Al TSTRATJA,. 

on 1LR (SPECIFY) _. 

DON’T KNOW IX)NT RHMHMBHK. 

RHFLSLD/NO ANSWER ..... 


tan you read and write? 
kajela fce rut ok / e/e? 


YES 
NO . 


DON'T SCNOW/DON'T REMEMBER .. 
REFUSE D/NO ANSWER. 


.1 

.2 

.B 

.9 


Have you aver attended school? 
K&naftirt he karjikuui? 


YES .. 

NO. 

□ON J T KNOW/OON'T RFMFMBFR 
REF USED/NO ANSWER. 


.1 

. 2 

.S 

.9 


sill* 
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a) 

What is Ihs highest leva! af education 
that you achieved? 

Kifanj ta eo etiktola kwarjemfak e ? 

ELEMENTARY vaa r ..... 

HIGH SCHOOL year .............................. 


COLLEGE/UNIV year . 



MARK HIGHEST IFVFL. 



b) 

INDICATE TOTAL DUMBER OF YLARS 

SCHOOLING 

TOTAL NUMBER OF YEARS SCHOOLING. 

DON'T KNDW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.i )i 

.91 



REFU5ED/NO ANSWER. 

.9! 


nit 

WhaL isyuur main daily occupation? 

NOT WORKING. 

.01 



/eritol rot tie kwoj tosfle aoisp rasm? 

HOUSEWIFE. 

.02 




STUDENT . 

.03 



PROMPT; that can earn you incomc/wagos? 

AGRICULTURAL WORK . 

.,,.04 



Eq kemmon eloi r o fmm jm t e? 

GOVERNMENT.. 

.OS 




CLERICAL. 

.06 



IMARK ONE| 

SMALL BUSINESS. 

.07 




PROFESSIONAL. 

.OS 




RETIRED. 

.,.,09 




OTHER (SPECIFY) . 

. 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.9S 




RFlFLJSFD/NO ANSWER. 

.99 
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Ill d 


What Is nnw the main source of Income for you and 
your household? 

Ta eo -elclfci an ri'mwm bok aer m®ur/en e? 


[MARK DIME] 


WO INCOME . 

MONEY F RD M OWW WORK. 

SUPPORT FROM KU5&AND/PARTNER . 

SLPFFORT FROM OTHER RELATIVES. 

PCNSION/SOCIAL SECURITY. 

ALAB/4AT0LL/LUA,,. 


. I 

..,2 
.... 3 
....4 
.... 5 
& 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 


7 


FJOWT K wow/no W'T RFMFMFSFR..$ 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 
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Where* did you grow up? 

Kwar drik Im rftta iak la? 

PROBE: Bel ore age 12 where did you Hive longest? 
fa ea eta am kar fakwe ie makta jen an km 12 am iio ? 


THIS VILLAGE/NEIGHBOURHOOD.1 

ANOTHER VILLAGE BUT THIS ATOLL ..,,.2 

ANOTHER ATOU.-.... 3 

ANOTHER COUNTRY.41 

DON'T KHOW/DON*T RFMFMRFR.R 

RE FUSE D/NO ANSWER.S 

YES....1 

ND. 2 

LIVING WITH FAMILY OF BIRTH...3 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T RFMFMRFR.H 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.S 


Do any of your family oldish live dose enough by that you 
can easily see/vislt them? 

Ewar ke naan baamfc ea am (jeim/jatirn/ftnam & femam} 
reffokwe ebooks imven/mwin imam me kamaron hlak er? 


3115 


How often do you see or talk to a me mb er of your family of 
birth? Would you say at least once a week, once a month, 
once a year, or never? 

Ewi ikutkuS in am tae ok konono ipen ra nukum 
ffeim/jatlmj? Komaran ke bajuan aim fuon week, Juan 
alen iiojuon ailon^juan al*n tbjvon Ho ke ok hqfab to er? 


0Al LY/AT LEAST Q N CE A WE E K,, „ „ 
At LEAST ONCE A MONTH ............. 

AT LEAST ONCE A YEAR . 

NEVER (HARDLY EVER). 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T RFMFMRFR . 
REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 
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103a 


What is your rerig'ion? 


MO RELIGION ...... 

UNITED CHURCH OE CHRIST {PRO T'CS IAN i ) 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

ASSEMBLY OF GOD (MlST r ENGLISH SERVICE} 

JFHOVAH'S WITNESS ... 

REFORMED CONGRESSIONAL CHURCH. 

MORMON ... 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST (SDA). 

BUKCT NAM JESUS (6NJf. 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 


DO NT KNOW/DO NT REMEMBER. 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 
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108 

b 


What is the country of your citizenship 
or the country you identify with most? 


Kw&jjen ia? 


REPUBLIC OF MARS! IALL ISLANDS.. 

FS\L PALAU......... 

OTHER PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TAIWAN", Cl II N A, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES.... 

OTHER ASIA „„......... 

USA ........ 

K I :W ZEALAN13 A US J R A LJ A ... 

OTHER (SPECIFY) _ .... 

DON’T ILNOW DON’T REMEMBER....... 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER... 


Can you read and write? 
kajeta ke nit ak /e/e? 


NO . ...2 

DON'T KNOW/DON'Y REMEMBER.8 

REF USED/NO A NEWER.9 


Have you ever attended school? 

Kamanin ke karjlkuul? 


YES .1 

NO. 2 

DON'T KN □ W/DQN'T REMEMBER.B 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 


illlc 
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108a 


What is your religion? 
tf.ff6.LWT ta €o am? 


NO RELIGION .......... 

UNITED CHURCH Oh CHRIST {FKQTESI AN I).. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

ASSEMBLY OF GOD (MlST r ENGLISH SERVICE} 

JEHOVAH'S WITNESS. 

REFORMED CONGRESSIONAL CHURCH. 

MORMON... 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST (SDAjl. 

iUKOT NAN JESUS (BNJ). 

OTHER (SPECIFV) 


DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 
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If someone in COMMUNITY NAME decided to undertake a 

community project flNSEttf LOCALLY NitLVAN J EXAMPLES) 
would most people be willing to contribute time, labour or 
money? 

Hone juon armij In jukjuk in bed eo ear tomnak in komam 
Juan on skaiak ak jerbot, armij in ijm rgngj kg karma nano 
in jiban kin im ko aer f jiban ifajerbaike ak jiban kin pan? 

YES.1 

no .a 

DON'T KNOW.S 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 



In this neighbourhood do most people generally trust one 
another in matters oF lending and borrowing things? 

Ho jukjuk m bed m t armij ra re el 1 op ke aer ieke divan iio aer 
katiak on (frwn kojerbai mweien droan ak (etakjwn da 
aer kajatrikrik ke renef bar karoaii? 

YES.1 

NO. 2 

DON'T KNOW.8 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 



If someone in your Family suddenly fell ill or had an 
accident, would your neighbours offsr Id help? 

Eiane juon man ra /to baamte eo am ar naninmej ok waiok \ 
jaraan pert e ifa jidmkij, armij r& raj jokwe ilurim renej ka 
kar iewaj jiban? 

YES.....1 

NO....... .............2 

DON'T KNOW.8 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9 



I would now tike to ask you some questions about yourself 

What is your date oF birth (day, month and year that you 
were born)? 

kio ikonan hole meiefe Aon Awe. Kamaron kg letok ram 

aiion im iio in iatak eo am ? 

DAY .| ][ I 

MONTH ..I )[ j 

YEAR .| |[ || ]| | 

DON'T KNOW YEAR,.9998 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.9999 



1 low old are you (completed years)?(MORE OR 
LESS) 

jete am Ha kio ? 

ACif(VFARS) .f ][ j 
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{Kajjttck kein ematon bak 1 awa nan an dedefok.jt Kwojhe mrra nan kajjitok In? 


NOTE WHETHER RESPONDENT AGREES TO INTERVIEW OR NOT 


| ] DOES NOT AGREE TO BE INTERVIEWED _* THANK PARTICIPANT FOR HER TIME AND END 


[ ] AGREES TO BE INTERVIEWED 

l 


Is now a good time to talk? 

It's very important that we talk in private. Is this a good place to hold the interview, or is there somewhere else 
that you would like to go? 


Em man ke ten in an arm kanaan ? 

Elukuun wrak bwe kajm in make ink /or no im kowna, Emmen ke pn in- am kajjitnkm dnon, ak ebar ke war Juan jikm emman 
kwa kman afef nan a? 


TO BE COMPLETED hSV INTERVIEWER 


I CERTIFY THAT I HAVE READ THE ABOVE CONSENT PROCEDURE TO THE PARTICIPANT. 


SIGNED: 
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How long have you been living continuously in 


NUMBER OF YEARS 


COMMUNITY NAME? 


LESS THAN 


F wi toon am jokwe/kiki Ho hwirej/weto ok jukjuk 
in bed in? 


.(W 

LIVED All HER LIFE 


.I 


l 


II 1 
) l-AR 
.95 


VISITOR (AT LEAST 4 WEEKS IN 

HOUSEHOLD). 96 

DON'T KNOW DON’T RHMBMBER9R 
REFUSED/NO ANSWER.99 
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DATE OF INTERVIEW: day( ][ ] month t It I year t ][ ]| ][ ] 


100. HLCORD IHL UMi 

Hour [ j[ ) (24 h) 

Minutes | ][ ] 


SSCHO N t RESPONDS NT AND H E R COM MUNSTY 

QUESTIONS & FILTERS 

CODING CATEGORIES 

SKIP 

TO 

If you don't mind, 1 would like to start fay asking you a; Hill a about <COMMUNITY NAME>. 

Etcme enmn ippam, ikomm bok me fete kon jukjuk in bedeo kwoj jokwe ie. 

INSERT NAME OF COMMUNITY/VILLAGE/NEIGHBOURHOOD ABOVE AND IN QUESTIONS BELOW. 

IF NO NAME, SAY "IN THIS COMMUNITY/VHtAGE/AREA" AS APPROPRIATE, 



Do neighbours In COMMUNITY NAME generally lend lo 

know each other well? 

Armij rein Ha jukjuk in bed in rejeia ke knieen dronn? 

YES.1 

NO. 2 

DON'T KNOW.S 

REF USED/ NO ANSWER.9 



If there were a street fight in COMMUNITY NAME would 
people generally do something to stop it? 

Etene ear war toktak/kakun ko (to jukjuk in bed in, ormlj 
rein ren ke kor koman iobrew&t non kab&frake jam on eo? 

YES...1 

NO . 2 

DON'I KNOW. 3 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 
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INDIVIDUAL CONSENT FORM 


Hello, my name is B . I work for \ We are conducting a survey in the Marshall Islands to learn about women’s health 
and life experiences. You have been chosen by chance (as in a lottery/raffle) to participate in the study. 


I want to assure you that all of your answers will be kept strictly secret. I will not keep a record of your name or 
address. You have the right to stop the Interview at any time, or lo skip any questions that you don’t want to 
answer. There are no right or wrong answers. Some of the topics may be difficult to discuss, but many women have 
found ft useful to have the opportunity to talk. 


Your participation is completely voluntary but your experiences could be very helpful to other women in the 
Marshall Islands. 


Co you have any questions? 


(The interview takes approximately 11 minutes to complete, i Do you agree to be interviewed? 


iakwe, eta in ... kemtf komane Jkfk ekatak ito Mojof non fefa kin ejmour kab to ko kora ro re/ /son e ito mour ko aer, imoj ketet. 
Awe bwe kwon juon eo enej bak kvmn ito ekotak In, 


tkomn Pa non kwe Ire ootep uaak ko am refamin riwoj lak non bar juan armff. than Mil etam M ia eo Jrwcy jakwe fe. iwor 

am moron in kabajrak in kanana kein arra jabrewat mn ak kamaron bar eie jen kafitok ko kajafa konan uaak L Efefak jtmwe im 

bwod in uaak. Jet loan kein konono ko renej jortn eben non kometete kakl botap ebaot kora emoj aer toe ke efap on aurok ion 
in i non aer konono. 


Am bebe ne konaaj bok kmaam Ho ekatok in botaap aotep metete ko konaaj tetokrenaaj tukunjiban efon kora ro ito tot in ati r 


Ewor ke sm kaijitok? 
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In the past 4 weeks did ynu have problems with 
performing usual activities, Such as work, iludy, 
household,, family or social activities? 

ifaan week ka emen rej jemfak, e war ke. menln 
kaban kwe Up am kamam jerbat ka am, ekatak ka 
am , jerbafko Ho mweo, bed fpert baamte ea ak 
we we in ka jet? 


Please choose from the following 5 options. 

Would you say nu problems, very few problems, 
some problems, many problems or unable to perform 
usual activities? 

Ejetak Jordan, jejja jaraan, jet joraan, chart joraan 
kab jab moron komane wewefn keirt ta kakt. 


In the past 4 weeks have you been in pain nr 
discomfort? 

than week ka emen rejjemiak, ekat ke wot metak 
ippam ak abnona anbwmim ? 


Please choose from the following 5 options. 

Would you say nut at alfl, slight pain ur discomfort, 
moderate, severe or extreme pain or discomfort? 

Ejetak me tak, jink metak, ke ak iukun metak im tap 
abnana? 


NO PRORtFMS.1 

VERY FEW PROBLEMS.2 

SOME PROBLEMS.3 

MANY PROBLEMS... 4 

UNABLE TO PERFORM USUAL ACTIVITIES.5 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T RFMFMRFR.S 

REF USE D/NO ANSWER.9 


NO PAIN OR DISCOMFORT.1 

SLIGHT PAIN OR DISCOMFORT.2 

MODERATE PAIN OR DISCOMFORT.3 

SEVERE PAIN OR DISCOMFORT.4 

EXTREME PAIN OR DISCOMFORT.5 

DON'T K N OW/DON'T RFMFMRFR.R 

REF USED/NO ANSWER..9 
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In the past 4 weeks havF you had pro oIf ms with your 
memary or tun centra Man? 

NO PROBLEMS . 


.I 



VERY FEW PROBLEMS... 


. 2 



then week k® emen ref Jemtek* ar He wor am oban 
i!o am kakememej ok Ha am kalemenfakfea ? 

SOME PROBLEMS . 

.-... 

. 3 




MANY PROBLEMS . 


... 4 



PIfasf choose from the fallowing 5 options. 

EXTREME MEMORYPROBLEMS .. 

. S 








Would you say no problems, very few problems, 
some problems, many problems or extreme memory 
or concent ration problems? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T RFMFMBFR . 

RCF USED/ N 0 AN S WCR . 

. a 

... 9 



Ejetak a ban, jink aba a? ekm aban ke ak tukun lap 

oban? 






hi the psiM 4 weeks have von hi\d: 
flu wuk ko 4 rej jemtak 7 kwar: 


YES 

NO OK 



Q} DiJlin^orofuu/iiri 

b} Vaginal discharge toorfok kin dreo wmn 

a) DIZZINESS 1 

b) VAGINAL DISCHARGE 

1 

2 8 

2 S 



In the past -1 weeks, have you taken medication: 

ifoem week ko emen ref jemtok, A war ke ebbok/hioak 

ano 


NO ONCE OR 

TWICE 

A FEW 

TIMES' 

3 

MANY 

TIMES 


cO to help you calm down or sleep? 

Non koine man Awe ok jibnn Awe kiktJ 

a) FOR SLEEP 

2 

1 

■3 

4 


b) To relieve pain? 

Non jolak metek? 

b) FOR PAIN 

2 

1 

Jr 

4 


cj Tu help yau nol feel sad or depressed? 

Non jlbon Awe bwe A wan jab buromoj im 
inebata ? 

c) IFOR SADNESS 

2 

1 

3 

3 


FOR FACH, IF WS PR DBF: 






How often? Once or twice, a few times ar many 

limes? 






Ewl ikatkut In am kar ebbok/ldaak ana? Jaon, ke rao 

oA efontak? 
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Ln the past 4 weeks, did you consult a doctor 

NO ONE CDNSLJITFD. 

or other professional or traditional health 


worker because you yoursdl were sick? 


fttmn week ko erne# rejjemlak* kwar k$ 

DOCTOR6 

bakmjiban jen Fakto to akriUmo m kinke 


kwar ntimnmvj? 

NURSE [AUXILIARY)........ 


MIDWIFE.. 

IF YES: Whom did you consulL? 


Won eo kwar hnkat jib an ipgn? 

COUNSELLOR. 


PHARMACIST. 

FROBB: I>id %t>Li sdso see anyone else? 


Ewor ke bar armij kwar efal ipen? 

TRADITIONAL HEALER. 


TRADITIONAL BIRTH ATTENDANT. 


OTHER: 
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The* newt quesrinns are related to other conn mo n problem*! 
that may have bothered you in the past 4 weeks . If you had 
the proton in the past 4 weeks, answer yes, If you haye not 
had the problem in I he past 4 weeks, Answer no. 

Kafttok kein km rej eke jet wot ipen ham joraon ko re moron 
tafrfrd&floflo kl kwe Moan wUk fro 4 rej jemtak, Ne ejetak 
iaon wewetn kem ror wafak non kwe ito wiik ka 4 rej 
jemfokj uoak jot. 


a) Do you □ flen have head achas? 
Ffrutfruf Ice op metok borpm ? 


b) Is your appetite poor? 

Kwejatorke? 

C) Do you sleep badly? 

Kwpjke abnono Go left am kiki? 

d) Are you easily frightened? 

Komtjokjak ke? 


a) HEADACHES 

b) APPETITE 

C) SLEEP BADLY 

d) LIGHTENED 


e) Do your h a nds sh ake? 

Ej ke wudfddid peim ? 

f} Do you feel nervous, tense or worried? 

Kwaj ke kurnkum, abonono ok inebaia ? 

Is you r d iges Lia n poo r? 

Enema ke pm kodretap e mono ft a Mjom? 


h) Do you have trouble thinking dearly? 

Enom ke om kotmenfakijen? 


e) HANDS SHAKE 

H NERVOUS 

g) DIGFSTlION 

h) THINKING 


ij Do you feel unhappy? 

Kwaj ke einjake am mono no? 

j) Do you c ry more than usua I ? 

Kwq kwikwi lokjen mokto? 


k) Do you find it d ifflcu It to en j oy yo ur da i ly 
3Gtivilies?f£frrllolf keam ftefr lima ton maktikit e& am 
oofep roan? 

l) Do you find it difficult to make decisions? 

iben ke om komman am jokatet? 


U 

ft 

k) 

l) 


UNHAPFY 
CRY MORE 
NOT ENJOY 
DECISIONS 


YFS 


i 

3 

1 

I 


1 

1 

i 

j 


mj Is you: daily wo rk su fferi rig? 


NO 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 
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Jerbai ko am Ho juon raan a ban fee aer tobrak ? 


n) Are you uranic lo olay a useful pari in life? 1 2 

Ebln ok abort ke -pm komeni mem kai m ewar Wkijeir 

ifa mouf in? 1 2 


o) Have you lost interest in thine* that you used to 
enjoy Hmaj an jaka am mam no kin men fee fee kijan 
moncm fcofri? 

p) Do you 1 y y I that you are a worthless person? 

Koj fomnak ke e/etofe tokjem? 


ml WORK SUFFERS 
rl) USEFUL FART 

o) LOST INTEREST 

p) WORTHLESS 


1 

I 


2 

2 


q} Has the thoughS of ending your life been on your 
mi n d?Kan anin ke kor famnak in bok make mourn e 
am? 

r} Do you feel tired dll the time ? 
kamakmok fee aofep fen 7 


5) Do you have uncomfortable fee linin your stomach? 

Ewar ke abonona ko kwaj enjake Ho iojem ? 


t) Are you easily tired? 

Epid&da ke am mak? 


q] l-NDIWGLIFF 

r) FEELTIRED 
S) STOMACH 

t) EASILY TIRED 


1 

i 

3 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 


1 2 

i 2 

i 2 

i 2 
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Just now we talked about problems that may have 

YES . 

. 1 



bothered you in the past 4 weeks. 1 would like to ask 
you now: In your life, have you ever thought about 

NO . 

. n .....,2 

■212 


ending your life? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.... 

. a 



€j kah moj arm kanom km abtm ko me rarfeiet kwe 
than week ko emen rej jemfak kia tkonan kajimk 
Ipam; Kontmfo fee ksr femflarlr in boh moke mow ne 

am? 

REE USED/NO ANSWER. 

.9 



Have you e.vp.r tried In lake ynur life? 

Konanln ke kor kajeon bok make moor ne am? 

YFS . 

.1 



NO . 

. 2 



DON'T KNOW/DON'TREMEMBER,... 

....„S 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

.9 







In the past 12 months, have you had an operation 

YES. 

.1 



(other than a caesarean section]? 

NO. 

.2 



ftaan aiian ko jonooi mo rej jemlak, kwor ke 
aperation?{ejab mwijmwfjin kemaur/kofatok enj? 

DON J T KNOW/DON'T RFN1FMBFR.... 

. a 




REFUSED/ND ANSWER... 

.......9 



In the oast 12 months, did you have to spend any 
nights in a hospital because you were sick (other than 
to glue birth)? 

NIGHTS IN HOSPITAI . 

[ It 1 



tf&an atfon kojonaul mo rej jemtok, kwar ke kiktifa 

NONE.... 

..00 



jikin tak to eo {hospital) kinks kwar non inmej fejab 
ito ten am kemoor/koiotokj? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'TREMEMBER,.,, 

.98 




REF US ED/NO ANSWER. 

.99 



IF YES: Haw many nights in the past 12 months? 





Ewarjete ton than affan kojonout rua rej jemfak? 





(IF DON'T KNOW GET ESTIMATE) 
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711 Have you pvp - r >he arri nf HIV or A ID5 ? 
a 

HConumn ke kcr ron km naninmej m HiV ak AIDS? 


YES.,.1 

NO...2 


DON'T KNQW/DQNT REMEMBER,.fi 


REF USED/MO ANSWER 


...9 


711 

b 


K it uossible for j person who looks, and fc»[!k 
completely healthy to have the AIDS virus? 


YES 


NO. 


Juan armij eo cm on an motif im ejmauF am tale, 
emaron ke wor an nanfnmej in Ai$$? 


DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER 


REF USED/NO ANSWER. 


213c 


Many people in (COUNTRY') arc gelling 
Lett Led for HIV. Have you had an H1\ AIDS 
lesl? We do not want to know ihe rcsulh 
only ii you ever had the test. 

EhQ&lttnnijib RMf rgjgt&l im bak 
kiikoikid in MV. KitmmitJ kv haj ctal im 
kukvikiil in HI VfAIDS? Afe kwtir huj 
kakolkol ? jejab konan jela Jemlakin 
kakolk&l %t.i r 


YFS 


NO.„. 


DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER... 
REFU5ED/N0 ANSWER. 


Do you now smoke. Kwuj kt? kobatat? 


f. Daily? A oiep mm ? 

Z , Occasion ally ? fan ? 

3- Not at all? Kojab non jwik? 


DAILY 


OCCASIONALLY. 


MOT AT ALL 



1 1216 


. 2 


^216 


3 


DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.8 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 
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I lave you ever smoked in your life ? Did you 
ever smoko,... 

Koiumin ke kar kobatat Ho moor m am? 
Kwar kekobamt*.** 

r. Daily? (smoking nr least once n day) 

Aetep man fjmm aim l&ju&u matt) 

2. Occasionally? (at least 100 cigarettes,, but never 
daily] 

Ewor ten ? (driktata IGOjikka ak ejob aotep man) 


DAILY..... 

OCCASIONALLY. 


NOT AT ALL. 


Not at all? (not at all, or less than 100 cigarettes 
In your llte time) 

Jab non jirlk? f ejob non jirIK ok Mai in 100 flkka 
Ho moor ne am) 


DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.... 
REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 


How often dD you drink alcohol? Would you say. 1 


Ewi ikutkut in am drank dream kodak? Kawnaraa ke 


FVFRY DAY OR N FAR I Y FVF RY DAY 


f - Every day o r nearly every d ay 

Aotep roan ok enonin aotep roan 

2. Onci Or twice a week 

toon ok mo aim Hojuon week 

3. 1—3 limes a month 

jo on non jiiti kitten Ho Juan oiion 

4. Occasionally, less than once a month 
)et ten, edrik jen juon alen Ha juon atlan 

5- Never/Slopped more than a year 

Jonin kar/or bojrak etoplok jen juon Mo 
emootiak 


ONCE OR TWICE A WEEK. 

1 - 3 TIMES IN A MONTH. 

LESS THAN ONCC A MONTH. 


NEVER .... 


DON 1 1 KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.... 


.... 1 
....2 
.... 3 


,...S 

....9 


.... I 

.... 2 


3 


....4 


.... 5 3S.3 


.... S 


REFUSED/NO ANSWER 


9 


On the days that you drank; In the past 4 weeks, about 
how many alcoholic drinks did you usually have a 
clay? 


USUAL NUMBER OF DRINKS .( ][ ] 

NO ALCOHOLIC DRINKS IN PAST 4 WEEKS.0 


Ha roan ka kwar idraak Haan week ka emen rej 
jemlakf craaran jete dream kodak kwar idraak itaan 
juon roan? 
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In the past 12 months , have you experienced 
any of tlie following problems, related to 
y<mr drinking? 

fhan a Hon kit 12 rtj jemktk, kwar ke ion 
problem kem im rej wahk kin wot am bok 
drenin kadok? 

of rnouey problems 
iihmi ikijitnjmm 
fr) health problems 

ewor ke mn naninmej 
i j conflict with family or friends 

tarbok ko ikotaam ipen baamie ko am ak 
ro motiam 

d) problems w i tit autlu >11 ties {bar 

owner-police, elc)Eww kejoraan kwar 
komane im rejelet kakien ko im eworaer 
mam a. 

x) other, specify. 

A 17 jot f k o n i e leleik i 


YES NO 

1 2 
1 2 

a) MONEY PROBLEMS 

1 2 

b) HEALTH PROBLEMS 

l 2 


e) CONTI iCT WITH 
FAMILY 

OR FRIENDS 


d) PROBLEMS Wi l l 1 
Aim 10R1T1HS 

k) OTHER:_ 
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SECH0W3 REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 


Mow ! would like la ask about all of the children that you may have given birth to during your life. 

Kin fkonan tok meieie km ooiepen ojrt to kwar koiotok e er. 


I ia vc you ever given birth? i law many children 
have you gi\ cii bird i to Lhai were alive wlieu they 
were bom? 

Kon an in At Aw kohtak? Jete nejim ajri rar taluk 
im mmirT 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN. 


NONE 


IF 1 DR MORE 


...[ 


IE ] 


.00 


:303 


(INCH PH HIKTI IS WE1HRH I I IB BABY 
DIDN'T LIVE FOR LONG) 


E Tav c you ever been pregnant / 1 
Kon an in At Aw fmrara jumi 


YES., 

NO 


1304 

1310 


MAYBE/NOT SURE. 

DON’T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER 


REFUSED/NO ANSWER.. 


I low many children do you have, who are alive 
now? 

Eworjete nejimjeie rtj trtour wot? 


CHILDREN 


NONE .. 


1310 
2310 
1310 

t IE 1 
. oo 



RECORD NUMBER 

Have you ever given birth to a boy ar a girl who was born 
alive, but later died? This could be at any age. 


YES 


1 


NO 


*306 


Konanift k« tor kolatak jtioa o/rr eo or ioiok im mourmem 
tok eiik ejako? 


IF NO, RROBL; Any baby who cried or showed signs oF life 
but survived for only □ few hours or days? 

Ewor ke man ajri ro ear btak im moor iumin jejfo wot awa 
akroon to? 
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a) 1 low many sons have died? 

a) SONS DEAD . 

■■■■( Ji ] 







Jete m r jim fadrift emoj twrjakofm{f? 

b] DAUGHTERS DEAD. 

( it i 



b) Hdw many daughters have died? 



Sole nojim ftdrik emaj aor jakofmij? 





{THIS IS A BOUT Al 1 AGFS) 

IF NONE ENTER W 




Dd (did) alSynur children have The samfi biological father, nr 

more than one father? 

ONE f ATHFR 



MORE THAW ONE FATHER. 





Sam wotjemen ajri mne nejim ka ak oktok jamah? 

N/A (NFVFR HAD LIVF BIRTH) .... 


1 B 



DUN T KN U W/DU N T REM EM BC R a 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER 

9 



How many of your children receive financial support, from 

NONC..... 

...1 



their fat he r(s)? Would you My none, some or all? 

SOME. 

. 2 



Setelaan afrl ram nejim re/ bok aer jam In jfbanjen ro 
jemelr? Ejefak, jab ke aotep ? 

ALL... 

.3 




N/A . 

. 7 



IF ONLY ONC CHILD AND SHE SAYS 'YES/ CODE '3 r f'ALL r ). 

DON'T KNOW/DON r T REMEMBER .... 

...ft 




REFUSED/NOANSWER. 

.9 



1 low BiiEui} Cini cm have you Keen pregnant? Include 
prL^iEiiiLics llmi did eloI end up in ei live birth, and 
if you Eire premiumc now, yonr current pregn^uicj ? 

S3) TOTAL NO.OF PREGNANCIES. 

. i k i 



Ernst jet? uIvh um kar bororo r rkoba ieit ko ar 
mij im kin m j k wnj hnroni? 

b] PREGNANCIES WITH TWINS . 

e) PREGNANCIES WITH TRIPLETS. 

. i i 

.i ] 



PROBh; 1 low many pregnancies were wiih twins, 
triplets?/:" wor jviv kn k nw borvrv kin run akjilu 
ajri? 






Have you ever had a pregnancy Thai miscarried, or ended in 

a s tillbirth? 0 r an abortSon ? 

a) MISCARRIAGES . 

....[ ii i 



Emnrfri Ice war jam im am Jbo wa e; woslak ak foM im 
mij? Ak kwar moke jalake ? 

b) STILLBIRTHS . 

■ [ K ] 




c) ABORTIONS. 

■ [ ][ 3 



PROBE: How many rimes did you miscarry, hnw many times 
did you have a stillbirth, and how many limes did you 

aborr?fivoif/efe aten am loan wo wain ko? 

IF NONE ENTER W 
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Are you pregnant now? 

YFS. 

.1 

I A 


If wo bororo ke kio ? 

NO. 

.2 

l B 



MAYBE. 

.3 

I R 


DO EITHER 4 O R B' 


IF PR EON ANT MOW = = > 


3F NOT PREGNANT 


NOW = => 


VERIFY THAT ADDITION ADDS UP TO THE 
SAME FIGURE. IF NOT, PROBE AG AIN AND 
CORRECT. 


+ 1 = 


A. 1301 ]_+ [309 a+b+e] _ 

1308aJ_+ 1308b]_+ [ 2x30B<| 


6, (301] _ + [3Q9a+b+c] _ = 

[308a]__+ [30 3b]_+ [ ZxBOEc]. 


10D4 


How old were you when you first had sex (intercourse)? 

iwar jets am ttajfnom am icon juon omaaa? 


IF NECESSARY: We define sexual mlercourKici as oral sex, 
anat or vaginal pjnclraEism 


AGE YEARS {MORE OR LESS) .| ][ ] 

NOT HAD SEX.95 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.99 

WANTED TO HAVE SEX.1 

NOT WANT BUT HAD SEX .2 

FORCED TO HAVE SEX.3 

DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER.& 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 

HUSBAND/PARTNER. 1 

SOMEONE ELSE . 2 

REFUSED /NO ANSWER ..3 


IS. 5 


1005 


How would you describe [he first time that you had sex? 
Would you i-ay that you wanted lu have sex, you did nul 
want to have sex but it happened anyway* or were you 
forced tn have sax? 

Komaran ke kemslehikl jinoin tata m am kar toon juan 
emam? Kwar ke konao, it-e to kwarjab kanan tmtapkwar 
wonmantak wot im bed ippea lea* ak eworen or 
kommen (fores} twe kwm wonmaniok wot im kamane 
weweln /ft? 


IGObc 


Was the first time you had sex with Ihc person who was 
(at the lime or later) your husband/eohabiting partner, or 
was it with someone else? 

let* so jinotn ffllfl in am tar toon emaon ej ipen arm# eo 
befeem kio ke ak ippen tmrjvon? 
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100^.3 


The number of sexual partner 1 ; wn men have had ri iff firs, a 
ol from person lu pa nun. Some wum^n repurt having 
had one sex partner, some 2 or more, and still others 
report many, even 5fi nr more*. Mn your life hnw many 
different man have you had ses wth? 


Ho mour ne am, ew or jets emoen emo/ em ft ed ippen? 


PARTNERS.[ ][ tl \ 


DON'f KNOW/DON r T REMEMBER.99ft 

REF USED/NO ANSWER.999 


IF NEEDED PROBE: More or less; I do not need to know the 
exact number. 

K&lak arrioort e lak, oboot k€ e#ef; ij&b alkut jeia jejjet in 
own ermwn #&.. 


1005b 


IF ONE PARTNER IN 1005a; ASK^ 


Did you have sex in the past 12 months? 


PARTNERS 


[ ][ ] 


Kwctr be i?ed ip pen Wkao eo Moan qUop fro jonowf rus re} 
jemiak ? 


IF YES, ENTER "01" 

IF NONE ENTER J, 0CT 


DON'T RNOW/DONT REMEMBER 9ft 
REF USE D/NO ANSWER. 


.99 


IF MORE THAN ONE PARTNER IN 1005a, ASK 

With how many of these men did you have sex in the past 
12 mo-’lhs? 

/slf wfln emffffn reifi Awtirhif ippsfl ifooi? fro 
/ojiouf ruo rej jemiak? 


Have you ever used anything, or tried in any way r to delay 
or avoid getting pregnant? 

Wo mour ne om, kwar fre kojerbai jahrewot we weia ok 
fro/eoR kojerboie kern bobroe ko non kommm bwe kwon 
fob bororo? 


YES....... 

NO . 2 

N.A. (NEVER HAD INTERCOURSE). 1 

□ON J T rnow/don'T remember .ft 

REFUSED/NOANSWER. 9 


1315 

iS.5 
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Are* yni; currently fining snmpthing, nr using any mpthnri, 
la delay or avoid gelling pregnant? 

K*o t kwoj ke kio kojerhst Jabrewot wewein ko w bobme 
kwe jen am barora ? 

YFS. 

NO. 

DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER .... 

REF USED/NO ANSWER. 

.„.1 

. 2 

.8 

.3 

*31S 


What (main} mpthnri are ynu Currently using? 

Pllt/TARI FTS. 

.01 



Kem bobroe rot ne kwo} kojerbofe kto? 

INJECTA8LES. 

.............02 




tMPLANTS {NORPLANT). 

.03 



II- MOKE THAN 0NIL, ONLY MARK MAIN METHOD 

fUD......... 

.......04 




DIAPH RAG M/FOAM/JELLY. 

.05 




CALENDAR/MUCUS METHOD. 

.06 




FFMAIF STERN IZATION. 

.07 




CONDOMS. 

.08 

ISIS 



MALE STERILIZATION. 

.D9 

I31S 



WITHDRAWAL. 

.10 

1315 



HERBS... 

.11 




DRINKING LOTS OF WATER.. 

.............12 




OTHFR: 

.-96 




DON'T KNOW/DON 1 REMEMBER. 

.98 




REFUSED/WO ANSWER. 

.99 



Ocas vnur cinTenthu a ba n d/u a rt n er know lhal vou are 

YES. 

.1 



using a method aF family planning? 






NO. 

.2 



Likao eo ippam ejeSa JEre kwoj kojerbai kein bob me ko? 






N/A: NO CURRENT PARTNFR . 

.7 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

. & 
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R FF LJSF D/ N O A N SWF R . 

..9 








lias-did vourcurrent most recent husband partner 
ever refused 10 use a method or triocl to Stop yon 

YES . 

..1 



from using a mediod to avoid getting pregnant ? 

NO . 

.2 

2317 


Ukao eo ippam etmmn fee Aw kubojrak am 
kojerimi wewein ko amt tahmk ki eokjeti am 

N,A, (NEVER HAD A PARTNER) . 

.7 

25S.4 


bomro? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER . 

..a 

2317 



KLFUSED/NO ANSWER . 

.9 

i3l7 


in what ways 616 he let you know that he disapproved of 

TOLD ME HE Dl D MOT APPROVE .. . 

.A 



using. methods; to avoid ng. pregnant? 

SHDUTED/GQT ANGRY . 

. S3 



Wo wewein rot or kwaiok mrt fcwe fee ejat komrt bwt 
kwon kojerbol wewem ko non bobme bororo? 

THREATENED TO BEAT ME . 

.C 




THREATENED TO LEAYE/THROW ME OUT OF 





HOME . 

. L> 



MARK ALL THAT APPLY 

BEAT ME/PHYSICALLY ASSAULTED .. 

. E 




100 K OR DESl ROVED MElHQt) . 

.F 




OTHER 

..X 



Apart From what you hava laid mtf he furs, 1 would now 

YES . 

..1 



like to ask some specific questions about condoms. 

NO . 

2 

2531S 


Have you ever used a condam with your current/most 

recent partner? 





fjaiakin men ko kwar ha imaxmtakp ikanan kio kojitok jet 

DON'T KNOW/DON 1 REMEMBER. 




kojitok ko ikijen condoms- Kananin ke kojeebef roba 
(condom J ipen likao co Ippam? 

RFFLJSFD/NOAN SWF R. 

..9 
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317a 

The last time that you had sex with your 
emreni must recent partner c.lic.1 you use a 
condom? 

fin ien m tlikmtu in nm kar twd ipen fikno m 
ippam, kmnrmar ke kqjerbal condom? 

YES. 

NO. 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

REF USED/NQ ANSWER. 

....1 

..,.2 

....a 

,...9 



Have you ever asked your current most 

YES... 




rcccnl partner to use a condom? 





Knmmiii ke kar kajitok ipen Ukan en ippani I?we 

NO. 

....2 



en kojerkal random? 






DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER. 

,...£ 




REF USED/NO ANSWER. 

....9 



T 1j]^ yuurci im.nl most recent husband partner 

YES. 

....1 



ever refused to use a condom? 





Likaa eu ippum e nan in ke kar bn ijnbh- bun 

NO ..... 

,,..2 

r&A 


kqjerbal cond&m? 






DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 


ISA 



RfFLJSFD/NO ANSWFR. 

....9 

r&A 


In what ways dpd he let you know that he disapproved of 

TOLD ME HE DID WOT APPROVE. 

...A 



using a cpndom? 






5HDLJTFD/GOT ANGRY. 

... B 



rib wewin rot .ear kwaiok nan kwe ke ejab kooan kojerbal 





condom? 

THREATENED TO BEAT ME. 

...C 




THREATENED TO LEAVE/THROW ME 




MARK ALL THAT APPLY 

OUT OF HOME. 

... D 




BEAT ME/PHYSIC ALLY ASSAULTED. 

.... E 




TOOK OR DFSTROYFD METHOD. 

...F 




ACCUSED ME OF GEING UNFAITHFUL/ 





NOT A GOOD WOMAN.... 

... G 




LAUGHED Al/NOJ TAKE ME SERIOUS. 

... H 




SAID IT IS NOT NECESSARY. 

.1 
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BEFORE STARTING WITH SECTION 4: 

REVIEW RESPONSES AND MARK REPRODUCTIVE HISTORY ON REFERENCE SHEET, BOX B* 
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SECTION 4 CHILDREN 


CHECK: 

Ref. Sheet, box B. point Q 

frifaty 


ANY LIVE BIRTHS 

I ] 

3 


! would Hike to ask about the last time that you gave birth {Live 
birth, rFgardlejM of whether the child is rHII alivF nr not). What 
is the dale uf birth of Ibis child? 


ikcnon kip kojitok kin fen go gliktate in am karkQiotpk (iotak 
in? mow mene o/rJ eo e; moor wot ofr or/nAo to A etik}. Letok 
moA man, often & Wo in tefoA eo an ajrl in? 


What name was. given to your last born child? 

Eton ajrl eo ne;i#n eiiAtotoP 


N O LIVE BIRTHS [ ] 1 1 


(2) 


DAY . 

..t !l 1 

MONTH . 

.[ 1( ] 

YEAR . 

.r n if ii i 

NAME: 


eov. 

...i 


7S.S 


Is (NAME) a buy or a girl? 


GIRL 


.,2 


todrlk ke fedrik? 


Ts your last bom child (NAME) Mill alive? 

Ej mour wot he ajrl eo nejim eliktaia? 


YE 5. 


NO.. 


I low n|<1 was (NAME) ai his her last birihday? 
Eworjete an lio im eo diktat a in an hnr kulak 
man m an? 


AGE IN YEARS . 

IF NOT YET COMPLETED 1 YEAR .... 


..1 

.. 1 



I H 1 

.00 


2406 

1406 


Hi01RD AGE IN CX )\ IPLEJ ED VIi ARS 
CHECK AGE WITH BIRTH DATE 
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\ low old was (NAME) when he she died? 

Ewor jete an no ke ej jakohnij? 

YEARS . .....( ][ ] 

MONTHS (IF LESS THAN 1 YEAR). I j[ 1 

DAYS (IF LESS THAN 1 MONTH).| ][ ] 



CHECK IE DATE QE BIRTH OI : LAS l CHILD 
(IN Q401) IS MORE OR LESS THAN 5 YEARS 
AGO 

b Oft MORE YEARS AGO.. 1 

LESS THAN S YEARS AGO.. 2 

12417 


1 would like ta ask you about your Iasi pregnancy. At the lime 

you became pregnant with this child [name], did you warn to 
become pregnant then, did you want to wail until later, bid 
you want >no {more) children, or did you nol mind either 

way?lkojian kojhokinkwe kin ten m eiiktoto kwar bomroTtlo 
ten eo kwar torero kin driktata eo ne/im {EfAlVjf, kworke 

konpn torero ten ee, kworkomm kotor non tek oUK kwar 
jab kanan bwe en bar war nejim, ke ta ejeiak ok Ink non 

kwe? 

BECOME PREGNANT THEN.1 

WAIT UNTIL LATER.2 

NOT WANT CHU DRFN .H 

NOT MIND EITHER WAY. 4 

DON'T KNOWyDONT REMEMBER.£ 

REFUSE D/NO ANSWER .9 
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AT the rime* ynu became pregnant with this child (NAMF)j did 
your huaband/pariner want you lo bum me pregnant then, did 
he want to wait until lal er r did ha want no (mere) children at 
allj or did he not mind either way? 

ifa ten eo kwar horaro kin (ETAN), tea beteem/ippam ar ke 
komn twe kwon horaro f ore eo ke ar konan barkotar non 
f ok eiik, ar jab konan bwe en bar war ajri ke ak ejetak ok tak 
non e? 


BECOME PRFGHANT THFN. 

. 1 

WAIT UNTIL LATER. 

...2 

NOT WANT CHILDREN. 

.3 

NOT MIND EITHER WA¥. 

.4 

DON'T KNOW/DO NT REMEMBER. 

..B 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

. 9 


When you wore pregnant with this child (NAME), did you see 
anyone For an antenatal check? 

ten eo kwar boroto kin afri in (ETAN), kwar ke elat non jikin 
■f-olkfo ak bok kakoikof in torero ko? 


IF YES: Whom did you see?LVoh eo fcwror iflAfto Ipen? 
Anyone elie?Efror ke war? 

MARK ALL HI AT APPLY 


HO OHL .. .A 

DOCTOR.8 

ORSTFTfltCIAN/GYiN AFCOI OGIST .C 

NURSE/M ID WIPE .D 

AUXILIARY NURSE.E 

TRADITIONAL BIRTH ATTENDAHT. f 

OTH ER:__ 

.X 
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Did your husband/partner stop you, encourage you, 
or have no interest in whether you received 
antenatal care for your pregnancy? 

Llkcto eo ipp&m or ke kabojmk kwe f ke ak jutak 
Htkim ke ak ejeiak an freer ne kwar kokatkof iia ien 
eo kwoj bororo? 

STOP.1 

ENCOURAGE.2 

NO INTEREST.S 

DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER. £ 

R E F USE D/NO ANSWER.9 



When you were pregnant with this child, did your 
husband/partner have preference for a son, a 
daughter or did it not matter to him whether it was 
a boy or a girl? 

ien eo kwar bororo km ajri in, leo ippam ar konan 
ke bwe en ledrik, iadrik ke ak ejelak oktak non e? 

SON...............1 

DALJGHTFlR.2 

DID NOT MATTER. 9 

DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER.8 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER .9 



During thl? pragmancy, riiri ymi iransumfi any alcnholk drinks? 

tto ien ne kwar bororo, kwar ke idroak drennin kodak? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

DONT KNOW/DONT REMEMBER.8 

HEFUSLD/N0 ANSWER.9 
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During this pregnancy did you smoke any cigarettes 
or use tobacco? 

Ha mi m kwar bororo^ kwar ke kohatai ak 
kojtirhal Copenhagen im men ko eter Ink wot? 

YF5 1 

WO .2 

DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEMBER.8 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 



Were yon given a (postnatal chctk-up at any time during the 

6 wee ki afte r d e live ry ? 

Kwar ke boh kakolkai in barara than week ka jiijina eikin am 

kor kololak? 

YES..... 1 

NO.2 

NO, CHILD NO T YET SIX WtEKS OLD.S 

DON'T KNOW/DONt REMEMBER.S 

REFUSE D/NO ANSWER .9 



Was Ihi* child (NAMF} wpighed si birth? 

Rcr ke bokjete eddroin ajriin (£TAN) Ho ien eo ear lotak? 

YF5.1 

WO . 2 

UOW r l KNOW /UOW'I RLMEMliLK. & 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER .9 

£417 

£417 
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How much did he/she weigh? 

Kor jete eddro In ? 

RFCORD FROM HFA1TH CARD WHFRF POSSIBLE 

FROM CARO I [ ].[ ].1 

FROM RE CALI | |.| ].2 

U0N r T KNOW/UON'I REMEMBER.. 

REFEJSFD/NO ANSWFfi.f3 



Du you have any children Itclwccn 5 iiitd 12 

years? How many ? (include 5-year-old and 12- 
yuaf old children.) 

Ewor k€ ftejim ajri ikotmn 5 mm 12 Ho? Jete? 
(ektfha ajri ro 5 kafo 12 aer Ho) 

NUMBER .| !l ] 

NONE.QQ 

&S.5 


a} H ow many are boys fadrflr? 

b) Hdvj many are girl£?Jeffe tedrik? 

a) ROYS...„| 1 

b) GIRLS.[ J 



Mow many of these children {ages 5-12 years! currently live 
with you? 

/efe ktoo ajri rein nejlm (5 -12 Ho) re) kikr ippom kto? 

PROBE: 

a) How many boys ? Jete fadrfk ? 

b] H uw m any gi rls 'Jete iednk ? 

a) COYS. A ] 

b) GIRLS.f 1 

IF "CT F-OH BOlH SfcXfcS = - - - GOTO £ 

®5.5 


Do any of these children {ages 5-12 years); 

Ajri rein {5-12 iio) re / Ire kijan: 

a) Have frequent n ghtmares^EttoireJc ko rekamijak? 

*>) s 

c) Wet their bed oftert ? Tonne jlkm kiki ko aer? 

d) Are any of these children very timid or withdrawn? 
Re) ke jet ofii ro relukun remijakjak tm konan make fak 
taer? 

e) Are any of them aggressive with you nr nther children? 

Re) ke k / non kwe im ojri m jet 7 

YES NO UK 

a) NIGHTMARES 1 2 & 

c) WET BED 

1 2 B 

d) TIMID 

1 2 B 

e) aggressive 
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i 2 a 



Of these children (ages 5-12 years), how many of 
your boys and liou many of your girls have ever run 
away from horn v'llbwiftm ajri rein nejim im (5 -12 
iioKjete ladnk ak iedrik emoj tier kar ko jeti 
mwe&? 

a) NUMBER OF- BOYSKUN AWAY . [ ] 

b) NUMBER OF GIRLS RUN AWAY. ( ] 

IF NONE EiNTFR '0' 



Of these children (ages 5-12 years), how many of your boys 
and how many of your glris are stu dying/! n school? 

ibwiijin ajri rein nejim im (5-12 r'idf, jete iadrrk ak iedrik re/ 
jlkitui? 

a) BOYS. [ J 

b) GIRLS .L ] 

IE "0" FOR BOl H SEXES = == = GOTO.B 

as. 5 


Have an) of ilicse ehikhcu hail lo repeal (failed) a 
year ul school ? 

Kwtff ke (nan ajri rein re nan in kar aikuj bar ripiiti 
jmm kiiaaj? 

MAKE SURE ONLY CHILDREN AGED S-12 YEARS. 

YES ....-.1 

NO.2 

DON'T K NOW/DO NT REMEMBER.S 

REFUSFD/NO ANSWER .9 
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Have any nf These children stopped school for a while or 
dropped oul of ichoul? 


MAKE SURE ONLY CHILDREN AGED 5-12 YEARS, 


VFfa.........1 

NO...,,,, 2 

DON T K MOW/DO N r T R E MEMBER.8 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER .9 


Swor Ice wm ajri rein ear bafrak prik jen jikutii &k arfotak on 
j/krtiui? 
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SECTION 5 CURRENT OR MOST RECENT PARTNER 


CHECK! 

CURRENTLY MARRIED. OR LIVING 

FORMERLY MARRIED/LIVING 

NEVER MARRIED/NEVER 



WITH A MAN/ENGAGED OR 

WITH A MAN/ENGAGED OR 

LIVED WITH A MAN {NEVER 


Ref. sheet. 

Box A 

DATING A MALE PARTNER 

DATING A MALE PARTNER 

MALE PARTNER) 



(Options K y L| [ ) 

(Option M] ( J 

(Option N) | J z 



a 

B 

m 


fsSmar) 

m 

m 


IS, 6 


I would now Jike you to tell me a link about your 
curremmost remit husband partner. [low old is 
your husband partner (completed years)? 

Kio kqjjitok kt'in rej ikmjen 1ms Meiefteo mokta 
fok r Jet m leo iio kio? 

PRC)Hli: MORI ! UR UiSS 


IF .MOST RFCHNT PARTNER DIED: How old 
w ould he he now if he were alive? 

Enej kar jete an iio kio ne or moor wot? 


AGF (YFARS) . 


[ J[ j 


In whal year was he born? 

Ifo lO /Ofelk W 


TEAR.| |[ |[ ][ ] 

DOM'I KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.9993 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 9999 

TH IS VIL l AGF/N FIGH ROIJ RHOGD.1 

ANOTHER VILLAGE BUT THIS ATOLL. 2 

ANOlHLK AlOLL. 3 

ANOTHER COUNTRY.4 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.3 

REFU 5 ED/NO ANSWER. 9 


SO? a 


Whfcre is he from? 1$ he from the same eomrrtijniry or 
luwn as you? 

Ej tick fen ia? Ej ke Itok fen ejja weto/jukjuk In bed ea 
kwaj itak fen e? 
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Can j could) he read and write? 


YFS. 


Ejeto ke rtk ok fejt ? 


IMO ... 

DON'T KNOW/DONT REMEM6ER 
REFUSED/HO ANSWER. 


Old he ever attend 5dlOQl?fnan/ir ke karjikuut? 


YFS 


1 


NO 


DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER 
RLE USED/M 0 ANSWE R. . 


a) What is the highest Ievel o F education 
lhal he achieved? 

Mitaajjete es tilklcto earjemfokie? 

MARK HIGHFST IFVFI . 


LtL M t NT ARY_year.. 

HIGH SCHOOL _ _ y£ar.. 

COL LEG E/u m V__year. 

DON'T KNOW . 


A 
A 
.3 
. 9 


>S06 


,1 

.2 

A 

R 


b) INDICA Tt rO IAL NUMKLK OF YE ARS 
SCHOOLING 

TOTAL NUMBER OF YEARS SCHOOLING.[ )[ ] 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER....93 


REFUSED/NO ANSWER.99 


IF CURRENTLY Wi l l I PARTNER: Is lie 
cnnxruh working, looking for work or 
unemployed, retired or studying? 

Ej jerbat ke, ak kabbok wot an jerbai, ak ejab 
jerb&lj emojon an Mo in an jerbai ke ak, ej 
jikuitl? 


WORKING . 

LOOKING FOR WORK/UNEMPLOYED 

RETIRED . 

STUDENT..... 


1 


;SG3 


.2 

.3 "SOS 
4 >509 


IF NOT CURRENTLY WITH PARTNER: Towards the 
end of your relationship was he working, looking 
for work or unemployed, retired or studying? 


DISARI FD/I ONG TFRM SICK.S 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMGER.3 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER .. 9 


Ho jemhtkin ink bed eo amirp, earke jerbai, 
kabbok an jerbai, jako an jerbai, un an no in 
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jertai ke aj arjlkuut? 




When did his last job finish? Was it in the oast 4 weeks, 
between 4 weeks and 12 months agu r aT before that? (FOR 
MOSl RECENT H USGA.ND/PARTN t H: in the last 4 weeks -at 
in the last 12 months oF your relationship?] 

IN THE PAST 4 WEEKS... 

..1 



4 WKS - 12 MONTHS AGO. 

.2 



MOKE THAN 12 MON 1HS AGO. 

.3 



Naat eojerbai ea an eltktata arjeantak? ftoan week ko 

NEVER HAD A JOB. 

.4 

*509 


emen rejjemtok ke ak kotaort week ko emen Im alien ko 
jorroulmo rej mooifok ke, oft mokto tek? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.8 



RCFOStD/NO ANSWER. 

. 9 



What kind nFwork rines/ri'rJ "p nnmnaIty ri a ? 

PROFESSIONAL: 

01 



Kahjerbai rot eo ekko on komme? 

SLMI SKILLED: 

.. .02 



UNSKILLED/MANUAL: 



SPECIFY KIND OF WORK 

03 

MIUTARY/POUCE: 




OTHER: 

96 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T RFMFMBFR. 

.<3B 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

.99 
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1 low often does did your husband partner drink 
alcohol? Ewi ikutknim an (eo bekemiippam 
idraak drenin kadok? 

1 r Every day or nearly every day 
■aatep man ok eftm aaSep man 

2 . OncE* ur IwicE* a waek 

;uvn a ir rm Qten ttojmn r 

3. 1-3 times a month 

1-3 alen ifaan juon at ion 

4 . Oetasi ona 1 ly, less E ha n once a morttA 

e wor ien ak edrik jen juon alen iloan juon niton 

5_ N eve r/less than once a yea r/sto pped more 
than a year ago 

Ejanin/&dHkJen jnon afen la juan ifa/ar 
bojrak efon fak jen juon ito emotlak 

EVERY DAY DR N EARLY EVERY DAY.a 

ONCE OR TWICE A WEEK. 2 

1-3 TIMES IM A MONTH. 3 

LESS THAN ONCE A MONTH.4 

NEVER . ,5 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER ..S 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 

1512 


In the past 12 monthsjln the last 12 months of 
your last relationship), how often have you seen 
(did you see) your husban d/partner drunk? 

Would you say most days, weekly, once a month, 
less than once a month, or never? 

tfanrt afian ko jonoui rua rej jemiak (tioan oitian 
ko jonoui ruo efiktata ilo kar pad io am fro} ito 
mour in befeie ne am, ewi ikutkut in am be an 
Itkaa eo ippam kadok ak tub - aoiep man, natep 
witkf jam katten Ho juon afton ak ejab kljon* 

MOST DAYS.1 

WEEKLY. 2 

ONCE A MONTH.3 

LESS THAN ONCE A MONTH.4 

NEVER .5 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.3 

REFUSED/ND ANSWER. 3 



Iti die piisi 12 me mills (In die last 12 nuuilhs of 
your relationship^ lim e you experienced any of 
die follow iixg: problems, related to your 
husband pursuer s drinking? 

ito niton ko jonoui nw rej jemtak (limn ailkm 
ko jtnnnd nut eUktata Ho kar pad io umim), 
konanin he kar toon ham abtm kmn ilo mour in 
Mete tie am kin an likao eo ippam kadok? 
a) Money problems \ ban Ain juan 
h} ] 7 iiin il y pmbbimB oktak ko iktwan baton k eo 
a-j An) oilier problems, specify.. \ban ak jora a a 
ko jet , kemeleieiki. 

YES NO 

1 2 

<i) MONEY PROBLEMS 
h) FAMILY PROBLEMS 1 2 

x) OTHER: 
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Does did yoiir lu^hand partner ever use drugs? 

Likuo eo kurippam ippom ej ke kojerbat 
uttohnen ko rekajoor? 

EVERY DAY Oft N EARLY EVERY DAY. 

. 1 



Would you say: 

ONCE OR TWICE A WEEK. 

.2 



1 + Fvpry day nr nearly every dayEnamn aa!ep raan 

2. 0 n c o q r twi lc a wcek/uan ok rm afen fto Juan week 

3, 1 - 3 ti mes a mo nt h f - 3 aim Ho juan ailane 

1-3 IlMLSINA MONlH. 

.3 



4 . Occasl ona 1 ly, less tha n once a m onthfwev jet ten ak 

LESS THAN ONCE A MONTH. 

.4 



eietjen juan aten tlojuon alton 





5. NeverE/ onfii Mr 

NEVER .,.,.,. 

.$ 




IN THE PAST, NOT NOW.. 

..6 




DON'T KNOW /DON'T REMEMBER. 

.B 




REF-UStU/NO ANSWER. 

.9 



Since you have known him, has he ever been Involved In a 

YES . 

.1 



physical fii^ht with another man? 

NO . 

.2 

? 515 


Jen imam amjeta k&jeen fikao eo ippom, emnm ke kar ire 
ipen bar jit®n emaan ? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.3 

2515 



REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

.9 



In the past 12 months (In the last 12 months of 

NEVER.. 

.1 



the relationship), has this happened once or 
twice, a few times,, many timesor never? 

ONCE OR TWICE. 

. 2 




A EtW (3-5) TIMES... 

. 3 



than at fan ko jonoui ruo in amlm bed ippen 




dr an (Haem attfon ko janaut ruo eiiktata iia kar 
pod io amir of, ekar ke wahk endrein juon ak 

MANY (MORE THAN 5) TIMES. 

. 4 



ruo afen ke, jejjo ten ke, efon ten ke ak ejanin 
kar wahk emdrem ? 

DON'T KNOW / DON'T REMEMBER. 

ftC FUSED/NO ANSWER. 

. 3 



. 9 



Has your currentntosE recent husband/uartner had a 

YES. 

. 1 



relationship with any other women while being with 

ya u?tikao eo ippam kio ertanln ke eloto jen kwe? 

NO. 

. 1 

iss 



MAY HAVE . 

. 3 




DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

. 3 

25.6 



REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

. 9 
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Has yayr current/rnost recent h u sba n nl/pa rt n er had 

YFS 1 



children with a ray other woman while being with you? 

MO . 



iiktut eo ippvm km emnm ke wvr iw/in jpeit harjvtm 
kora Ida ke komiro ej heSele? 

MAY HAVE... 




DON'T Know /DON'T REMEMBER....,.. 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 
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SECTION 6 ATTITUDES 


In this community and elsewhere, people have different Idaasabout families end what is acceptable behavior for 
me*n and women in the home. 1 am fining to read you a list nf statements, and 1 would like you tn tell me whether 
you generally agree ur disagree with Hie statement. There are no right or wrong answers. 

Mo jukjufi in eo im tor Yfoko fex r ekajojo an ormij tomnok kin tfl moftpftfr ko rekkmim botemeer non an 

emaan im kora ra komani Ho imaka mweer. fnaj nit i wafjoi komeietE ka im ikonan hwe kwon too aiane kwoj 
orro ok jab er.ro Ho komelele eo. 



A good wile obeys her husband even if she 
rii agrees 

Juan kota ej twfrfifre tea btftfe man* ejab erta ipen 

AGREE.1 

DISAGREE.2 

DON'T Know.s 

RE FUSE D/NO ANSWER.9 






60S 

It is important lor n mzm lo show his 
wife partner who is die boss 

Auryk hwt jimn etna an en kwidok mm kora 
eo ippen won eo ej BOSS 

AGREE.1 

DISAGRFF... 2 

DON J T KNOW. E 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 


|~ r-j J 




60S 

It's £i wife's o!ItII n have sex with her 
husband e\ en ifl she doesn't led like it 

An kora to eddro mm bed (pen Ukao eo (pen 
mene ejab kotmn 

AGREE. 1 

DISAGREE.2 

DON'T KNOW. S 

REF USE D/NO ANSWER.9 
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f£A 


In your opinion, does a man have a good 
reason lo I til liis wife it: I fa lomni co am 
make j ewor ke an eniaan eo maron non an 
man$ kom eo ippen efane; 


a) She does not complete her household work to his 
satisfactEDn 

ijjQb kodrodrelak jcrbaf ko ifo in we e efsksr nan 
konan eo oa teo 

b) She disobeys hinn 
Ejob bakake lea 

€) She refuses lo have sexu a I rel at io n s with him 
Ejob konan bed ipen iea 

d) She asks h i m w hether he has ot her girlfriends 
Ej kajitak ipen feo ip pen e$ ke eh'la jen e 
ef He suspects that she is unfaithful 
Ne tea ej hmnak etoan e kora ea 
ff He finds out that she has been unfaithful 
Ne ejefa ke kora ea ej rial i e ak ej etoh jen e 


a) HOUSEHOLD 

fa) DISOBEYS 

c) NO SEX 

d) GIRLFRIENDS 


e] SUSPECTS 


YFS NO OK 


i 2 g 


1 2 S 


1 2 S 


1 2 S 


f) UNFAITHFUL 


S 


1 2 S 


603 


1 1 - your opinion, can a m a fried woman refuse to have 


se* with her husband if: 


Juan kora eo emaj an bak kaffmur ipen tikao eo ippen? 
enwrap ke bo ejjob konan bed ipen iikaa e& ippen 
elane: 


a) She do es n't wa n t to Ejob konan 

b) He is dru nkf kodak leo 

c) She is si tkErson hmej kora eo 

g) He mistreats hertjab emman or? tec kommaa non 
e 


a) MOT WANT 
h) UKUNk 

c) SICK 

d) MISTREAT 


YES NO OK 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 S 

1 2 S 
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SECTION 7 RESPONDENT AND HER PARTNER 


CHECK; 

Ref. sheet. Box A 


EVER MARRIED/EVER LIVING WITH A 
MAN/MALE PARTNER 

(Options K, I* M) [ ] 


NEVER MARRIED/NEVER LIVED WITH A 
M A HjNE reft MA L f Mft TNER 

(Option Nj [ ] t 


E (2) 


fs2mar) 


(V 


is.m 


When two people marry or live together, they usually share both good and bad moments, I would now 
like to ask you some questions about your current and past relationships and how your husband/partner 
treats (treated) you. If anyone interrupts us I will change the topic of conversation. I would again like to 
assure you that your answers will be kept secret, and that you do not have to answer any questions that 
you do not want to, May I continue? 

We ruo artrtij rej beleie im jokwe ippen draon, ekka aer ioon eton men ko remman ak renana . Klo 
ikonan kajrtok kin moor in bdete ko am jen jinoin non kio im eiemen an kar itkoo eo (raj bdeem 
kamman non kwe. Etane enaj war arm'tj etok , inej ukotkajitok ka, ikonan bar ha ke aotep uaak ko am 
renoajoo wot im kern baj korvajiiak, im am bebe ne kojab konan uaak a jet kajitok < known he 
wonmanhk wot? 


In general, do (did) you and your f current or 
most recent ) Jins hand partner discuss the 
following topics together: 

Komiro ej ke liko eo ippam kio (eo eliklata) 
kimono ok bok an dr a mi lamriak kin me fete 
kein Hal: 

a) T h i n gs that h ave hap pc n cd to h im i n t he day 
To k® rej waiak nan lea item jvon raan 
bj i hi'igs that h appen to you during rhe day 

To Ufa rej wafok mn kwe ftc juon non a) H15 DAY 

e) Your worries or feelings 
inebata im abnono ka am 

d) His worries or feelmgs b) YOUR DAY 

inebata im abnono ko an lea 


cj YOUft WORRIES 


d) HIS WORRIES 


YUS NO OK 


1 2 8 


1 2 fi 


1 2 S 


1 2 fi 
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In your relationship with your (current nr most recent | 
husfa an d/part nsr, how often would you say Itial you 

RARFIV . 

.1 



quarrelled? Would you say rarely, sometimes or 

SOMETIMES. 

.. 2 



n fffin?Wb am ntaur in hefel'e ipen Ukao so ippam kin 
(eo eiiktata),. ewi ikutkut in arnira ak wee/? Komoron 

OFTEN. 

.3 



kc ba *j*ja y jet ieen fir# aotep fen ? 

DON'T It NOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.3 




REFOSED/NG ANSWER. 

.9 
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I am now going to ask you abuuI sume situations 
that are-true for many women. Ihinking about 
your (current or most recent ) husband/partner, 
would you say it is generally true that he: 


A) 


Kio ij fin kajiikin eok kin jet he rem&oi 

mm elan kora. fia am hsmnak km l?o ipptim kit* 
itk ro uwkta Ink jim f. kimej ke kar bn enumf ke 
ej: 


a} T ries t n keep you tram seei ng your f rie n rfs 
£/ kajeon kamman bwe kwan jab to armij no 
mottom 

b) Tries to restrict contact with yaur [amity of 
birth 

kajean bo brae kwe jen am kebaok ra nukim 
■c ?k ro Ho baamfe oo om 

ej insists on knawin g where you are at all times 

ej kajitak imkonan jeta in ko kwaj bed ie 
ooSep Sen 

d) 

e) Gets angry if you speak with another man 

eity ne kwoj konono ipert barjvon emaan 

f) Is often su spi clou s that you are urifaHh Fu I 
ekka em bmnak kg kojjab moot nan a 

g) Expects you to ask his permission before 
socking, health care for yourself e/ b® kwoj 
oikiij bok om metim ippeo moktojm am 
efof in bok kokoikol Ho jfkin ejmour eo 

ht Your liusba,nd/pa r trier refuses to give you 
enough money for household expenses, even 
when Fie has money for other t Flings? 

Le& ipptim t'jjah km? an fen'fijjatm mm aikuj 
ko utt ri -jhhw men* etenr an jam mm men 
ko jet? 


a) SEEING FRIENDS 

b) CONTACT FAMILY 

cj WANTS TO KNOW 


B) ONLY ASK IF ‘YES ' 1 
IN / 03 A 


Has this happened 
in the past 12 
months? 


YES NO 


YES NO 


2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


e] GETS ANGRY 


f) SUSPICIOUS 1 2 

g) HEALTHCARE 

1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


hj REFUSES MONEY 
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CHECK: 

MARK WHEN YES FDR ANY ACT (AT LEAST 

MARK WHEN ALL ANSWERS NO CIRCLED (ONLY "2" 



ONE "1" CIRCLED IN COLUMN A| 

CIRCLED IN COLUMN A} ( ] 


Questtan7Q3 

1 1 




0! 


2704 


703 k 


Was the behavior you just talked about 
(mention acls reported in V703| by your 
current or nnosl recent huiba nd/partner, by 
any other partner that you may have had 
before or both? 

Weweln ko mr walok Im ej kat mo/ am 
kifnano koki Ho v?03, rar wofok fen fikao oo 
ippam klo ke f m ippam mokta ink ke ak e.r 


CLJRRFNT/MOST RECENT HUSBAND/ PARTNER. 1 

PREVIOUS HUSBAND/PARTNER. 2 

BOTH..... 3 

OON r T KNOW/UON'T HtMtMBtK. 3 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 
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The next questions are about things that 
hap pan to many women, and Ghat ynur 

A) 


C) 


current partner, or any other partner may 

(If YES 

Hits tills 

In the post 12 


have done to you, 

continue 

happened in 

months would 


with B. 

ihepasi 12 

you say that this 


Kajitak kern kia raj kan wawein ka emoj 

If INO 

months? 

has happened 


aer watok non ol on kora, im is too to 

skip to 

Ear ka ivololr 

once, a Jew times 


ippam ak ra kar male ta fak ramaran kar 

next 

^nrfrrirr iloan 

or iikLuv limes? 


komana mn aak r 

Item) 

aflon ko fanout 

f fa tm titlvtt fa* ft* ft fin l 



fua ref femtak? 

raw rejjcmiak , car ke 
Hnlak jjj itri knit?.*!, 
jejja kaffert. ke tlott 
batten* 




Has your current husband/partner, nr any 

ulher partner ever.... 





Ukaa no Ippam ak ro motto M renanin ke 

kar 

YES NO 

(If YES ask C 

and Dv If NO 

One Few 




ask D only) 

\ Ian} 




YFS NO 
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u) 

Did this happen before the 
past 12 months? 

IF YES: would you 

\ei) gIieaI I In h; lists 
happened once, a few 
times or many limes’? 
Wtwe’m m %ar ka wafok 
maktajen aifm ka 12 raj 
jamiak? Etane AET, kanef 
Ice ba aar wafak /van 
ka ttan, jajja ten ike elan 
kattea? 


Ho One Few Many 

















a) Insultnri you nr made you feel bad 
about yourself ? 

Kapok Awe hn Aomrmm hwe err nma 
am maur? 

bf Belittled or humiliated you in front of 
other people? 

Kapok eokkwe imam meprr rojet? 

c} Done things to scare or intimidate you 
on purpose (e.g. by the way he looked 
at you r by yelii F, £ and smashing 
things]? 

Komone jet weweJn ko non komijak 
eoA fenwef i7o m reiwaj non eok r 
ibmo/ non eok f im karfknd kon 
pbrewot koinj? 

d I Ve rba lly t h reatened to hu rt you or 
someone you care about? 
fl er non eok ke emamn mane eok ak 


1 


0 1 


CHECK; 

Question 

704 


MARK WHEN YES FOR ANY ACT (AT LEAST ONE 
H T CIRCLED IN COLUMN A) 

II 1 


MARK WHEN ALL ANSWERS NO CIRCLED (ONLY "2" 
CIRCLED IN COLUMN A} 

f j 


1705 


704 e 


Was the behavior you just talked about 
(mention atts reported in 7041 by you 
current or most recent husband/partner, 
by any other partner that you may have 
had before nr both? 

WeweSn ko rar wak>k Im ej kab mo/ am 
kmono kaki (Ho 704^ mr watok pn likoo 
ea ippem kio ke t . ro makta iak. ke ak 
aolepeir? 


CURRENT/MOST RECENT HUSBAND/ PARTNER.1 

PREVIOUS HUSBAND/PARTNER . 2 

BOTH......3 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. S 

REFUSE D/NO ANSWER.-9 
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A) 

B) 

q 

O) 



|H YES 

E Lin this 

In the past 12 

Did this ha seen before the 



continue 

happened 

moil ills would 

past 12 months? 



wtth B. 

in the past 

you say that this 




UNO &kip 

12 moil ills? 

Iieis liap|K:iicd 

IF YES: would you 



to next 

Eaf ke w&iok 

once, a lew limes 

say that l his has 



Stem) 

endrein Moan 

or many times? 

happened once, a few 




aiion .frei /flrtLiiiJ 

/loan alkm k& j&n&ifi 

times or many times? 




nm ref 

ntti ryjemlsk . «r r kc 

Wewein In ear ke wafak 


Mas he or any n[her partner ever.... 


femktk? 

i *ti lok jfi MI fiii ft fM f 

jejjw kijften. ke rife® 

tnaktia jen aifon ko 12 rej 




ktitten? 

j&mhk? Eton* AET, kunej 
ke b<t ear wahk }uon 
koiien, jejjo Jen ke eten 



Ukao es ippom ok ro mokio lolc 

YES ho 

{It YES ask C 


kdlten ? 


rentmin ke kan.. 




and D, If NO 




ask o only) 

One Few 






Many 





YES NO 


Wo One Few Many 
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a) Slapped you or thrown something at 
you that could hurl you? 

Jebtpk Vk kptfre SPk non kpmeiok 
€Ok? 

b) Pushed yo u or shoved you o r pul led 
your hair? 

hint kwe ok kaneke boramf 

c) Kit you wit h h is fist o r wi t h so met hlng 
else that could hurt you7 

Ear boil) epk kin pein mn bar jet men 
ko rekometok eofc? 

d) Kicked you r dragged you or beaten 
you up? 

Juuj kwe, ftert frme sic mane im 
kometak eok? 

e) C ho ked or bu rnt you o n pu rpose ? 
Kmtf buruem im die eok? 

f} Threatened with ur actually used a 
gun, knite or other weapon against 
you? 

Komijak ok kojmbpi pu r bokbQk im 
kein kakore ka je t nae eok ? 


1 1 

12 3 

0 1 2 

3 

1 2 

1 2 3 

0 1 2 

3 

1 2 

1 2 3 

0 1 2 

3 

1 2 

I 2 3 

0 1 2 

3 

1 2 

1 2 3 

0 1 2 

3 

1 2 

1 2 3 

0 1 2 

3 

MARK WHEN ALL ANSWERS NO CIRCLED {ONLY "2" 
CIRCLED IN COLUMN A) 

( 1 





noo 


CHECK: 

Questran 

705 


MARK WHEN YES FOR ANY ACT (AT LEAST ONE 
"l" 1 CIRCLED IN COLUMN A} 

t 1 


705 g 


Was the behavior you just talked about 
{mention acts reported in /Ob) by your current 
or mast recent husband/partner, by any other 
partner that you may have had be fere or 
both?Weweto keln ej Mb mo] am kortono kaki 
{iio 70$) for watokfen fikoo eo Ippam kio ke, ro 
makto iok ke ok ootepeir? 


CURRENT/MOST RECENT HUSBAND/ PARTNER.1 

PREVIOUS HUS BAN D/PA RTNER...2 

BOTH.3 


DON'T KPlOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 
HFRJSFD/NO ANSWFR. 


.fi 

. 9 
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A) 


0 




(if ves 

L Ejls elms 

hi the |)asl 12 

Did this happen before the 



continue 

happened m 

months would 

oast 12 months? 



with B. 

thcn^t 12 

you saj that this 

IF YES: would you say that 



It NO 

months? 

has ha|>|i*ened 



s,kip to 

Ear ke wakrh 

once, n few 

this has happened once,, a 



next 

tntfttift ttcan 

limes or many 

tew times ormany times? 



Item) 

emm k\>jcnoui 

rtso rejjemhsk? 

times? 

than atitm kn jfimwf 

Wewein in eat ke w aiak 





rm rtyjt'm&nk, car 

makta jen afion ko 12 rej 





kr wxtiitkjmm 

jemfak. Etane AET ( kmtef 




(If YES ask € 

and □. If NO 

ask 0 only^ 

katten,JtJjo kuffrrt. 
kt einn kalian? 

ke bii Juan katien t jejja ten 

ke efon katien? 




YlS MO 

One Few 






Many 

Mo One Few Many 



YES NO 
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a) Old ynur current husband/partner 1 1 7 1 ? 

ur dny uth e r p artn e r ever force yau 
lo have sexual intercourse when 2 

you did nor want to r Far example by 
threatening you or holding you 
down?IpAoo eo ippam ok rojel 
motto m renonm ke her kief eok 
bwe kwon kfki/bed ippeir mene 
kojjab Arc mm, enwot kamijak eok 
im drebtji eok non hi? 

t) Old you ever have sexual 

intercourse you did not want to 
decause you were airaid ot what 
your partner or any other partner 
might do if you refused? Konzmm 
ke kar kikt/bed im Homan# men ko 
kojab komm kmke ko mijok ne 
ewar men en ftkao eo ippam ak ro 
moitomjet ren karkormme ne 
kwnr ha font ? 

c) Old your partner or any other 1 2 ^ * 

partner ever forced you to do 

anything ese sexual that you d’d 1 

not wa n I or I h a t you fa unri 

degrading or humiliating?' Ukao eo ^ 

ippam ok no jetjeram renamn he 

frof frontman if we kwon komttne 

bar jet kain im kwoj to ke refjab 

emmon im kajokok? 


3 0 17 3 


3 0 12 3 


CHECKS 

Question 

706 


MARK WHEW YES FOR ANY AtT (AT LEAST 
ONE "V f CIRCLED IN COLUMN 

[ I 


1 


MARK WHEN ALL ANSWERS NO CIRCLED (ONLY 2” 
CIRCLED IN COLUMN A) ( 1 


£707 
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70&ri 

Was the behavior you just talked about 
(menlipn ads reported In 70S) by your current 
of most recent husband/partner, by any other 
partner lhal you may have had before or hath? 

WewEin ka ej kab moj am komma kakt frh 
706} f nor kommcm jm ifkao co Ipparn klo ke f 
ro mskia tak ke ak aalepeif ? 

CURRF NT/MOST RFCFNT HUSBAND/ PARTNFR. 1 

PREVIOUS HUSBAND/PARTNER . 2 

BOTH..... 3 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.3 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 9 



VE RIFY WHETHER ANSWERED YES TO ANY 
QUESTION ON PHYSICAL VIOLENCE, 

SEE QUESTION 70S 

VES, PHYSICAL VIOLENCE.1 

NO PHYSICAL VIOLENCE .2 

MARK IN 

BGXt 


VERIFY WHETHER ANSWERED YES TO ANY 
QUESTION ON SEXUAL VIOLENCE, 

SEE QUESTION 706 

YES, SEXUAL VIOLENCE.1 

MO SEXUAL VIOLENCE .2 

MARK IN 

BOX t 

703a 

Are you afraid of your current/most 
recent husband or partner? Would you 
say never, sometimes, many times, 
most/aII of the time? 

Kamijak Ire fikao ea ippom kio? Kojat, jet 
ten, don ten, eitin ootep ten? 

NEVER.1 

SOMETIMES.2 

MANY TIMES.3 

MOST/ALL OF THE TIMES.4 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.8 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 
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90 

Have you ever hit or physically mistreated 

NEVER.1 



your husband/partner when he was not 
hitting or physically mistreating you? 

ONCE TIMES....... 2 



Konanin ke kar kametak ak mane fikaa 

2-5 TIMES...3 



co ippam mens ejab mane ak kometak 
eok? 

> STlMES . 4 



IF YES: How often? Would you say once or 
twice, several times or many times? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.S 

REFUSED/NO AN5WER .9 



Ewiikutkut in? Jam ak ma katten, jet ien 
akebn katten? 




CHECK - 

Ref. 

sheet. 

Box B 


(s7preg) 




(a Jprcurl 


EVER BEEN PREGNANT (opt ion P} 


mi ] 


NUMBER OF PREGNANCIES (option T) | J[ ) 


CURRENTLY PREGNANT? (option 5} YES....I 

NO... 2 


NEVER 

PREGNANT 

m [ ja 


i se 


You said that you have baan pregnant TOTAL times. Was 
there ever a time when vou were pushed,slapped r hit, 
kicked or beaten by (any oft your partner(s) while you 
were pregnant? 

Kwaj ba kvmr tororo “TOTAL". Friismrt fee ker war ten 
jum imn Sikoa ro Ippam ear Sunttjebtake* dranete 
kwe t juju, ok mane eok iio ten am bamro ? 


YES.„.>. 

NO.... 

DO NT KNOW/DO NT RCMCMGER, 
REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 


2 SB 
>SB 
15 % 
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710. 

IF RFSPnNDFNT WAS PRFCNANT ONI Y ONCF r FNTFR 

"or 

NUMBER OF PREGNANCIES BEATEN . 

.f H 



IF RESPONDENT WAS PRFCNANT MORE THAN ONCE: 

Did this happen in one pregnancy, urmore than ana 
pregnancy? In how many pregnancies were you beaten? 





TAtewef n in or waiok juon wat katten ke ok eten iak fen 

jmn ten am boraro? Emaron fete ten om Iwrwo or 

waiok endrein? 




710 

Ditf this happen in the last pregnancy? 

YES. 

.■ 


id 

lAfewein in ear ke watek Ho ten eo efiktatn kwar 

NO. 




bororo? 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

.1 




RFFUSFD/NO ANSWFR. 

. i 



IF RESPONDENT WAS PREGNANT ONLY ONCE, CIRCLE 

CODE T. 





Were you e^er punched at kicked in the abdomen while 
you were pregnant? 

Yts...: 



NO..... 




fwor en enanin fear ko baiti ok juujt Sajeem ite ten am 

borom? 

DON'T KNOW/DQN'T REMEMBER. 

. 1 




REFUSE0/NO ANSWER. 

.J 


IF VIOLENCE RFPORTFD IN QNF PRFGANCY, RfFFfl TO THAT PARTICULAR PRFG NANCY 



IF VIOLENCE REPORTED IN MORE THAN ONE PREGNANCY, THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS REFER TO THE LASr/MOSl 


DECENT PR£GNANCY IN WHICH VIOLENCE REPORTED 
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DuFinglhE most racent prEgnancy in which you were 

YES . 



beaten, was the partner who did this to you the Father 

o* the child? 

NO . 




Ho ten eo etiktoto in om bororo Im ttkoo eo ippom or 

DON’T KNOW /DON'T REMEMBER. 




kemetokeoK ormij in ejjmen nkmin eo ke? 

REFU5ED/NO ANSWER.. 



713 

Was the man who did this your current or most recent 

YES 1 



3 

partner? 

NO . 




Emtmn eo ear kamone we wein keln nonkwe ej Hkao eo 
ippom kio/Ieo eftfrfafB? 

DON'I KNOW/OON' 1 HE. MEMBER. 

. 




REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 



714 

Had the same personal so done such things to you 

YES 1 




before you were pregnant? 

NO . 

iSS 


Atmif in enonin ke hot kommone wewein kein non 
eoftmoftfE Jen am kar bororo mokta ktfs? 

DON’T KNOW/DON’T REMEMBER. 



RE FUSED/NO ANSWER. 




71S 

Compared to u a fa re you were pregnant, did the 

GOT LESS. 




slappmgy 1 beating (REFER TO RESPONDENT'S PREVIOUS 
ANSWERS] get less, stay about the same, or get worse 

STAYED ABOUT THE SAME.i 




while you ware pregnant? By worse I mean, more 

GOT WORSE. 




Frequent or more severe 





tfsfplrtar/ Ip ig m&kt&jefi am kar hnrara,. jonm 

DON'T KNOW/DO N'T REMEMBER. 




kerne tak/kakure ko rar watok non kwe rar drikiak ke,. 

RFFUSFD/NO ANWFfi. 




jomn wot Juan, ke air tap rm nans takito ten eo kwoj 
borora? Ho as ba nona ink, emvot ekidkut ink im efap 
iak. 





7 ] ft (leinovefi r 
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CHECK: 

WOMAN EXPERIENCED PHYSICAL OR SEXUAL 

WOMAN HAS NOT EXPERIENCED PHYSICAL 


Ref. sheet Box c 

VIOLENCE 

OR SEXUAL VIOLENCE 




("WCr to BOTH Option U and V) 



("YES" TO Option U or V} [ ] 




1 

I H 

IS, 10 

(58pte£kJ 

W 

W 



SECTIONS INJURIES 


] would nmv likt 10 learn more Eiboul the injuries Hint yon experienced from (any of) your partner s 
ncjls Hint ive have talked about (MAY NEED TO REFER TO SPECIFIC ACTS RESPONDENT 
MENTIONED IN SECTION?). Bj injury,] mean any form of physical harm, including cuts* 
sprains, bums, broken bones or broken teeth, or other things like this.. 

Kio ikonan Jtria Icon jorum ka kwor Joe im tomtjen kamman ko an fikao ro kar tppom me ej kab moj arm konmo 
kaki. tkijer? joreefi kem enwat mwijrmvij, inrak, bwif, hulak dri, butak m, im ka eieriak wot . 


Have you ever been injured as a result of 
these acts by (any of) your 
husband/partnerfs), Please think of the acts 
that we talked about before. 

Konanin ke kar jar a an rot kein jen jen kar lea 
ippam/bdeem ? loij im iomnak kin wewtin 
kokojm arkonono kaki imanfak. 


YES.....*... 

NO........... 

DON'T KNDW/DON'T REMEMBER . 
RE FUSED/NO ANSWER.. 


I SCM a 


S07. 

a) 


In volt Iifr , how many times were yoL 'njurfi-r: by (any 
□f] your huitiind{i)/pHrlnHr(i)? 

JJp mourne am, eworje fe katten am karjoraan /err 
tikaa eo Jppom/ro kar ippam? 

Would you iay once or twice, several times ur many 
times? 

/am ak mo katten, fejfo im ke ak eton kattm? 


ONCE J VVICE. I 

SEVERAL (3-5) ill MLS.2 

MANY (MORE THAN 5) TIMES.3- 

DO NT KNOW/DONT REMEMBER. A 

RLFUSCO/NO ANSWER.9 

YES.........„ M , 1 

NO. 2 

DO NT KNOW/DONT REMEMBER.& 


002 . 

b] 


Has this happened in the past 12 months ? 

Ear ike watok end rein than Mon ka jonoui 
rua rejjemtok? 
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REFUSED/WO AW SWF R. 


sot. 

a) 


b) ONLY ASK FOR RESPONSES 
MARKED IN BQ3a: 


Wh a t lyp e* u f i njury 


did you Jiaye? 
Please mention any 
injury duB lo (any 


Has this happened in the 
past 12 months? 


of) your 

husband/partnets 
acH, nn matlsr hnw 
long ago It 
happenad. 


CUTS, PUNCTURES, BITES 


YES 


1 


NO 

2 

2 


DK 

3 

3 


Knin joraan rot eo 
or walok non ft we. 
jQijim kwoiok 
joraan rot or wafok 
Jen Hkoo eo ipp&m 
mene etown oq eor 
wolak we. wein in ? 


SCRATCH, ABRASION, BRUISES.B 

SPRAINS, DISLOCATIONS..,,.C 

BURNS.. □ 

PENETRATING INJURY, DEEP OUTS, GASHES .... E 
RRQICFN FARDRUM, IFYF INJURIFS.F 


2 

2 


2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 


N1 ARK All 


FRACTURES, BROKEN BONES.G 

BROKEN TEETH...,..H 


PROBE: 

Any other 
injury^fJjor ke 
war joraat i? 


NTERNAL INJURIES........I 

OTHER (specify): 

.....X 


2 


? 


3 


3 
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80-1. 

a) 

in your life, did you ever lose consciousness 
because of what (any of your) your 
husband pnrnierfs) did to you? 

/to mum tte am, kutumin ke kar lutkikjen 
jaraan ko Hkao eo ippam ear komane mm eok? 

YES 1 

NO . 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 

.*8053 

>8053 

804. 

b) 

Has this happened in the past 12 months? 

Wewein in err Are walok Upon aiton ko jonput 
nip rejjemkik? 

YES ...... 1 

NO.2 

□ON'I KNOW/OON'f REMEMBER.& 

RFFU5ED/NO ANSWER.9 


SOS. 

a) 

In your life, were you ever hurt badly enough by 
(any of ) your husband parhterfs) dial you 
needed heidth care (even if y ou did not receive 

it)? 

/to mom ne am, ewor k.e kn Hkao eo ippam fro 
mokia kik rar inkun kemekik eok mm jo mm en 
me kwaraikuj jibmt jen jikitt ejmoureo (metie 

TIMES NFEPEP HEALTHCARE.[ ][ ] 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.99 



k war job bok Jibuti f/ 

IF YES: 1 low many times?./#/# katan? 

II NO ] SURF: \ lore or less ? Emanm jek- 

NOT NEEDED.00 

1S.9 

305 

Has this happened in the past 12 months? 

YES.1 


h} 

Wewein in ear Are walok Upon aihn ko jpnput 
nip rejjem fak? 

NO.2 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.8 

REFU 5 EO/N O ANSWER.9 
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in your life, did you ever receive health care for 
ibis injury (These injuries)? Would you &ay\ 
sometimes or always or never? 
ilo mmir ne Gin* kwar At hf>k kakolkoti 

Jen jikin ejmonreo kin joramt keiti? jet ten y 
unhp it 'fi hr at kwo] juiun? 

YES, SOMETIMES. 

YE5 r ALWAYS. 

NO. NEVER. 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER ............... 

REF USED/NO ANSWER. 



In your life, have you ever had To ^pftnr! any nigh Is in a 

hospital due To The injury/injurles? 

Uo mour ne am, kononin ke kor drekm rte jikin ejmour 
eo kin wot jo man kein? 

IF VIS; How many nights? (MORL OH ULSS] 

E war jets bon ? Sian ke etet ? 

NUMBER OF NIGHTS IN H0SPITAL[ ][ ) 

if nonl £m fEft w 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.96 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.M 



Did you tell a health worker the real cause of your 
injur Y?ffHrtrr ke ha mm tin'jerbat ra He* jikin ejmaut eo 
unin jaman ka rar watak jen ta ? 

YES.1 

NO.2 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T RFMFMBFR. R 

RE FUSED/NO ANSWER. S 
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SECTION 9 IMPACT AND COPING 


I would now like lo ask you some questions about what effects your husband/paFlncf's ads has had on you . Wrlh acls I 
mean... (REFER TO SPECIFIC ACTS THE RESPONDENT HAS MENTIONED IIN SECTION 7). 

fkonon klo kefitokin eok kin to ko rej watok non kwe jen wot wewefn ko to leo- Ippam ej komone non mk. Wewefn ketn 

konono knki rej ko im kar konono kaki iia Section ?.. 


IF REPORTED MORE THAN ONE VIOLENT PARTNER, ADD:. II would like you to answer these questions In relation to the most 
rttcenl/lasl aarlnerwho did these things to you. . 

tkonan bwe kwon moki kojitak kein kin ieo ippam efSktata to at komane wewein kefn non eok. 


CHECK; 

WOMAN EXPERIENCED PHYSICAL VIOLENCE 

WOMAN HAS EXPERIENCED SEXUAL VIOLENCE 


Ref. sheet Box C 


ONLY 



("YES" TO Option U) | J 

( jr NO" to Option U and "YES ,r to option V} 



3 

( ]E 



m 

(2} 

3906 

rw*j.p 
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Ars [hpfpany particular Filruatinns that Iftnri tn I sari to 
(or triggE*r)y our husband/partfiE*r J H behavior? 

Ewor ksjsi unitpfcp ko rsj kijon kommart on fikoo so 
ippam kammtme wewsin keif} ? 

REFER TO ACTS OF PHYSICAL VIOLENCE MENTIONED 
BEFORE^ 


1 r \i( >B I : A nv ol her si 11 ui li Oil? 

Eba r ke war? 

MARK ALL MENTIONED 


NO PARTICULAR RFAEON ....... ... A 

WHEN MAH DRUNK. .. 0 

MONEY PROBLEMS. ..... .C 

DIF FICU LTI ES AT HIS WORK D 

WHEN HE IS UNEMPLOYED .£ 

NO FOOD AT HOME .. . F 

PROBLEMS WITH MIS OH I ILK FAMILY..0 

SHE IS PREGNANT H 

HE IS JEALOUS OF HER......... . .1 

SHF RFFLJSFS SFX ... J 

SHE IS 0l$0 BEDIENT.... K 

HE WANFS FO TEACH HER A LESSON* EDUCATE Oft 
DISCIPLINE HER . L 

HE WANT TO SHOW HE IS BOSS .M 


OTHER fep&rifvl: X 
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CHECK: 

(Ref. sheet, Bex B, option R} 

(s9chita) 


CHILDREN iUVING ( ] 


t V 


NO CHILDREN ALIVE f | Pi 


ffl 




t : ur any of Ihcse incidents, were \our 
children present or did they overliear you 
bring tjealen 1 ? 

Ho ien kem im ej waiok wewein kem, ajri 
to nejim tej ke bed ak mn aer 
kemetakfkakure eok? 


IF YES: How often ? Would you say once or 
twice, several times or most of the time? 

Ewi fkutkut in 7 Juan ak ruo katten > jet len, 
ak eitin oaiep ten ? 


NEVER . . ^ 

DNCF OR TWICF.. .... 2 

SEVERAL TIMES . ..3 

MANYTIMES/MOST Of the timf . .4 

DON'T KNOW ........ S 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER . J 


During the times that you were hit, did you 
ever fight back physically or to defend 
yourself? 

Ho Ien kane rej kemetak eok ; kwar ke 
kajeon par irre ak bobroe kwe moke /en 
am metak? 


IF VES: How often? Would you say once or 
twice, several times or most of the time? 

Ewi ikutkut in? Juan ak ruo katten f jejjo ien 
ke ak eitm aaiep ien ? 


NFVFR .. . . . . . . 

ONCE OR TWICE... ... 

SEVERAL TIMES . 

MANY TIMES/MOST OF THE . 

DON'T m 0 W/DQNT R EM EM BE R „ 
REFUSED/NO ANSWER: 


/90G 


S04a 


What was the effect of you fighting back on 
the violence at the time? Would you say, 
that it had no effect, the violence became 
worse, the violence became less, or that 
the violence stopped, at least for the 
moment. 

Ta ea ear wafak nan kwe Ha ien ea kwar 
bobraeik eok moke? Ejdak aktak, jaroon 


NO CHANG E/NO EFFECT 
VIOLENCE BECAME WORSE 
VIOLENCE BECAME LESS 
VIOLENCE STOPPED 
DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER 
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to ror fapiok, edrikfok joratm ko f ke ak 
joraan ko rar bojrok ifo jirik ten. 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER .5 



Moved 



506 

Would you say that your husbaod no effect .i 

partner" s behavior low ards you has 

affected vour phy si cal or mental health'? a little: ? 

Would you say. that it has JiiK.1 no effect, a A L0T 3 

little effect or a lar^e effect? 

Komaron ke ha komman ko an likatt dontknow/dontrfmfmbfb .a 

ibbam ejclt koimen lakjen mam? 

Komaron baa jab, jidik, ak ektp ? refusec/no answer . 9 

RFTTiR TO SPECIFIC ACTS OF 

PHYSICAL AND/OR SEXLAL 

VIOLENCE SI II ‘DESCRIBED 

tiAKUHR 


507 

In what way, if any, has your husha nd/pa rtner's N/MNO WORK FOFi MONEY).A 

dp haver (the* violence) riisnjptFC your work or 

ether incamm-gtirujrdlirig activities? WOfit NOT OMWfD .“ 

lh wewein rot, trammon ko cm likan po ippam or PARTNER INTERRUPTED WORK.C 

™™ *“*(*«« jeri*/ okkommanjoon? UNABLE TO CONCENTRATE.0 

UNABLE TO WORK/SICK LLAVE.£ 

MARK ALL THAT APPtY lost CONFIDENCE IN OWN ABILITY.F 

OTHER fspeeifv): ....X 
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Who have* you luld abuul his behavior? 

Won eo kwor to non e kin we we in ok makitkftko 

NO One . 

.A 



FRIENDS... 

. D 



lea ej kamam? 

PARENTS. 

. c 




BROTHER OR SISTER. 

D 



MARK ALL MENTIONED 

LJN Cl FOR AUNT. 

- E 




H USB A N D/PARTN E R'S FAMILY. 

..F 



PROBE: Anyone el&w?fJbar ke wor? 

CHILDREN. 

G 




NEIGHBOURS . 

.H 




POLICE ... 1 




DOCTOR/HEALTH WORKER . 

..J 




PfilEST/RELIGIOUS LEADER . 

.K 




COUNSELLOR . 

.1 




NGO/WO MEN'S ORGANIZATION . 

M 




LOCAL LEADER ....... 

,N 




OTHER (specify!: 

■ X 
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Did an yu n t* eve r t ry to help you? 

NO ONE. 

....A 

fwror ke era ear kajeanjibm eck? 

FRIENDS........ 

.... ES 


PARENTS. 

....c 

IF YES, Who helped you? 

BROTHER OR SISTER. 

.... D 

Me net, won ar jiban eat? 

UNCLE OR AUNT. 

.... E 


HUSBAND/PARTNER'S FAMILY. 

.F 

MARK ALL MENTIONED 

CHILDREN. 

,...G 


NEIGHBOURS. 

,...U 

PRO BE: Anyone else? 

POLICE... 

.* 

Fbox be war? 

DOCTOR/HEALTH WORKER. 

.J 


PRIEST/RQJG IOU5 ICADCR . 

.... K 


COUNSELLOR. 

.L 


NG O/WOM E N r S ORGAN CATION... 

... M 


LOCALLEADER..... 

,...N 


OTHER {specify): 

..X 


910,3 


910 b. 

ASK ONLY 
FOR I IinSK 
M ARKED YES 
lh 91 Oil. 


Old you ever to any of the 
following for help? 


Were you 
satisfied with 
the help given? 
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Kwar ke etaS non jikln kem non 


YES 


tukot flbam? 





YES NO 

i 


READ EACH OWE 


1 


a) Pol ice/rnojj botme foraan 




b} Hospital or health rent f&jikin 

a) POLICE 1 7 

l 


ejmoureQ 

b) HOSPITAL/HEALTH CENTRE 



c) 1 n Formal Shelle r/Sa Fe H ou se 

e) INFORMAL SHELTER t 2 

1 


d) Legal Service 

d) LEGAL ADVICE clnikl 



e) Cou rt House /man ck&jel 

1 2 



f) Loca 11 eade rDri re/ ro ito martft 




gS Women's organiialion (Use 

e) COURI l 2 

1 


n □ me) Orouhtf ko on kora 

f) SHELTER 



j) PriEst/Religious leader Dii tel ro 

g) LOCAL LEADER 

1 


ih kebun 

b) WO MCN 'S ORG A NIZATION; 



ft) Anywhere else? Where?Mrn ko 

1 2 

1 


jet? 

j) PRIEST, RELIGIOUS LEADER 




1 2 

1 



x) ELSEWHERE (specify):_ -1 2 




1 2 

1 



1 2 

1 



I 2 




t + + 



CH E t Ki M AR K WH E N YES FOR ANY IN a. SlOa (AT IE AST OWE "1" 

CIRCLED IN COLUMN MARKED WITH 4 ) 

Question j j 

910a * ** 


MARK WHEN Ail ANSWERS NO CIRCLED 
(ONLY "2 ,r CIRCLED 44 ) 

[ 1 


iS 


NO 


2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


2 


2 


T912 


ts9£htckf 


fti 


m 
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What wore the reasons ttoat made you go ENCOURAGED GY FRIENDS/FAMILY. 

for help? 

COULD NOT ENDURE MORE. 


To wt ko ror kommon frwe kwort bitkot 

jiten? BADLY INJURED... 

HE THRFATFNFD OR TRIFD TO Kill HER. 

M ARK ALL MENTflONED AND GO TO 91$ HE THREATC NED OR. HIT CHILDREN. 

SAW THAT CHILDREN SLJFFFRING. 

THROWN OUTOFTHE HOME. 

AFRAID SHE WOULD KILL HIM. 

AFRAID HE WOULD KILL HER . 


FOR ALL 

OPTIONS 
G O TO 913 


OTHER (specify): 


X 


Whaft were the reasons that you did DON’T KNOW.'NO ANSWER.A 

not BU LO any of lhE iH ? FEAR OF THRIFTS CONSEQUENCES 

MORE VIOLENCE.B 

T<i «it ko bwe *won job etot non flkm VIOLENCE fJ ORMA L/NOT S EfilQUS.C 

keirt? 

EMBARRAS SED- ASIIAMED.AFRAID WOULD 
NOT 

BH BKL1BVHD OR WOULD BH BLAMED D 

BELIEVED NOT HELP/KNOW OTHER WOMEN NOT 

HFIPFD. E 

AFRAID WOULD END RELATIONSHIP ..F 

AFRAID WOULD LOSE CHILDREN.,,,.S 

BRING BAD NAME TO FAMILY .H 


MARK All MENTIONED 


Oil ILK (specify ): 
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...X 


li there anyone that yDu would like 
(have liked) to receive {mare) help 
from? Who? 

Ewor ke crt fcwcrr kanon ok nej kur 
komm hok fiban jsrt e? 


MARK ALL MENTIONED 


NOONE MENTIONED. A 

HIS RFIATIVES.R 

HER RELATIVES.C 

FRIEN DS/N EI6H BOUR5.0 

HFAITH CENTRE.-..E 

POLICE . h 

PRlEST /religious LEADER.G 


SOCIAL WORKER 


Did you ever leave, even if only 
overnight, because ol his. 
behnv ior? 

IF YES: How many times? (MORE OR 
LESS] 

Kananin ke kar e tai jene juon wati bon 
kin kcmmnn ko an? le ie kotten? (Eton 
ke eietj 


OTHER (specify): 

..X 

NUMBER OF IIMLS LLH.| | 

NEVER... 

NA (HOT LIVING TOGETHER] . 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER. 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 


1919 

IS.10 
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What were the reasons why you left 
lh*a Iasi time ? 

Tq m i ko e#F fcranfftane non cok 
efifcrnia bwe A won etatjene? 


MARK ALL MENTIONED 


NO PARTICULAR INCIDENT. 

ENCOURAGED BY FRIEND5/FAMILY 


.A 

.6 


COULD NOT ENDURE MORE ... 


..C 


BADLY INJURED...... 

HE THREATENED OR TRIED TO KILL HER. .. 

HE THREATENED OR KIT CHILDREN. 

SAW THAT CHILDREN SUFFERING. 

THROWN OUT OF THE HQME„ (t . 

AFRAID SHE WOULD KILL HIM................... 

ENCOURAGED BV ORGANIZATION: __ 

AFRAID HE WOULD KILL HER . 


,,D 

.. E 
.. F 
..G 
. H 
...I 
...j 
..K 


Where did you go the last fine? 
fa eo eiiktaia kwar Elai non e? 


MARK ONE 


01 HER (specify): 




HER RELATIVES. 

HIS RELATIVES .. 

HER FRIENDS/NEIGHBOURS 

HOTEL/LODGINGS. 

Si REEK. 

CHUROH/TEMPLE. 

SHELTER. 


...01 
...02 
...03 
...04 
...OS 
... 06 
...07 


OTHER (specify!: 

D0M r l ! KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER ... 
RFFU.SFD/NO ANSWFR. 


... 96 
...98 
. 99 
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How Inngriid ynu Atayawaylhc NUMBER OF RAYS (IF LESS THAN 1 MONTH).| ][ ] ..1 

Iasi time ? 

NUMBER OF MONTHS (IF 1 MONTH OR MORE) .| ][ ] ..2 

lEwi soon -om karjako iet i oo 
eitktata? 


LEFT PARTNER/DID WOT RETURN/NOT WITH PARTNER .3 


ISM 


RECORD NUMBER OF DAYS OR 
MONTHS 


Whm were Ihe reasons that you 
returned? 

Ta un ka tot kamman menin am bar 
root? 


MARK ALL MENTIONED AND GO TO 
SECTION 10 


DIDN'T WANT TO LEAVE CHILDREN ... 
SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE. 

FOR SAKE OF FAMILY/CHILDREN 

(FAMILY HONOUR). 

COULDN'T SUPPORT CHILDREN 
LOVED HIM............................... 

HF ASKED HER TO GO BACK. 

FAMILY SAID TO RETURN . 

FORGAVE HIM. 

THOUGHT HE WOULD CHANGE 
TH RE AT EN E D H E R/C HILDREN... 

COULD NOT STAY THERE (WHERE SHF WFNT). 
VIOLENCE NORMAL/NOT SERIOUS. 


FOR ALL 

OPTIONS 
GO TO 
Section 10 


OlHLR (specify): 


.X 
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What were tho reasons tJiat made you 

&lay? 

Tq vn k-Q mr kommsn mentn cam 
tefWOt? 


MARK ALL MENTIONED 


DIDN'T WANT TO LEAVE CHILDREN 


..A 


SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE. ft 

HIDES' ] WAM TOBRING SHAME 

ON FAMILY .C 


COULDN'T SUPPORT CHILDREN .... 

LOVED HIM. 

DIDN'T WANT TO BE SINGLE. 

FAMILY SAID TO STAY. 

FORGAVE HIM . 

THOUGHT HF WOULD CHANGF .... 

T11RL AT EN £ D H ER/CHILDREN. 

NOWHERE TO GO. 

VlOLE Mt E N 0 RM AL/NOT SE R10 US 


..D 

.. E 
.. F 
..G 

..H 
... I 

.„] 
K 
.. L 


OTHFR (sped fy): 


.X 
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5E CTIG N 10 OTH E R EXP ERIE NC ES 


xm READ TO RESPONDENT; 

In tliLii* lives* ntiny liivt uii^unld experience# and expi-iienre different furon* uf maltreulimcnt Ltml viidtncL 

from all kinds of people, men or uoikil These my he relatives, other people thill they know, anO/or strangers. If you 
don't mind, I would like To hiirlly Link you abuuT \onu- of thoif sil uintaum.*. Kvcnthing tins I you siij- will hr kept 
privali. I will firsl siskskhnuE nhuE tins hupiiened since you were ISnars old, jud lEitivulUrdurin" I he pusl 12 
months, 

lln mmtr m elan kora, emoj mr mm eim kamjomm\ in kakttre kojm elan kam armij. emmn ak kora Annij m rej 
kakure er remnrmi Jen mrf imvtian hamnie k th barjet tirmij nrjeia kti/eer. ak jet rn nrjajtr kajeer. AV email ippani, ikanan 
kajkok ippam kin mewtrn kem. Aatep nwm im melete kn konqj kmtfoki rejmnm mtfok mm harjutm army. Afokta in?) 
kajituk kin la ko rar wafak Jen he A hot /S am iitr ini ntr emu) inej kajifuk kin fti kn rar tvnlttk iln aiitm kn f2 rej jemhik 

TOR WOMEN \\ HO WERE EVER PARTNERED A DDi These queslfoiu artahnul people other than your 
husbtirHl/partneftftk 

Ktijilnk kein rej kin wat armij rn Jet ijefnkin tiknn en ippam. 


N02 Since the age of L5 Jus Anyone ever hit beaten, kicked or done anything else lo hud you 

physically? Thrown something at you? Pushed you Or pulled your hair? Choked or humt you >. ns 
purpose? Threatened with or actually used a gun, knife or other weapon again si you? 

Jen he nr 15 ttm Ho. ewor ke ett ear dr ante. mane. jnji ak komane weweiit ko Jet non 
kometak^kakure enk ? Ktnk'e tea) enk ? haii enk ak raifi kit km bnrarn? hunt harm-mi ak tile 
eak ? Kumijak em I kin bn, hakbnk ak kein ire kit jet? 


NC3 

a) Whu did lliis lo you? 

b) ASK ONLY TOR Tl IOSL 

k) ASK ONLY EOR Tl IOSL 


H on eo or knmmnn autrein nae eok? 

M ARKED in a). 

MARKED in a) 


PROBE; 

How many times did lhis 

How many limes did lbi>. happen in 


Anyone els c'Nihtir ke war? 

11 iL]i|x.'!i shire you wirv 15'. 1 

ihr past 12 luoulhv 0 Once, a few 


1 Low a hoi it a relative? /to mikum? 

Once, a few tinier or many 

times, or many times? 


How ahtHil someone a I school or Work? 

limes? 

■fete batten an wafok endrein Mom 


Rn ito jikin Jiktitif ak jikin JerbalY 

Je w katim an wo ink 

afim knjimouf mo rejjemlak? 


How ahtnil a friend or neighbour’ 1 

mdremjm ke kwar 15 mn 

Jam k taten, jepa ten. ke ak ebm 


Rn matt am ak ro belaakim ? 

tin? Juan kaftan, Jejjt* ien ke 

kaifeti ? 


A stranger or anyone el so? 

ak elon kaifeti? 



YES.I 

NO ... .2 


Q N06 
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Jmffi i?{t kajjuh jet a kajeenf 

DO NOT READ OUT THE L IST 
MARK ALL MENTIONED 


Once 


A few 
limes 


Many 

limes 


NO 


Once A few Many 
times limes 


FATHER/STEPFATHER 

MOTHER 

MOTHER IN LAW 

OTHER MALE FAMILY MEMBER 

OTHER FEMALE FAMILY MEMBER 

SOMEONE AT WORK MAL E 
SOMEONE AT WORK FEMALE 
HR IENI > ACQl A IM A NCR -MAI,E 
FRIEND AOQUALNTANCE FEMALE 
RECENT ACQl JA1XTANCE M A I E 
RECENT ACQUAINTANCE F EM ALE 

COMPLETE STRANGER MALE 
COMPLETE STRANGER FEMALE 
TEACHER - MALE 
TEACHER - FEMALE 


1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 

1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 

1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 


0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

I.) 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 l 

0 1 

0 1 


2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 

2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 

2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 


DOCTOR HEALTH STAFF - MALE 
DOCTOR I IF-A LTN STAFF - FEMALE 
REL1GIO! S LEADER - MALL 
POLICE SOLDIER MALE 


1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 


0 12 3 

0 12 3 

0 12 3 

0 12 3 


OTHER MALE (specify) 


2 3 0 


2 3 


OTHER -FEMALE(specify) 


1 2 3 


0 12 3 
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N04 

IN D]C ATI- UK LOU TILL LETTERS TOR TILT PERPETRATORS THAT WERE MENTIONED, 

[I MORE THAN3PERPETRATORS HAVE BEEN MENTIONED, ASK WHK If 3 Wl-RK THE MOST 

SERIOUS \m INDICATE THE LETTERS AS IN ABOVE LIST HERE; 

PERPETRATOR 1 | I 

PERPETRATOR 2 j ] 

PERPETRATOR 3 \ ] 

ASK NOS a, li, and i% FIRST FOR PERPETRATOR 1, THEN FOR PERPETRATOR 2 AND FINALLY FOR 

PEEK I RA 1 OR 3L 

WHEN NO MORE PERPETRATOR**, CO TO NU&. 

NOS 

Did (lie following ever happen as a resell of 
v.'luii .... (USE SAME WORDS TO REFER 
LOUIE PtvRPK’J'KATOR AS 
RESPONDENT) did to >uu? 

U^tnvam kein if til rentmm ktr ktsr wafnk ifnk 

A) PERPETR ATOR I 

B) PERPETRATOR 2 

C) PER PI 

iTK YLOK3 


wi*t jt'fi nit (NAME) knkttre e®k? 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES 

NO 


a) You had culs L Kcnuclies. bruises or 

iiwyr kit tmri&twi). kuntr , unit? ttk 
mttftik kt> ipptntL 

b) You had injuries lo eye or ear. sprains. 

1 2 

1 2 


2 


dislocations or hnms. 

Ektir jtrrumi mgjem im Itt/ifnim, ifirak 
onitwmim. if* jet jikin iln tmhwnim kab fimf 
anfnvmim, 

c) You had deep wounds, broken bones, 

1 2 

1 2 


2 


broken leetti internal injuries or any other 

similar injur*.. 

Mkar hw mit kittej ko remwilnk hmtuk in 

i r IfL hwilnk mi, jar mm ilmvn uk jifro tin kn 
eierifikmtL 

IF AT LEAS T ONE ’YES' to a) b) or c)i 

1 2 

1 2 


2 


d) Ibd Lhe injury (injuries) happen in die pasl 
12 months? 

Jtininii kiWii mr ke wafnk if turn alfnn kn f2 
rej jpmitik ? 

ONLY ASK FOR THE PERTRATORS 
INDICATED IN NOT 

1 2 

IE MORE TUAN I 
PERPETRATOR, GO 
TOR 

1 2 

IF MORE THAN 2 
PERPETRATORS GO 
TOC 


2 
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\06 

Now I uijfuld Like to ask vihi ahcmt other unwanted experieciues you may have hwJ- \j5ni1t, 1 want 
you to dunk shout any person. man or woman, 

Kw ikwtnn knjitok km w&vem ko favor job konttn bwe ten mtfak aA rar mtfak mm kw_ Jmj im 
lomnak km jahretvttf emaan ak koraro rar humane wewein kem as mi eak. 

FOR WOMEN WHO EVER HAD A PARTNER. ADD IF NECESSARY: except your 
husfctftd/male panner.(j#^jAiFP tihaa ea ippam 

Since th.tr ape of 15. lias anyone ever Juried >uu Into filial intercourse when you did not waul 
to, for example by ihrcaieihng you, holding yon down, or putting you in a situation where you 
eould not sa\ no. ReineniLwr to include people VoLl have known us well as stumpers. Pteuse at this 
point exclude a ttempts to force you. 

Jen he kmir f $ am ho, gHw kejmm ear ki&e&knkmmoki mk fave Mm hetMkitt iprnr ak 
kamtme irtimn ha rejekkar im kn-arjab k (man famiam tit? an kar kumijnk eok. drabijeok mm 
laL ak tikif kwe tto juon jikitt eo im ejefak am mama ba jaab. A'entente? in tikif Mrarmij ro im 
fatjnje kajeer nan jink, Jtaj im jab Mark ten ho hn rar kojeon kmmme wewem kein. 

IF NECESSARY; We define sexual intercourse as oral sex. anal or vaginal ponelrnEion 

YES ...1 

NO ...2 

U SDK 

NO? 

a) Who did this lo you? 

b) ASK ONLY FOR THOSE 

c) ASK ONLY FOR 1 HOSE 


Wtm nr kttnnme wetV&n kein nan 

MARKED lii a). 

MARKED 

ill a). 



PROBE: 

How many limes did this happen 

How many rimes did this happen 


Anyone else?tfw won? 

slnceyou hut If? Once, a few 

in the past 12 months'* Once, a 


How about ft relative? Saknm? 

times. Or many times? 

few 1 imes. Or m any 1 imes? 


How ahout someone aE schwl or work? 

Jeie kattea an walok mdrein jet? 

Jete koften an nndok endrtirt 


Juon jen jik'm jikati! ak jiktn jrrbal? 

ke kwar 15 am tin? Juan kaii± r n. 

Ham? allan kn janaai mo rej 


\ low about a friend or neighbour? 

jejja ten keak elan batten? 

jemlak ? Juan kafiem jejja hm. he 


Motfmn ak ro rej jafave tin rim? 


ak ehm katten? 
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A ilrsuigcr or anyone else? 

Jmm of fatjqjr kujeen ukjatrewti? 


Oiitii A lyw 

Many 

NO 

Ontx 

A lew 

Many 


IX) NOT READ OUT THE 1 1ST 

MARK ALL MENTIONED 


limes 

times 



rimes 

limes 


FATH FR/S TF, PFA T HF R 

A 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


MOTHER 

u 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


MOTHER INLAW 

C 

1 2 

3 

0 

3 

■-* 

3 


OTHER MALE FAMILY MEMBER 

D 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


OTHER FEMALE FAMILY MEMBER 

V 

3 2 

3 

0 

] 

2 

3 


SOMEONE AT WORK - MALE 

¥ 

1 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


SOMEONE AT WORK FEMALE 

G 

1 2 

3 

0 

] 

2 

3 


FRIEND ACQI 'A3 NTANCE - MALE 

H 

3 2 

3 

0 

I 

2 

3 


IEll-:NT> ACQC I AINTANCE FEMALE 

1 

1 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


RECENT ACQU AI NT ANCE M AL E 

j 

I 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


RECENT ACQI .A 1 NTANCE - FEMALE 

K 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


COMPLETE STRANGER - MALE 

L 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


Cm 1PLETE STRANGER FEMALE 

M 

I 2 

3 

0 

L 

•-* 

3 


TEACHER - MALE 

N 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


TEACHER - FEMALE 

O 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


i x yen jk ■] 3 1 - \ ] ;n i s i aff male 

I s 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

■-> 

3 


DOCTOR/ 1 3 HALT! I STAFF - FEMALE 

G 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


RRUOIOI S 1 .HADPR - MALE 

R 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


POLICE SOLDIER MALE 

s 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


OTHER - M A 1 ,H (sp^ci lv) 

w 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 


Oil n ■: R FKM A [ >: (sped fy) \ 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 
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NOR 

Again, 1 want you lo Hi ink about any person, man or woman 

FOR WOMEN WHO EVER HAD A PARTNER ADD: except your Husband mile partner Bar 

jam aten, ikwum hive fovttn hnnmk km jahr&mt emaan nk hum, ijefnkin Ukw* m ipptnn- 

Apart from bii\ lliicig wu may have mentioned, cun you lell me il". since the a»e of 15, any of 
the following lias happened to you? 

ijd&km men ka kwarkortono kakl kamaran Ac kmdok chw ke imm we win kem rar wahk 
nan kws? 

YES . 1 

NO. 2 

□1003 


1 las anyone attempted lo force you to perform a sexual act you did uni want, a Hem pled to force 
you utlo sexual intercourse {which did not take place), touched you sexually, or did anything 
else sexually lhal you did nol Win! Remember lo include people you have known as well as 
strangers, 

Ew&r ke ertmtm kar kajeatt istni kn& ak ba kwtm kamune wewem ka rejjekkar tin kojah 
konan kontani. ak A ajeon bed ippant (ah ejah).jihwe Aw do wewein An rejjekkar. ak ktmmnt 
wc»™ ke rejjekkar non Awe im kvjttk kanan. fiementej Awe kwon kahaik aolep r& rar 
kommnn hww turn nan Aiuc vkfthn r/i knjela kajeer hah m knjajp kajeer. 



Noy 

a) Who did this to you'? 

Jf dVjrj :rr kannmin endrein nan eak ? 

PROBE: 

Anyone a1sc?£j^rr Ac nor? 

How about a relative?NKAHHt? 

How about someone al school or work? 

Jntmjeri man /ihuiti ak jerimi ea? 

How about a friend or neighbour? 

Jiiittt eg moUum ak jmm eg ejjakwe is a rim? 

b) ASK ONLY FOR THOSE 
MARKED in a). 

Hon many Limes did this happen 
since you were 15? Onco. a few 
times, or many times? 

Jefe kaiten an nnfak endrdnjen 

A e ktvur 15 am tit?? Juan ktfMeto, 
jej/o ien ke ak efan batten? 

c) ASK ONLY FOR THOSE 

M ARKED in a) 

How many limes did Ibis happen 
in the past 12 months? Once, a 
few limes, or many limes? 

Jete kffflen an wahk endrein 
than at Ian ka jtmoitl rttt? rej 
jemlak? Jmm An (fen. jejja ten, ke 
®k eitm kaiten? 
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A stranger or anyone else? 









Jmm m fwjqje kujem ? 


Ones A Few 

Many 

NO 

Once 

A few 

Many 




times 

lime* 



times 

times 


DO NOT READ OUT THE LIST 









MARK ALL MENTIONED 









FATHER^TRPFATHRR 

A 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

3 


MOTHliR/STtPMOTIlER 

u 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


MOTHER IN LAW 

C 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


OTHER MALE FAMILY MEMBER 

D 

1 2 

3 

u 

1 

2 

3 


OTHER FEMALE FAMILY MEMBER 

E 

3 2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

3 


SOMEONE A t WORK - MALE 

¥ 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


SOMEONE AT WORK FEMALE 

G 

I 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


FRIEND ACQIlAtHTANCE - MALE 

H 

3 2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

3 


1 R 1 1 ■: ND ACQC J AtNTANCE FEMALE 

1 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


RECENT ACQUAi NTANCE M AL E 

j 

I 2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

3 


RECENT ACQI A1 NTANCE - FEMALE 

K 

3 2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

3 


COMPLETE STRANGER MALE 

L 

3 2 

3 

0 

3 

7 

3 


COh 1PLETE STRANGER FEMALE 

M 

1 2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

3 


TEACHER - MALE 

N 

3 2 

3 

w 

1 

2 

3 


TEACHER - FEMALE 

O 

3 2 

3 

ft 

1 

7 

3 


1X >CT (3M 31 - A 1 /If I SLAFF MALE 

V 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


DOCTOR-HEALTH STAFF - FEMALE 

G 

1 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


RRLIOIOI S 1 .HA DPR - M ALE 

R 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


POLICE SOLDIER MALE 

s 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


< yI I1ER - \ 1A1 M f speci lv) 

w 

3 2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

3 


OTHER FEMALE {sfKScily) 

X 

3 2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 


1003 

Before the asie ol" 15 years, do you remember il :aiv- one in your Limih ever 
touched >ou sexually* or made you do something sexual ihut you didn" i want 

YES. I 



to? 

Muktii jeti mi kar IS am i/« + ewtr if Ha ter ww Jlwt iiw 

we wein ho rejekkar im ha kwon komme jet wewein k& kwar jab komm 
kmmssu? 

NO. 2 

~\wm 


IE- ^ i-s c:ONTINi ] i wrm 1003a 




IF NO: CONTINUE PROMPTING: 




Hour about someone at school? How about a friend at neighbour? Has anyone else done this 
to you? 




Air Ho jtkin jikmil? Ak ra mattam im ra rejjokwe iiMrimP £bar ke war ar komman endrern nan 

kwE? 




1003 a|Who did 


ASK ONLY FOR THOSE MARKED IN 1003^ 
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j thistoyOLI? 

Wan m at 

endreki non 
kwe? 


CONTINUER 

ROMPTS: 

Haw about 
someone at 
school? 

How about a 


b) How old were 
you when \t 
happened with 
this person tor 
L h e* First time? 
{more or 
lessj/efe am Ha 
hn eojtnmt tain 
in an waiok 
endrein ipen 
atm # In? 


ej How 

d) How many times did 

old was 

this happen? 


111 is 

person? 

Jete fatten an wabk 

we we in in? 

Jeie o n 




arm if eo 

Ho? 




PROBE: 




roughly 

Once/ 

Pew 

Many 

(more or 
less). 

tWrC eJ 1 

uan/r 

no 

ka tfre 

n 

times/ 

e}}o 

ion 

tlmesFJ 

Of? 

kalten 
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friend or 








neighbour? 


i n i 

1 H 1 

1 

2 

3 


Has anyone 

else dune 


i it i 

1 11 ) 

1 

2 

3 


this LO you? 

A k ih fiktn 


i h i 

1 l( 1 

1 

2 

3 


jikmtl?Ak m 


i h i 

1 J( 1 

1 

2 

3 


mvttem im 

ro rejjakwE 

iturim? Ebar 

I-'ATI ll-HSEl-PI-ATHEK 

i n i 

I H 1 

1 

2 

3 


ke wor ®r 

A 







from mart 

MOTHER 

i n i 

f H 1 

1 

2 

3 


em Inin mn 

H 







kWE? 

MOTHER IN LAW 

i n i 

1 II 1 

1 

2 

3 



C 

i ii i 

1 II ) 

1 

2 

3 



OTHER MALE FAMILY MEMBER 

i a i 

1 11 1 

1 

2 

3 



n 

OTHER FEMALE FAMILY MEMBER 

i n i 

1 H 1 

1 

? 

3 



L 

i n i 

1 11 1 

1 

2 

3 



SOMEONE AT WORK - MALE 








F 

SOMEONE AT WORK - FEMALE 

i n i 

1 II I 

1 

2 

3 



G 

[ ii i 

1 l( I 

1 

2 

3 



FRIEND ACQUAINTANCE - MALE 

i h i 

1 11 I 

1 

2 

3 



H 

FRIEND ACQl‘AINTANCF * FEMALE ] 
RECENT ACQUAINTANCE ■ MALE .1 
RECENT ACQl J AINTANCF - KKMALK 

i ii i 

1 )( I 

1 

2 

3 



K 

L II 1 

1 It I 

1 

2 

3 



COMPLETE STRANGER - MALE 

I II 1 

1 II I 

1 

2 

3 



L 

1 II 1 

i n ) 

1 

2 

3 



COMPLETE STRANGER - FEM ATT M 
.1 At I1KR - MAI i; 

I H 1 

I ii ] 

] 

2 

3 



N 

TEACHER - FEMALE 

[ II 1 

I II ] 

1 

2 

3 



O 








DOCTOR HEAL J H STAFF - MALE 








P 

DOCTOKTIEALTII STAFF - FI*MALE 

[ II I 

1 If 1 

] 

2 

3 



Q 
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RELIGIOUS LEADER - MALL 


DK 


R 

POLICE SOLDIER - MALE 


s 

OTHER MALE (specify) 

W 

OTILER FEMALE (specify) 
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1003c 

Dunn” any of (he instances you 
describe above, did ibis person pul his 
penis or something else into your 
vagina, your backside (anus), or moulh 

7 

Ihtien kem im kwar kemeMeiki ijin 
ikm 7 army m ear he likti 
kokafjabrewat Moan run eo ran in 

ktmirmirmak Own iamim? 

YES..,... 1 

NO. ... 2 

DON J T KNOW . 3 

REF USE D/NO ANSWER. 9 



Moved 




Moved 




When you were a child, was your mother hit 
by you r Pat her {or her Jiuiband or boyfriend)? 

Ke kwoj drik f j'emom fak tea ipen/jeran fmam) 
ekljanke mamjfnam? 

YES.1 

NO .2 

DON'T KNOW...-...B 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER. 9 






1007a 

When you were a child r did anyone in your 
family ever beat or physically mistreat you? 

Ke kwoj drift, ewar ke Ho haamle eo am ej 
kipn mane ak aana err? Jafe eok? 

YES...1 

NO....2 

DON'T KNOW. 6 

RFFLJSFD/NO ANSWFR. 9 
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* CHECK; 

Rtf. sheet Boa A 


EVER MARRIED/EVER LIVING WITH A 
M AN/ DATING PARTNER 

(Options K^M) j ] 


3 


NEVER MARRIED/NEVER LIVED WITH A 
Mi AN/NEVER DATING 

(Option NJ [ ] 1 


ZS41 


ftjftnarf 


tv 




As far as you know, was your (most recent) 
partner's mother bit or beaten by her 
husband? I fa om jeia, !eo ippen/befaen fmsn 
tikm w ippom ej ke kijon mans jinen ijkm eo 
ippom ? 


YES.... . ... . 

NO ........ 

PARENTS DID NOT LIVE TOGETHER... 


1 

2 




DON J T KNOW 


........g 


RE FUSE D/NO ANSWER 




As far as you know, was your (most 
recent) husband/ partner himself hit or 
beaten regularly by someone in his 
family, when he was a child ?/to am 
jelOj ftkaa eo ippam kto ekajoor ke 
metak jen jabrewot Uo buamfe eu an, 
ten koejajn? 


YES... 

NO. . 

DON' I KNOW. 

RFFLJSFD/NO ANSWFR 


.. 1 
..2 
.S 
.q 
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SECTION 11 FINANCIAL AUTONOMY 


Now I would like to ask you some questions about things that you own and your earnings. We need this 
information to understand the financial position of women nowadays, 

Kta Ikxmm kqjitok kin mweik ko mmetem kab jam ko kwoj jerbai im lot Jenoaj alkujl melete keln non 
kometeklki koj kin la eo kora ro reted ie ikijen jerhal kin jaan raan kem . 



Please icl'l me if you ow n any of the 

YES YES NO 



follow ing, eilliei by yourself or with 




someone else; 

Own Own with Don't 



Joij im kwaiok m t worum men kein*jm 




kwe mnki r ke ok Jen hiirjtiifti 

by self others own 
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a) Landed e/I? wrttej 

b) Vou r foous&m wea imam 

cJ A c om pa ny or bu slnessJmfHi wia ea am 


a) LAND 

b] HOUSE 

l) COMPANY 


d) - 


e) 5 ma 11 an i mal a (ch icken 5 F pigs, goa ts, 

etc.JmeflM'fl mour jirfk enwot baa, pHk 

f) Produce or crops from terrain fields or 
treesfceta ikkm ka da melaaj ka ak wajke ka 

ft) Large household items (TV, bed, 
cookeF)mweMr M«p *nwot tv, bed $ keto 
fromsi 

h) Jewellery, gold or uLher valuables men ka 
murok enwal marmar geld tm kaj€t 
hf Motor carWn 1 

f) Sa vings in L h e Pa n k ?Boak j/o f?rrn^ 
x) Other property, specilybaf kajet, komeiele 
ter 


&) SMALL ANIMALS 
t) PRODUCE 


g\ HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 
h) JFWFILFRV 


h) MOTOR CAR 

i) SAVINGS IN BANK 
X] OTHER PROPERTY: 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

2 

2 


2 

2 


2 

2 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 


FOR EACH, PROBE: Do you own this on 
your own, or do you own it with others? 

Am wot men kem ke am im bar juon ? 


l2 3 



d) Do you CDrn money by yourseIf ? 

NO...... A 

I *Sllrtiar 


Kwoj ke elate am jaan llo am make 
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jerbaf? 

IF YES- What exactly do you do to earn 
money? 


Ter eo kwoj komane non am moron 
etoio Joan? 


ASK ALL. SPECIFY: 

b) JOB: 

bj Job 

jerbai 

c) Selling things, trading 

c\ SELLING/TRADINGr 

wia hake jabrewot 

d \ Do ing seasa n a 1 wo rk 

d) SEASONAL WORK: 

Keke ak jerbat Ho a take eo am 


x) Any othe r activity r specify 

x) OTHER: 

Jerbai ko jet , kametele ta 


YES 


NO 


* CHECK: 

RelL sheet. 

Boh A 


fr J ?mnrj 


CURRENTLY MARRIED/CURRENTLY LIVING 
WITH A M AN 


(Option K] 


I ] 

EH 


m 


NOT CURRENTLY MARRIED OR LIVING WITH A 
MAN/CWfffiVr OR PAST MALE DATING PARTNER 
(Options L, M, «) [ ] $ 


(?) 


IS, 12 


CHECK 1102 


1 _ OPTIONS b) c ) d for x) MAR KEO [ ) 

Z 


2. OPTION aj MARKED 


[ n 


? 1 IDS 


Are yOU able to spend Lh ft mo nay you earn how you 
want yourself,, or do you have So give all or part of 
the money to your husband/parmer? 

A'i mr ke kitjerbaljam kokwoj konumi/kn mm 

knrnm kty am mnki r kt a kwftj mknj lelok, nnfep jmm nk 

jet mm jmm tit* nm HAotJ eo ippam? 


SELF/OWN CHOICE..,...„. 1 

GIVE PART TO HU SB AND/P APTNER.2 

GIVE ALL TO HUSBAND/PARTNER...3 

DON’T KNOW. 8 

RE FUSE D/NO ANSWER.........9 
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Would you say that the money that you 
bring into the family is more than what your 
husband/partner contributes, less than what 
he contributes, or about the same as he 
contributes? 

Konej ke kar bo jaon ko kwoj kwaioki non 
baamfe eo elaptak , dnklak, JIre o k jonan wot 
Joan ko likoo eo ippam ej kwaioki? 

MORE THAN HUS6AN D/PARTNER ...1 

LESS THAN HUS BAN D/PARTNER.2 

ABOUT THE SAME. 3 

DO HOT KNOW..... .. ,.B 

REFUSED/NQ ANSWER..,..9 



Haim ynu ever given up/refused a job far money 
because your husband/partner did not want you to 

work? 

Kananta he kar jaiak am jerbai nan kappak jaon 
kinks iikaa eo ippam sdrike am jerbai? 

YFS.1 

NO. 2 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.....8 

RF F USED/ MO A NS WFR.... <) 



Has your hush a nd/pa rtner ever taken your earnings 
or savings From you aga'nslyuur will? 

Likao eo ippam enanm ke kar baki jaan/iobrak in 
pm ferbaf ih am jab kanon b we en buki? 

IF YES: Has he done Lhia once or Lwjce* f several limes, 
or many rimes? 

hiort ak wo kaftan^ jcjjo ier\ fire ak efon kotisn? 

NEVER.1 

ONCE OR TWICE.2 

SEVERAL TIMES.3 

MANY TIMF5/AII OF THE TIME.4 

N/A (DOES NOT HAVE SAVINGS/E ARNINGS|...7 

DON'T KNOW/DON'T REMEMBER.B 

REF USED/ NO ANSWER. 9 
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|}oes your husband pnilncr over refuse in 
“he you money for household expenses, 
even when he has money for other iliings? 
l ikm eo ippom ekijtm ke jab kwajjtffln 
non aikaj drtkddk ka ami jekron ne ewor 
an jaan nan mkuj ka jet? 

TF YES: This he done lliis once or twice, 
several nines or many times? 

Juan ak rua kattenjej/o ien ak efan 
katten? 

NEVER. 1 

ONCE OK rWICt. 2 

SEVERAL TIMES. 3 

MANY TIMES/ALL OF THE TIME. A 

N/A {PARTNER DOES NOT EARN MONEY).7 

DON'I KNOW/UON'T REMEMBER.. ,.3 

REFUSED/NO ANSWER.9 



f u ease of emergency, do you ihink lli^il you 
aJouc could raise enough money to house 
am) feed your family for -4- weeks? This could 
be for example by selling lhm“stliat you 
own, or by borrowing money from people 
you know, or from a hank or moneylender ? 

Ik ? tamak ne am, kamaran ke make bukol 
jikin jakwe >tab kijen baam fe ne am in min 4 
wish ka eiane enaj war irin in makkkit ka? 
Enwot re? kaki mweik ka mweiem f ak 
harrow jaan jen tmnij to hujehi kajeer r ak 
ebb ok jen bank ko ak jikin borrow jam ka? 

YES.,.......1 

NO.2 

DON'T KNOW .3 

RE F USED/ NO A NS WE ft.9 
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SE CTIQN 12 COM PIIT10 N OF | NTERV1EW 




J would HOW like In give you a curd. On this ceikI Eire two pictures. No 
oilier information is written on the card, Llio first picture h of a sad 
face, (lie second is of a 1ari|i|7y lace. 

Ki& inej lewajjuon kaaL Ho kmt in ewor run pija. Ejeiok bar meieie 
ehirf iio kaat in. Pija eo jin&in ejpijaan me jin armij eo ejab momma, 
im pija eo kein karuo ej pijaau mejen armij eo emonono. 

No mailer wliEit \lhi have already (old me, [ would like you to pul a 
mark below die sad picture if someone has ever touched you sexually, 
or made von do something sexual (hat von didn™ t want to. before von 
were 15 yeEiis oJd. 

jekron to emoj am kar ba non no, ikomtn bwe kwon Hint pijaan 
mejen armij eo ejah mono no sir ewor jutm ar jihwe ink ifo weweiti ko 
rejekkar ak komman bwe kwon komane wewein ka rejekkarim kwar 
job komtn komam makUi jen an kar 15 am iio + 

Pl&aie put a mark below ihe happy face if t his has n&ver happened id you. 

Ones yau have marked the card, a-k’JH-e fold 11 over and put il in this envelope. This 
wilt ensure that 1 do not know your answer. 

laij ifn kakaileik mejen armij eo emanana ne wewein in ejanin kar waiak nan kwe. 
Ne emoj am kokaiie ki feaa t in f joij im iimi im likitii iowoan envelope eo. Wewein in 
ej kwatok fee ijaje uaafe eo am, 

GIVE RESPONDENT CARD AND PEN. KLAKE SURE 111AT I I IE 
rhsiyjndi nt roi ds run card; m i s it in the envelope; 
AND SEAIS 1 [in ENVELOPE BEEORE GIVINX; I I BACK TO 
YOU. ON LEAVING THE INTERYlIiW SIO IRE] A ATI ACM 

TIII [ 1NVI -1 DPI i TO TI II ■ Qt 1 [STIOKNAIRE (OR WRITI i TI 11 ■ 

QL ESI IONN A IRE CODE ON THE ENVELOPE). 

CARD GIVEN FOR 

COMPLETION.. 1 

CARO NOT GIVEN FOR 

COMPLETION....2 


1202. 

We haves now finished the interview. Do yuu have* any comments, ur is there- anything eke? you would likes to 
add ?Emoj an dredretak feojimk feo. Ewor la koknan bo ok kakotabo nan meiele feein? 
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1202 

a 

Oo you have any recommen da lions or suggestions that could help to stop domestic violence against women in 
Ihig, country? 

£ war ire am naan in kakabtSakl'ok ka remaran fiban bwe ers drikiak kakure ka nae kora Ho aeion kein ad? 











1 have asked you about many difficult things. How has talking 
about these things made you feel? 

Kajitok ko lar lewaj eiap aer ebben, Ta eo kwar enjake tlo am kar 
konono kin men kein? 

WRITE DOWN ANY SPECIFIC RESPONSE GIVEN BY RESPONDENT 

GOOD/BETTER ...1 

BAD/WORSE.2 

SAME/NO DIFFERENCE . 3 
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Finally, do ynu^gjrcc ibut wc m;ay contact you n^siiti if Wc need To 
Eisk it few more questions for clnrificnlKui? 

Kw&j ke erra mm amim maron bar kepaak eok elane enaaj mm 

amitn bur kujUok ? 


FitWSH ONE - if RESPONDENT HAS DISCLOSED PRQBl£MS/WQl£NCE 


I would like lo thank you very much for helping us. ] npprcciulc the lime tlinl you have taken. I 
realize that these questions may have Ihjcii ililficLill Jar you 1o answer, hill it is only by iKHiiii”; 
from women I hern selves 1 lu Li we cun really mulerslund alwnil their henllRi nil cl experiences of 
violence, 

l-rom what you have told us, I can tell that you have had some very difficult times in your life. No one has the 
right to treat someone else in that way. However, from what you have told me I can see also that you are strong, 
and have survived through some difficult circumstances. 


Mere is a list of organizations that provide support, legal advice and counselling services to women in SflUOY 
LOCATION. Please do contact them if you would like to talk over your situation with anyone. Their services arc 
free, and they will keep anything that you say private You can go whenever you feel ready to, either soon or 
atnr on. 


fkoiiau kamoiol eok kin mu kur jibuu fem, kin ien eo kworjoktk im roujuki' kqjituk ko* ip'lu 
ke kajitok ko dap aer ebben non uaak / ak il& ad ronjake bwebwenam ka jen kora ro make 
ekmiiau ad lukim me fate kin km in kmkitre ka emoj aer iaou / da mmtr in, 

Jen naan ko am, ij ineke eiap am kar toon e/an ham atari ko Ho moor ne am. Ejelak on juon maron non komane 
wewmks twin non kwe* tjowotke, jen mefeie kein kwar bo tok f Ij foe ke kwe juon kora eo eberari kojoor im or 
jutak ben im jeimo e elan abon/joraan Ho moor eo an* 


Entn ej juon laajnk m joko kamaran kabbok [than jen / ikijen aer nej fewaj naan in rejan kab [than ko jeL Jotj im 
kojeon kepaak ere lane kaknan konano ipen juon km wewesn mour eo am* Ejelak wonen am eta! im kanono 
rpeif im aotep melele ko konej konono ipen kaki reban riw&j tak. Komaron ef oijobrewol ten kobojak . 


YES... 1 

NO .2 
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FINISH TWO - IF RESPONDENT HAS NOT DISCLOSED FRQBLEMS/VtQLENCE 


I would like In thank you very much fnr helping us. I appreciate the time that ynu have taken. I realize that these 
questions may have been difficult for you to answer, but it is only by hearing from women themselves that we 
can really understand about women's health and experiences in life. 

Skanai r? kamofoieok kin ten eo kwartetok non jitoan uaak I kajitok ko, ijefa ke elop on ten am kor uook I kajilok 
kern, ak Ho ad ran hwebwenato im mel'ele kojen kora to rej ioon jaruan kem, efukun jihan im elaplok ad meleie 
kin to ko kora ro rej ioon I ilo moor ko aer.. 


In case you ever hear of another woman who needs help, here is a list of organizations that provide support 
legal advice and counselling services to women In STUDY IOCATION. Please do contact them if ynu nr any of your 
friands or relatives need help. Their services are tree, and they will keep anything that anyone says lu them 
private. 


1206 RECORD TIME OF tWD OF INTERVIEW: Hour [ |( I (24 h) 

Minutes [ ][ ] 

1206. ASK THE RESPONDENT. How long did vow think the interview last ed? Wo am lomnak, pwi tp in t>o kojjiloie kp? 
THIS SHOUI D Bf HFR OWN FSTIMATF 


Hours ( ) Minutes [ ]( ] 
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INTERVIEWER COMMENTS TO BE COM PLETED AFTER INTERVIEW 
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REFERENCE SHEET (THIS Will BE USED IF VIOLENCE QUESTIONS APPLIED TO ALL WOMEN WHO EVER HAD A 
PARTNER, CURRENT OR PAST) 

Box A. MARITAL STATUS 

Copy exactly from 0119 and 120a. Follow arrows and mark only ONE of the following for marital stains: 


119 

Are vo u currently 

CliRRENTTA' MARR1EDAND 

( ] Currently married and/or 


married or do you have a 

LIVING TCXIHT'IIKR. 

living with man (K) 


CURRENTLY MARRIED NOT 

male partner?tfwe 


rfromry ®k kwoj ke 

foefefe kio? 

LIVING TOGETHER. 



LIVING WITH MAN, MOT MARRIED ... 



IF RESPONDENT HAS 

Currently having a regular partner 

( 1 Currently with regular 
sexual partner (dating 


A MALE PARTNER 

ASK 

Do you and your 

(LNGAGLD r DATING l, 

NOT LIVING TOGETHER .... 

relationship) (L) 



( J Previously 


partner live 
together? Komiro ej 
ke kiki ipen droon ? 

NOT CURRENTLY MARRIED OR LIVING 

WITH A MAN (NOT INVOLVED IN A 

RFtA TIONRHtPWt TH A MAN}..,. .. 

married/previously lived with 
man (no current sexual 
relationship) (Ml) 




[ ] Previously had '.setfuo/ 
relationship (MZ) 



CURRENTLY HAVING ELM ALL PAH 1 NtR . 






120 

Have vou ever been 

YES MARRIED . 


D 

married or lived with □ 

mala: paring it ke 

LIVED WITH A MAN, NOl MARRIED 



NO.... 


kar marry ak jokwe ipen 

juon emoan? 

12 0 

Hava you ever had a 

YES 

[ ] Never married /never lived 
with man (no current or post 

b 

regular male sexual 



partnFr?fn£Tjrrn fce If or 
war emaan kwoj 

NO. .... 

sexual relationship) (N) 


ktkf/hed spew ? 
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123. Number of times married/lived together with man: 

[ it i m 

Box B. REPRODUCTIVE HISTORY 



Check and complete ALL that applies for reproductive history of respondent: 


(P> Respondent has been pregnant at least once (Question 308, 1 or more) 

Armtj in or bororo juon fatten... 

[ ] Yes[ ] No 

(Q) Respondent had at least one child born alive (Question 301, 1 or more) 

Arrnff in ewer nejin ajri ear loiak im mour^ 

[ ] Yes[ ] No 

(R) Respondent has children who are alive (Question 303, 1 or nx>re) 

Armij in ewor nejin ajri rej motif wot... 

[ ] Yes[ ] No 

(S) Respondent is currently pregnant (Question 310 7 option 1) 

Armij in ej bororo kio.. T 

[ ] Yes[ 1 No 

(T) Number of pregnancies reported (Question 308): 

fete batten an bororo or banana kakL. 

[ ][ ] 


Box t. VIOLENCE BY PARTNER 


Check and complete ALL that applies for respondent: 



(U) Respondent has been victim of physical violence (Question 707) 

[ 1 Ves 

[ )*> 

(V) Respondent has been victim of sexual violence (Question 708) 

_[ 1 Yes _ 

_ LUto _ 
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Annex III. Differences between the RMI and WHO generic questionnaire 

Summary of adaptations in the RMI questionnaire 
Safe name of the study: 

O Family Health and Safety Study 
Administration Form: 

O Country specific adaptations to arrive at unique individual codes for each questionnaire based on existing census ordering 
consisting of atoll (two digits), cluster number (two digits), and household number (three digits) 

Household Selection Form: 

O The only change was the addition of the Marshallese translation 
Household Questionnaire: 

O Q1-Q5: answer options were revised based on Marshallese specific options commonly used in other surveys. 

O QO: new question added based on other surveys in the Marshall Islands 
Section 1: 

O SI 08a: on religion adapted for predominant religions in the Marshall Islands 
O SI 08b: revised to ask country of citizenship or country of identity 
O SI 11 b: adapted based on anticipated responses 
O SI 12: adapted based on geographic associations 
O SI 33-SI 35: removed as bride price is not part of Marshallese custom 
O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 2: 

O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

O No country-specific adaptations made 
Section 3: 

O 1004 adapted to define sexual intercourse as oral sex, anal, or vaginal penetration 
O S313: responses adapted to include 'drinking lots of water' 

O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 4: 

O S41 6: KG changed to LBS 

O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 5: 

O S502a: responses adapted to Marshallese-specific geographic associations 
O S505: responses adapted to reflect country-specific codes 
O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 
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Section 6: 


O Removed S602, S604 and S606 
O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 7: 

O After S704, S705 and S706, wording of final filter changed to read 'did this happen before the past 12 months?' 

O S704, S705, S706: final filter (section D) response choice '0' added 
O S704: question d wording changed with addition of verbally threatened 
O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 8: 

O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 9: 

O S903 removed 
O First skip option changed to 904 
O S905 removed 

O Second skip option changed to 906 

O S908, S909: response option for priest adapted to include religious leader 
O S913 adapted to include relatives and social worker responses 
O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 10: 

O SI 009 removed 

O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Section 11: 

O SI 101: removed option d) 

O Marshallese translation added for all questions (in blue) 

Face card: the face card prepared by Dr. Flenriette Jansen for the Samoa 2000 survey was considered useful and culturally 
acceptable for the Marshall Islands 

Reference sheet II was used so that questions of violence will be administered to all currently and formerly partnered women 
(married, cohabitated and with boyfriend) 
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Table 3.S. Women's satlifadion trporvcompletion ol interview and utraliorMjf interview, according to^peiicnec of partner violence Marshall island^ 2012 
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Table 4.1. Prevalence of physical sexual and physical and/or sexual partner violence, among ever-partnered women, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 4.2. Prevalence of different acts of physical violence by husbands/partnered, among ever-partnered women, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 4.3. Prevalence of physical partner violence, broken down by severity, among ever-partnered women, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 4.4. Prevalence of specific acts of physical violence by husbands/partners in the past 12 months, and frequency distribution of number of times the acts happened, MARSHALL 
ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 4.6. Characteristics of violence during pregnancy as reported by ever-pregnant women, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Most Assets 8.6 326 32.1 82.1 75 75 28 28.6 38.1 33.3 









Table 4.7. Prevalence of specific acts of sexual violence by husbands/partners, as reported by ever-partnered women, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 4.8. Prevalence of specific acts of sexual violence by husbands/partnered in the past 12 months, and frequency distribution of number of times the acts happened, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Lifetime prevalence 12 months prevalence Number of ever partnered women 
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Table 4.10. Lifetime and current prevalence of different acts of emotional partner violence, and frequency of these acts in the past 12 months, among ever-partnered women, MARSHALL ISLANDS 
2012 
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Percentage of women reporting that her partner: 
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By type of violence* 

sexual only 26.9 15.4 88.9 38.5 38.5 57.7 3.8 92.3 

physical only 44.4 21.8 80.7 54.3 56.4 57.1 13.2 87.1 

both sexual and physical 71.2 47.6 87.7 72.0 76.1 69.9 26.4 94.5 
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sexual and/or physical 47.0 28.0 77.4 55.7 62.5 50.6 13.1 83.9 

By type of violence* 

sexual only 26.3 16.7 55.6 22.2 33.3 21.1 5.3 57.9 

physical only 44.7 25.2 78.3 56.1 62.3 52.6 9.6 86.0 

both sexual and physical 65.7 42.9 85.7 71.4 77.1 58.8 28.6 91.4 
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Frequency distribution of number of times initiated violence 
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P-value for association between intiating violence and experience of partner violence 
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Table 5.1. (CONT.) Prevalence and frequency* of physical violence by non-partners since the age of 15 (lifetime) and in the past 12 months, among all interviewed women, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 5.2. Percentage of all interviewed women who reported physical violence by non-partners, broken down by number and type of perpetrator (N=947), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 5.6. Percentage of all interviewed women who reported childhood sexual abuse in interview, broken down by frequency, age that it occurred, number and type of perpetrator (N=947), MARSHALL ISLANDS 
2012 
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Table 5.7. Overlap of non-partner and partner violence among all women (N=947), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 5.3 a. Ajje of first central rtertourse, a i re porta c ay al I Interviewed wome^, MARSHALL ISLANDS, ZOJLZ 
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Table 5.9b. Nature of first sexual experience by age of first sexual intercourse, among women who ever had sex, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 7 A. b. Self-reported nature of irs^patl ol violerwe on w<sme n's wflrR, imongunMn who worked lor money and wh-o reported physical or smud partner violence, MARSHALL ISlANDS., H>12 
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Table 7.5.a. General, physical and mental health problems reported among ever-partnered women, according to women's experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Women who did not report physical or sexual partner 

violence Women who reported physical or sexual partner violence 
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Table 7.6. Use of health services and medication among ever-partnered women, according to their experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 





No violence Physical/sexual violence All respondents 

a. According to experience of partner violence {%) {%) P-value* {%) 
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Table 7.8. Factors related to last pregnancy, among women with live birth in the past 5 years, according to the women’s experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 7.9. Use of contraception reported by women, according to their experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 8.2. Children witnessing the violence, according to women who ever experienced physical partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 9.1. Percentage of women who had told others, and persons to whom they told about the violence, among women experiencing physical or sexual partner violence (N=474), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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More than one answer could be given, therefore the total percentage is greater than 100% 




Table 9 . 2 . Percentage of women who received help, and from whom, among women experiencing physical or sexual partner violence (N=474), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 9.3. Percentage of women who mentioned they would have liked more help, and from whom, among women experiencing physical or sexual partner violence (N=474), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 9.5. Main reasons for seeking support from agencies, as mentioned by women who experienced physical or sexual partner violence and who sought help (N=45), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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More than one answer could be given, therefore the total percentage is greater than 100% 






Table 9.7. Percentage of women who ever left home because of violence, among women who experienced physical or sexual partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Table 9.8. Main reasons for leaving home last time she left, as mentioned by women who experienced physical or sexual partner violence and who left home (N=239*), MARSHALL ISLAN DS, 2012 





Table 9.9. Main reasons for returning, as mentioned by women who experienced physical or sexual partner violence, who left home and returned (N=176*), MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 
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Reasons for not leaving home* _ number 
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Table 9.11. Retaliation/fighting back, among women reporting physical partner violence (N=445),MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 









Table 9.13. Financial autonomy among currently married or cohabiting women, according to the women's experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, MARSHALL ISLANDS, 2012 





Table 10.1. Exploration of risk factors for lifetime experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, among ever-partnered women. Republic of the Marshall Islands * (unweighted) 
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No 217 41.3 1 1 

Yes/Maybe 180 70.9 3.46 2.51 4.78 <0.001 <0.001 3.47 2.51 4.78 <0.001 <0.001 

Partner's mother was beaten 

No/partents not together 228 46.7 1 1 
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Table 10.2. Exploration of risk factors for past 12 month experience of physical and/or sexual partner violence, among ever-partnered women. Republic of the Marshall Islands * (unweighted) 
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No 142 25.7 1 1 

Yes 22 36.1 1.67 0.94 2.97 0.079 0.079 1.63 0.92 2.90 0.096 0.096 

Childhood sexual abuse by others < age 15 years 

No 139 25.0 1 1 
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Having parallel relationships 

No 67 17.8 1 1 

Yes/Maybe 71 49.0 4.42 2.91 6.73 <0.001 <0.001 4.41 2.91 6.72 <0.001 <0.001 

Partner's mother was beaten 
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